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I. 

1863. 


Th.e year 1863. 

Pickett’s charge at Gettysburg and the fall of Vicks¬ 
burg, the beginning of the end of the Civil War in 
America. Palmerston frowning down all efforts for a 
second Eeform Bill in Great Britain. Ifapoleon III and 
the expedition to Mexico. Bismarck’s first year as 
premier. In Italy the government discussing the evacua¬ 
tion of Rome by the French troops. The death of a 
Banish king and German soldiers marching into Hol¬ 
stein. 

What about 1863? Was it so important? In most 
of the "world, no. To the Poles, yes. One can’t say 
“to Poland,” for there was no Poland on the map of 
Europe. The word lived only in the hearts of the people 
who wmre apportioned among three alien empires—^Aus¬ 
tria, Russia, Germany. Though it was divided into 
many parts, Italy was still “a geographical expression.” 
Poland was not even that; it was an ideal, a patriotic 
aspiration. 

The prey of three strong, greedy, unscrupulous 
neighbors, Poland had been partitioned once, twice, three 
times the last was 1795; but she had never accepted 
this fate passively. There was the vigorous protest led 
by Rosciuszko; after a generation the insurrection of 
1830; another armed protest in 1846-8; and a third 
in 1863. 
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8 That is one of tlie outstanding dates in Polisn iustory. 
It marks tke last of the three tragic insurrections, sudden 
uprisings of a people who could endure no more, a vain 
attempt to win independence from the most powerful 
government of Europe, hopeless from the outset in view 
of the immense preponderance of the Russian forces and 
the apathetic attitude of western Europe. 

There were not lacking straws showing how the wind 
blew in Warsaw. Demonstrations in the streets, crowds 
gathering at the Sigismund column and dispersed by 
Cossacks and Russian cannon; the “patriotic hymn” sung 
Sunday after Sunday in the churches, in spite of spies 
who chalkmarked the leaders’ shoulders, a signal to the 
police waiting on the steps to arrest them; the funeral 
of the widow of a Polish general in the last insurrection 
which was less a funeral than a great patriotic manifes¬ 
tation. All this would have told a wiser government than 
the czar’s that something was being planned. 

The Russians felt secure enough. Power and numbers 
and money were theirs. More than once in the last two 
years they had searched the city of Warsaw for arms and 
confiscated all they foimd. In December of 1862 came 
reports of mystei'ious purchases of arms and ammunition 
in Paris. The agents were arrested, the papers turned 
over to the Russian authorities. The Poles were making 
ready for an insurrection. 

The best move would be, the Russians decided, not to 
suppress it, but to irritate the people so that it would 
break out before preparations were completed. On the 
orders of the governor of Warsaw troops marched into 
the chui'ches during a service in memory of the national 
hero Kosciuszko, and arrested more than two thousand 
Poles. Conscription was introduced and some thousands 
of young men belonging to the best families were suddenly 
summoned for military service. Some of them were 
warned in time to escape to the forests near the city. 
Others were seized in their beds and sent as recruits to 



Eussian regiments far away in Siberia. Five bnndred 
young men, listed, as political suspects because of their 
patriotic tendencies, were arrested en masse. 

Incensed, the Poles would endure no more. The whole 
country blazed into revolt, ready or no. Soldiers had 
been formed into groups of ten, the tens into hundreds. 
Some had learned a few rules of fighting. Their supply 
of arms totaled scarcely six hundred guns, some swords 
and revolvers, some scythes. 

A Central Committee was formed with seven members, 
who organized a civil government—secret, invisible, but 
veiy powerful. So secret indeed, its business carried on 
with such precautions that the chief, Traugutt, remained 
a stranger to some of his colleagues till, captured by the 
Eussians, they met for the first time at the foot of the 
gallows. 

On the night of January twenty-first at twenty-six 
points Poles boldly attacked the hundred thousand Eus¬ 
sian troops stationed in their country. In fourteen more 
places they assembled but made no attack. Four were 
failures; eight were marked successes; one group took 
eighty prisoners and a hundred rifles; while another, pro¬ 
vided with only a few hunting guns and scythes, attacked 
three regiments—^and won the day. 

Thousands of people knew the date, but the secret 
was well kept. The Eussians were completely surprised. 
Such scattered attacks made them feel the movement was 
widespread. A good start, but the Poles had planned no 
farther. For ten days they waited while the czar’s gen¬ 
erals concentrated their soldiers and worked out plans for 
a campaign. Eussia was just then at peace and free to 
exert her whole armed force to suppress the uprising. 

At the beginning the Poles were full of hope. Peasants 
and workmen would side with the insurrection, give them 
a little time. They counted on troops from the enemy 
too, but only one regiment went over to them. They 
would have help from western Europe—^men and money 



10 and arms; but vague promises proved to be words only 
that were never translated into concrete aid. They had 
to fight alone. 

They lacked arms and ammunition and artillery. They 
lacked all the material thi n gs required for preparing 
for actual warfare. They lacked military training 
and experienced generals and a commander-in-chief. Their 
best man was arrested just before the insurrection broke 
out and spent the whole time in prison. Their only quar¬ 
ters were the forests, their only source of supplies requisi¬ 
tions. 

They seemed to think, commented a Polish historian 
fifty years later, that if they were morally prepared 
nothing else counted and they would win out—somehow, 
by a miracle. There was too little military preparation, 
too little organizing among the people, they were too 
much buoyed up by hopes of outside help. 

They did win one small battle, but from February 
on all initiative was in the hands of the enemy. The 
Polish volunteers numbered perhaps fifteen thousand, but 
they were scattered here and there. They fought in little 
groups, seldom cooperating. They could not follow up 
what tiny successes they had. Only one leader had as 
large a force as three thousand. 

By August the movement was at its strongest. Some 
recruits had come from Polish groups abroad. A few 
foreign officers joined. Men and arms came from Austrian 
Poland and from German Poland. If the peasants did 
not rise, strength came from the intelligentsia of the 
tovTis and kept the insurrection going. The secret civil 
government gained in power. 

The troops became more experienced. More and more 
arms were received till nearly half the Poles had rifles 
and could compete with the Kussians. They numbered 
about thirty thousand—one to six, and the enemy were 
well equipped, wanting nothing. They fought gallantly, 
desperately, against great odds; witness the battle that 



lenis. A day vas to come whea lie would take the nation 247 
in hand; not yet. 

Some time before Madame Pilsudska had bought a 
few acres of land in the pine forests at Sulejowek (Soo- 
le-yo'-vekj, half an hour by train from Warsaw. There 
the Legions built for the Marshal a villa—an unpreten¬ 
tious house of seven rooms, as simple as was his life. In 
this quiet country home he lived for three years, with his 
wife and their two daughters. Always afraid that the 
opposition might attack him with violence, the First Bri¬ 
gade insisted on his having a guard and appointed two 
N.C.O.'s and two adjutants to go everywhere with him. 

These were coveted posts, every young sergeant and lieu¬ 
tenant, every captain and major longed to be chosen. 

During his retirement he rested and thought. Occa¬ 
sionally he gave lectures on military subjects in Warsaw. 

He gave one for the benefit of former political prisoners, 
with the fascinating title, The Psychology of the Pris¬ 
oner. IWio knew that better than Pilsudsld who had 
lived in no less than ten prisons, in Poland and Siberia, 
in Eussia and Germany? His wants were few, for the 
household was very simple. He supported his family by 
writing. 

He took up the manuscript written at Magdeburg, re¬ 
vised it somewhat to make clear the points where economy 
of paper had resulted in too great economy of words, and 
it was published as Moje Pie-ncsze Boje (in the French 
translation, Mes Premiers Comhats). He wrote Boh 1920, 
a straight-forward account of the memorable campaign 
against the Bolshevists, with many humorous and pictur¬ 
esque touches, a keen analysis of his own strategy and 
of his opponent’s; his reply to the lectures Tuchaczewski 
gave in Moscow with the significant title, The Advance 
Beyond the Vistula. 

He wrote also an interesting series of magazine 
articles. Historical Corrections, giving his version of 
various events in which he had been a participator. He 



248 <ii<i and tken a newspaper article, scatMng criti¬ 
cisms about tie administration of tbe army by Ms politi¬ 
cal opponents. 

Often be wrote all night long. It had always been Ms 
habit to work at night, when he thought best; no one dis¬ 
turbed him then—^not the many persons who took up Ms 
time in Warsaw, not the cMldren with whom he played 
at Sulejowek. When he was in good health he never slept 
more than six hours. 

But writing was not so strenuous as the war years or 
battling with the Sejm. TMs was another of Ms periods 
of apparent inactivity—the last of Ms life. The summers 
were spent at a watering-place in the north of Poland, 
DrusMeniM (Droos-kee-eh-nee'-kee), where he benefited 
from the invigorating mineral springs. There are big 
forests there, and many islands in the picturesque river 
Memen. The Pilsudskis lived in the simple cottage of a 
gardener, which was deeply secluded in a lovely spot 
above a little stream. Foreign visitors were amazed at 
its unpretentiousness. 

Out of office, out of politics, Pilsudski was not per¬ 
mitted to live in strict retirement as a plain private cit¬ 
izen. Many persons went to him for advice. His friends 
kept him closely informed of what was happening. He still 
had great influence in public affairs. The common people 
thought of him as the saviour of the nation, the only man 
who could secure a better fortune for Poland. 

In a silence almost absolute, a voluntary exile, he 
passed those years of his retirement. His popularity in the 
army did not lessen. On each nineteenth of March, Ms 
name-day, nearly every regiment sent a delegation to 
Sulejowek to present their greetings to the CMef. 

During those three years there came oiie political 
crisis after another, one Cabinet after another. It was a 
difficult time all over Europe, a chaotic period marked by 
confusion, corruption, party quarrels, and the absence of 
constructive work. Particularly so in Poland where the 
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financial situation ttes alarming, wliere inflation with all 2'^'^ 
its evils was followed by the fall of the zloty. From the 
quiet of Sulejowek Pilsudski looked on at the struggle 
of parties and the increasing disorder, and waited. He 
thought this could not be prolonged without danger to 
Poland. The government was powerless, yet old customs 
and traditions and laws would not permit the formation 
of a stronger government. 

“We must have patience,’’ Pilsudski would say to his 
friends, who urged him to abolish Parliament and the 
Constitution, “it is not yet time to interfere. Orders and 
proclamations do not change morals and customs, it is 
bitter experience.” 

If he made a mistake, if he waited too long, it was 
because he judged men higher and better than they actu¬ 
ally were. During that period of retirement he was mak¬ 
ing an educational experiment, giving the people the 
opportunity to decide their own fate. But he saw regret¬ 
fully that the Poles were not yet ready for the freedom 
given them. As long as the foundations of his work were 
undisturbed, he would not interfere. But when Poland 
stood on the edge of the abyss, he boldly entered the 
scene, took on himself the responsibility for the country’s 
destiny, and declared war on governmental disorders. In 
aU the history of Poland there was no precedent for such 
an act; there had been internal struggles before, but 
the victorious party had never been able to take advan¬ 
tage of its superiority. 

The crisis was imminent. The tieasury was almost 
empty. The shortage of private capital was very great 
There was serious unemployment. The zloty continued to 
fall. Disastrous business arrangements in government 
contracts and concessions came to light—^a timber con¬ 
cession to a British firm, a linen concession to a French 
company; whatever the details Poland was the loser, and 
at home and abroad her prestige suffered. 



250 "I don’t want to use force,” Pilsudski said on one 
occasion, “but I warn tbe Sejm and Senate bow much, the 
people hate them.” 

In November of 1925 he sent to President Wojcie- 
chowsM a clear statement of his views on the situation, 
a protest against the government’s acts. It brought no 
results. Many persons felt that something radical must 
be done. By spring the sloty had lost nearly half its 
value. Parliament was discredited. The crisis of confi¬ 
dence threatened to affect not only the finances, but even 
Poland’s prospects as an independent nation. PilsudsM 
knew that foreigners were counting on the Poles’ inability 
to work together. To him the situation seemed to ask for 
independent action. 

In February army men felt some change in the air. 
They suspected graft in the Ministry of War. This they 
reported to the Marshal, protesting that such a state of 
affairs should not be allowed to go on. He listened to 
their story, then nodded his head and answered slowly, 
“Na—^na—that will be finished soon.” But what he would 
do he confided to no one. 

Things came to a head when he saw the army threat¬ 
ened. One party proposed to cut the army budget, but 
would not cut also the wages of railroad men. Another 
party introduced a bill that would put the army under 
the immediate control of Parliament, making the com- 
mander-in-chief a political appointee; that could only 
mean that the army which had been built up under Pil- 
sudski’s direction would become a political plaything and 
lose its efficiency. In the latest Cabinet, the Minister of 
War was a special enemy of his; the result would be that 
all his friends would be dismissed from high command. 
In both army and Parliament his followers and his oppo¬ 
nents formed two camps. 

Night after rdght at Sulejowek his adjutant heard 
him walking up and down, up and down, the whole night 
through. He was thinking things out—alone, as was his 



custom. Should he seize the rudder of the Polish ship 251 
before it struck ou the rocks? Should he take it by force? 

Was now the time to interfere? 

The Warsaw papers were carrying on a press war, 
with charges and counter-charges. In and out of the 
army men were saying that something should be done, 
and that imniediately. There was talk of a dictator in 
Poland—a popular measure just then in several European 
countries, putting all the power and all the responsibility 
on one man who should think for the nation. The capital 
was full of rumors. 

Ten aiTtty officers went back and forth from Warsaw 
to Sulejowek, reporting to PilsudsM all that went on. 

Seven hundred officers were organized, ready to do what¬ 
ever the Marshal said: their scheme was to turn the Cabi¬ 
net out. arranging it all in secret and acting very sud¬ 
denly. He did not want to plot in secret; whatever he 
did would be done in the open. 

The day after Witos became premier again in May, a 
Warsaw paper printed an article by Pilsudski in which 
this paragraph occurred: 

“I for one see the crisis as not yet terminated. I think it 
is necessary to take up anew the fight against evil which is 
corroding the state, against parties who act without re¬ 
straint, on the lookout for personal profits, apparently for¬ 
getting completely the interests of the state.” 

It was an attack on the whole Cabinet. That issue was 
promptly suppressed by the government, but not before 
Pilsudski had made his point. A rival paper announced 
that he would be prosecuted for it. 

People began to show openly their dislike for the Witos 
government. Pilsudski enthusiasts marched through the 
streets, proclaiming him as the only possible saviour of 
the country. Posters with the words ‘We believe in Pil¬ 
sudski!” appeared on the walls. Orchestras in the coffee¬ 
houses were told to play the Legions’ march. The city was 
seething with excitement. 



252 Oil evening of the eleventh, a few hundred radical 
university students went out to Sulejowek to hold a dem¬ 
onstration against Pilsudski. Word of this was tele¬ 
phoned to an army post near by, where some cavalry 
regiments had been having maneuvers. There was a sud¬ 
den alarm by the walls of the park, voices became loud; 
through the stillness of the night sounded the galloping 
of horses; then the sharp sound of shots—confusion— 
quiet again. 

A group of officers entered Pilsudski’s workroom. The 
colonel said that three squadrons of the regiment had put 
down a threatened attempt on the Marshal’s life, and 
asked for further orders. He stood before them, his head 
a little focAvard, his hands in the pockets of his gray coat. 

Should he thank them and send them back to their 
camp? Or should he take up this fight? He was nearly 
sixty. Could he say to these men, to the Polish people, 
that he wanted to avoid this last war, the most dreadful 
of all? A civil war, a war for power, Poles against Poles, 
would be tragic, but it was necessary to choose the lesser 
of two evils: to destroy the law of the country tempo¬ 
rarily, or to let the state, still under construction, be 
divided. At last he raised his head. They were waiting, 
ambassadors of the people, asking of him nothing, but 
absolutely trusting him. 

“I thank you, gentlemen. You wish to hear my orders. 
I, the first Marshal of Poland, will ride to Warsaw at 
your head and lay my demands before the government. 
I rely on you.” 

It was a hard decision for him to make. Again a night 
when he must decide the fate of Poland, taking on his 
shoulders all the responsibility. Thirty and more years 
of fighting had hardened him to the idea of war, but he 
could not think of eml war Avithout a deep shudder. 
Again battle and the shedding of blood- 

A regiment of infantry, east of Warsaw, received a 
command to march to Sulejowek to protect the Marshal. 



In one hour they were on the way, but without their 253 
colonel, who was kept prisoner by several young officers. 
Between the villa and the capital they met the cavalry 
and Pilsudski, and went on together rejoicing. 

The shots fired at Sulejowek were understood in War¬ 
saw. A students’ demonstration need not be taken seri¬ 
ously, but the march of soldiers to the capital was a 
political fact. The authority of the government was in¬ 
volved. The Cabinet met without intermission. The peas¬ 
ant premier was not one to surrender without a fight. 

He ordered the Warsaw garrison alarmed, the Vistula 
bridges guarded with machine guns and cannon. He 
issued a proclamation to the people, declaring that he 
would mobilize enough loyal troops so that Pilsudski 
would not attack the city. By telephone and telegraph 
he notified the provinces, ordering regiments to Warsaw. 

Still, it looked hopeless for the government. He de¬ 
cided to parley. He sent President Wojciechowski to the 
Poniatowski bridge to talk with Pilsudski, to demand 
that he lay down his arms and withdraw his troops—for 
this was mutiny. The President left his motor and with 
slow, heavy steps went along the bridge. He felt the re¬ 
sponsibility of the hour and hoped their old friendship 
would avail to prevent civil war. 

The Marshal came from the other side of the Vistula. 

He wore a gray military coat, for the night march had 
•been cold. In the first warm sunshine of spring he shiv¬ 
ered. For years the two men had worked together, now 
for the first time they met as opponents. 

The President was not only the old companion of Pil¬ 
sudski, he was also the head of the Polish state; and now 
he must deal with a rebellious Marshal. He felt respon¬ 
sible to the officers and soldiers, some of them lined up 
behind him, who had answered the call of the government 
to defend the capital. 

Pan Marshal, I demand of you the immediate laying 
down of your arms.” 
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254 Perhaps in Ms heart Pilsudski was pleased at that 
firmness, for many men would have drawn back before a 
threat from the first Marshal of Poland. But if he yielded, 
Witos would think he had won the victory. 

can not think of that. Dismiss the Witos Cabinet. 
Then we can talk.” 

Perhaps in Ms heart Wojciechowski was pleased at 
this firmness, for it was the old Pilsudski speaking, with 
the iron will and energy that had more than once saved 
Poland. 

Neither side would give way. 

“Pan Marshal, have you thought of the consequences 
your decision must bring?” 

All Ms life Pilsudski had accepted the consequences 
of Ms acts. 

“Yes.” 

“So we separate,” said the President sadly and held 
out his hand to Ms old friend. 

The Marshal took it in greeting, touched Ms cap, 
turned and went back to his officers and soldiers at the 
end of the bridge. 

Almost at once Pilsudski’s attack began. The govern¬ 
ment troops, drawn up hurriedly near the bridge ap¬ 
proaches, could not long withstand the fury of storming 
regiments and were pushed back into the city. Soon the 
Marshal held the north half of Warsaw. The Radziwill 
palace, the seat of the Cabinet, was surrounded by Ms 
troops, but when they entered they found only a few 
anxious servants. The Cabinet had fled to the Belvedere, 
the house where Pilsudski had lived as Chief of State. 

The government forces were centered there and along 
the wide avenue running from the palace to the heart 
of the city. Prom prisoners Pilsudski learned that large 
reinforcements were expected early the next day for a 
counter-attack; he must then attack that night. But first 
a parley. He sent a man by motorcycle out to the Belve¬ 
dere where the Cabinet was meeting in all-night session. 



He offered, if they resigned, to put himself uncondition- 255 
ally under the President's orders. 

Some members wanted to accept Ms terms. The Min¬ 
ister of War argued against that, saying they would be 
ready the next day and would quickly force PilsudsM and 
Ms men out of the city; if they agreed now, he might take 
similar action against any future Cabinet that did not 
please Mm. Plainly compromise would not avail. Their 
answer was a refusal, as long as the Marshal threatened 
the constitutional power of the government with an 
armed force. 

The struggle had to go on. From one block of build¬ 
ings to the next sharp fighting now ran up the streets: 
macliine guns; barricades and improvised trenches. Slow¬ 
ly, slowly the government troops were pushed back, back, 
toward the Belvedere. More soldiers came to Warsaw, 
reinforcing both sides. The Marshaks men found it diffi¬ 
cult to get in touch with their friends, for telegraph and 
telephone were in the hands of the government. They 
gave various excuses, such as that the Communists were 
creating a disturbance, and some regiments reached the 
capital without knowing why they were summoned. In¬ 
deed the Cabinet ordered some troops with the magic 
words, ^^The Marshal wishes you here!''^ and when they 
were sent to defend the Belvedere, they obeyed, thinking 
they were defending PilsudsM. "RTien they leaimed the 
facts they went over to liis side with banne-ra flying. 

By 1926 the Polish army was well disciplined and un¬ 
usually obedient. Both sides obeyed the orders of their 
officers enthnsiastically. The soldiers were not on one 
side or the other politically, they were simply obeying. 

The civilian popnlation had no share in the fighting from 
first to last. Strange as it may seem, almost normal life 
went on in many parts of Warsaw those three days: cooks 
went to market, street cars and suhnrban trains ran, if 
somewhat irregularly, private cars did not entirely dis¬ 
appear from the scene. 



256 But thare was little sleep at nigM for Warsaw, every 
one was out on tlie streets. Most of the people were on 
Pilsudsld’s side and often there were shouts, “Viva Pil- 
sudsM! Viva Pan Marshal!” They were not frightened,, 
but very curious to see trenches and barricades and ac¬ 
tual fighting. More than once a wounded officer fell into 
the arms of civilians, so close were the crowds. They dis¬ 
obeyed the orders of police and soldiers, came out from 
their houses, crossed the street when they were warned 
not to—and so many were Mlled; mostly boys. 

At the Place of the Three Crosses two workmen were 
watching some soldiers fire machine guns at the entrance 
to the avenue leading out to the Belvedere. 

“Go inside that house. It is dangerous here.” 

“hTo, we want to stay. We must see.” 

The fire slackened and one man said, “It’s over for a 
bit. I’m going across. They’ll not shoot now.” He went 
across in safety and turned to call back, “Come on over. 
There’s no danger.” His comrade started and was badly 
wounded. 

One of Pilsudski’s officers at the railroad station was 
asked to delay a train that was bringing a regiment of 
government troops. It was after midnight and he had 
little time. He called together some street boys and said, 
“If you love the Marshal, help me.” He bundled them 
into a motor truck, they raced out some miles from the 
city, woke up a watchman and compelled him to show 
them how to take up a section of the track. Then they 
telephoned a warning to the next station, to avoid any 
accident; for after all they were Polish soldiers. 

The third day saw the hardest fighting of all. The 
Marshal was anxious to end it quickly, so bayonets and 
cannon were utilized. The Belvedere was fired on, with 
the idea that the older men there were more responsible 
for the situation than the young men from the Officers’ 
School near by who were out in the street, behind barri¬ 
cades of paving stones. One shot fell in the courtyard, 



one Mt a tree, tAVo struck tke palace. President and pre- 257 
niier kad fled Aclien tfle Marskars men entei*ed tke build¬ 
ing. Tkey could only take prisoner tke Minister of War. 

Tke government party wanted to figkt to tke last and 
carry tke Avar into tke proA'inces. To tkeir surprise wkole 
regiments refused to take up arms against tkeir beloved 
Marskal. Workers proclaimed a general strike. At Poz¬ 
nan tke railroad men tore up tke rails to prevent a train’s 
going Avfltk loyal troops. Tke Cabinet sav^ tkat tkeir game 
Avas lost. WojcieckoAA'ski resigned and Witos fled. Thus 
Pilsudski returned to poAver, kelped by tke army ke bad 
created. 

BetAv^een seA^en and eigkt tkousand men Avere engaged 
in tkat tkree days’ flgkting, tkree or four regiments on 
botk sides. People could scarcely believe tkat tkere Avere 
so feAv casualties (about a tkousand, counting those 
slightly injured) , for street fighting is famous for its casu¬ 
alties. Pilsudski’s force Avas smaller and not so Avell 
equipped, but Ms popularity and tke intelligence of kis 
officers AA’on the day. 

All Poland and many friends of Poland abroad ’R'atcked 
Itreatklessly to see AA’hat Pilsudski AA’ould do. In a coup 
d’etat tke rebel normally declares himself king or dicta¬ 
tor. Not so in this case. Tke Marskal had taken tMs step 
not for himself, but for Poland. Everything must go on 
legally, once tMs illegal action AvMck ke had felt abso¬ 
lutely necessary Avas finished. According to tke Constitu¬ 
tion, tke Marskal of tke Sejm Avas acting president until 
a neAv one could be chosen. 

At tke end of May PilsudsM Avas elected president, 

Avitk tAvo hundred and ninety-tAvo votes against a hundred 
and ninety-three for tke ConservatiA'e candidate. Tkat 
pleased Mm as it legalized kis coup d’etat. He thought 
it a good sign for Poland tkat tke A'ote Avas not unani¬ 
mous this time, it skoAved tkere Avere feAver hypocrites. 

He did not AV’^ant an office tkat gave Mm no poAver, and 
a second time ke refused tke presidency. His friend. 
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tional reputation who had once made bombs for the con¬ 
spirators, who had not been in political life, was then 
elected president. Pilsudski was again named Minister 
of War. 

This was more than a victory of one man over parties. 
It was the climax of a rebellious habit, inherited from the 
eighteenth century and resurrected with the reborn state. 
It was the climax of a rebellious habit, inherited from the 
wielded not by individuals but by political groups whose 
interests outweighed the community’s welfare. 

Many persons were surprised that there were no repri¬ 
sals after such a contest. Pilsudski was not vindictive. 
He said repeatedly, “Do not persecute my enemies. Those 
who went against me openly I respect, because they fol¬ 
lowed their knightly honor. Those who went with me 
understood what Poland wants.” Two officers who had 
been on the opposite side were given important posts. If 
men were able and their work necessary for Poland, 
they must not be excluded. 

Soldiers who had been fighting against each other, 
sometimes companies from the same regiment, went back 
to their barracks and were at once good friends. Officers 
meeting at the Ministry of War or the General Staff were 
all friendly. None of Pilsudski’s opponents was punished. 

“Forget that it had to happen,” the Marshal ordered. 
“Do not talk about it. We must remember it only as a 
terrible fight beween loving brothers. But let us forget 
it and all work for Poland.” 

But he suffered—far more than any one knew. His 
hair turned white. His face took on a sadness that never 
left it. He lost his gayety and his keen sence of humor. 
He began to be an old man, with stooped shoulders. His 
closest friends noticed a great change in him after that 
May of 1926. Once he said to one of them, “The gentle¬ 
man from the Polish manor house, with all the old tradi¬ 
tions, as my mother brought me up—^is dead.’’ 



He was distressed over tiie deaths that were an inevi¬ 
table accompaniment of the coup d’etat. They could have 
been avoided, but for the blindness of party struggle. He 
grieved especially for the young men who had lost their 
lives. “For the sins of Poland,” he said sadly as he 
watched some funeral processions. 

He was by nature a silent man and never announced 
beforehand what he would do. Some people thought, look¬ 
ing back at those May days, that if he had only said 
frankly what he wanted, the people who already hated 
the Sejm and were distinctly unfriendly to the Witos 
Cabinet, would have rallied to his side by thousands, 
soldiers and civilians alike; then the government would 
have seen its powerlessness and the change could have 
been carried out without any fightiug at all. But Pil- 
sudsld must be taken as he was, not as he might have 
been. 

For the first time in centuries, a Polish internal strug¬ 
gle had ended with a victory that raised the government 
to unprecedented heights. For the first time in centuries 
disorders in the state had been overcome, defeated by the 
native strength of Poland. The reaction abroad was par¬ 
ticularly striking, for Polish securities went up sharply 
on various Stock Exchanges. The coup d’etat had raised 
the prestige of Poland in the outside world. 

“After a long fight with myself,” Pilsudski said to a 
group of newspaper men, “I forced myself to do this—^by 
force. I accept all its consequences. All my Kfe I have 
fought for virtue, honor, man’s inner strength, not for 
my own interests. There can’t be in the state too much 
injustice among those who by their labor serve the others. 
There can’t be too much lawlessness if the state does 
not wish to perish.” 

He wanted no office for himself. It was better that he 
stay in the background, tutoring Poland, teaching her 
obedience and discipline, carrying out his plans to make 
the nation gi’eat. He did not want to be her dictator. 
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260 “WKen I think of Poland’s Mstory,” ke replied to tke 
questions of a Frenck journalist about dictatorskip, “I 
see you can’t rule tkis country very long witk a -wkip. 
I don’t like tkis wkip. I am not for a dictatorskip in 
Poland. But we must ckange tke Constitution and give 
more power to tke president, so tkat ke can make deci¬ 
sions on important national questions quickly and alone.” 

He inaugurated wkat is called “tke Pilsudski regime”, 
not by building up Ms own political party, but by form¬ 
ing a Government Bloc in tke Sejm, made up of men 
from many former parties wko now pledged tkenfselves 
to support tke government. Tke members of tke BBWE, 
as it was known in Poland, tke initials of tke Polisk 
words meaning “Hon-Partisan Bloc for Active Support 
of tke Government,” disagreed on many questions, but 
agreed on this one point—^tkat tke country needed a 
strong government, supported by a strong group in Par¬ 
liament. At each election tkis new group won more seats 
until in 1930 it had a majority—^not an overwhelming 
one, but a satisfactory worMng majority, two hundred 
and forty-seven votes out of four hundred and forty-four. 
In tke BBWE Pilsudski joined all groups in a common 
effort to work out a constructive program for Poland. 

Since 1926 Cabinets have come and gone, but they 
were changes within tke BBWE, not from one party to 
another. Its members were men whom Pilsudski trusted, 
many of them men ke had trained, wko couldn’t be bribed, 
who shouldered responsibility and worked devotedly for 
tke interests of tke state. He often used army men for 
special posts, till “tke colonels” came to be recognized as 
important members of ministries and Cabinets and com¬ 
mittees ; not political soldiers so muck as soldierly politi¬ 
cians. Tke Marshal was skillful in choosing people for 
directors, practical men wko brought to tke service of tke 
state their talents as professors or chemists or archeolo¬ 
gists ; tke administration of a government, he used to say, 
demands technicians. He had an almost infallible intui* 
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often ghifted men from one ministry to another, which 
Warsaw called “a change of sentiaels.” 

Once he had placed them, he was a hard taskmaster 
and got the most out of them. It was his habit to pile 
extra work on a man and then demand results. 

“I am looking for a man,” he would say, “and I re¬ 
gard you as above the average. Are you a pike? I throw 
you into the pond where there are some carp. After a 
time I come back. If I find my pike alone, having eaten 
the carp, my judgment was right—^you were a pike. But 
if I find the carp all alive and my pike with wounds on 
his body, I say sadly, ‘Oh, I was mistaken—^you’re not a 
pike.’ ” 

Hearing this and receiving an order from the Marshal, 
the man would work twice as long and three times as 
hard as he had thought was possible, hoping to prove thaj: 
he was a pike. He would double his abilities and then say 
to himself. “I shall be happy if he is satisfied—if he takes 
half of one percent of my small thoughts.” But Pilsudsid 
was never satisfied. 

The Marshal held the power in his hands, but with 
that one exception in 1926 he was scrupulously careful to 
exercise his power under constitutional forms. Once the 
President asked him to name a new premier. He refused, 
saying that he was only Minister of War and could not 
take the responsibilities of the President. Thus he gov¬ 
erned Poland standing in the shadow, not a slave-driver 
with a whip, but rather a tutor directmg and suggesting, 
exerting unceasing influence on the people. He knew his 
countrymen well and thought that in governing them the 
right atmosphere was much more important than argu¬ 
ments. 

His relations with the Sejm gradually improved. As 
soon as he was master of the situation in May. 1920, he 
addressed the members and frankly told them his opinion 

of them. He did not mince words, he did not flatter them. 



262 he shamed them. It -was the first time in history that the 
head of a state spoke such words to a Parliament. Be¬ 
cause of the Goup d’etat his enemies were still opposed to 
him, hut with each election they lost and he gained. He 
continued the fight against corruption and sternly ia- 
sisted that the men involved in foreign concessions should 
be punished. 

The opposition made a last desperate attempt against 
him in 1930 when some leaders announced a great assem¬ 
bly at Krakow of members of all parties fighting the 
Marshal; they planned to march on Warsaw, seize the 
government, and carry out a coup d’etat of their own. 
The plan failed, for instead of many thousands, few 
people went to Krakow. Taking advantage of a parlia¬ 
mentary recess when members of the Sejm were not 
immune, the leaders were arrested and imprisoned at 
Brzesc, and later tried and sentenced. Pilsudski insisted 
that these cases must be pushed through, that the people 
must see that disorders could be mastered and that mis¬ 
deeds would be punished. 

Men were often astonished at the violence of his 
attacks on Parliament, at the strong words he used in 
describing faults in public life. On occasions there would 
come an outburst of PilsudsMan anger, followed by hard, 
bitter words lashing the members of the Sejm. He com¬ 
pared them to a locomotive drawing a pin, to a worm 
that he could crush under his thumb. Yet in spite of fre¬ 
quent urging, he abolished neither .the Parliament nor 
the Constitution. 

Inwardly he was a man of the greatest delicacy and 
this was emphasized by his good breeding. ‘TBiow can he 
say such things?” people would ask, shocked at his ex¬ 
pressions. And he would reply, “There are wounds in the 
Polish character—I don’t want them to heal over with a 
thin membrane while there’s infection underneath. I 
want to tear away that membrane, to shock the Polish 
brain with coarse words, so that nothing shall cover 
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in the Polish brain and heart and souL” 

He realized that the devastation in Polish thought, a 
result of long political enslavement, was so great that no 
ordinary means of remaking and educating the character 
of the people would be sufficient. At times he must use 
the whip. Sometimes over the shoulder of the Sejm he 
was addressing the man in the street, the peasant in some 
little village. He was a great educator of the masses and 
knew how to reach them. They understood such plain 
speaking. They grasped his parables, striking in their 
simplicity—for example, in his campaign to convince men 
of the need of changing the Constitution and separating 
more sharply the powers of Sejm, Cabinet and President 
and their methods of work, he told of one man going for 
a walk; then of a group of fourteen starting out; then of 
four hundred and forty-four; of the necessary difference 
in plans, of their meeting wagons and motors. It was a 
comparison that the simplest peasant could appreciate 
and remember. 

After 1930 Pilsudski's life had no outstanding, dra¬ 
matic events. He kept his old post as Minister of War, 
and twice he served also as premier for a few months. He 
seldom went to Cabinet meetings unless some subject in 
which he was greatly interested was to be discussed. He 
went in person to the Sejm a total of three or four times; 
he spoke only once. He was absorbed in building up the 
Polish army, his creation, his great pride. He started 
military industries to make Poland independent of for¬ 
eign countries. He knew personally all the generals, aU 
the colonels, many of the majors and captains—^not pos¬ 
sible in a government where the Minister of War is a 
civilian instead of a professional soldier. He knew every 
detail of the administration of the army and was devoted 
to “the boys”—^and they to him. 

There was one other ministry with which he tept 
closely in touch—-the Foreign Office. He insisted it should 
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party struggles, not shifting with every new Cabiuet. The 
music of Chopin and Paderewski, the poetry of Mickie- 
wicz, Matejko’s painting, the Nobel prizes in literature 
won by Eeymont and Sienkiewicz had kept Poland’s name 
to the fore in foreign lands; but Pilsudski was ambitious 
for her to be once more a Glreat Power, to make for her¬ 
self a place in international affairs worthy of her past, 
worthy of a people that had kept its nationality in spite 
of a century’s oppression and persecution. 

Her place in the sun had to be won gradually, at 
Geneva and in the world at large. Today Poland is no 
longer a “poor relation” in the international family, who 
can be ignored in important matters. She is an indepen¬ 
dent state, conscious of her place in the world, attracting 
more and more the attention of foreign countries. All the 
Great Powers are now represented at Warsaw not by 
ministers, but by ambassadors. She has made alliances 
and treaties to further her security and the cause of peace 
in Europe. She has gained a seat in the Council of the 
League of Nations. Her growing prestige is due to 
Pilsudski. 

He went himself to Paris to make an alliance with 
France, Poland’s traditional friend for centuries. Another 
with Eoumania, her neighbor on the south. An arbitra¬ 
tion treaty with Austria. After some initial difllculties 
friendly relations were established with Ozecho-Slovakia. 
And with Poland’s two greatest enemies, Eussia and Ger¬ 
many, pacts of non-aggression were signed, each country 
pledging herself, for a term of years, not to invade the 
territory of her neighbor. Another statesman might have 
made such a pact with Germany or with Eussia; it was 
a stroke of genius to make it with both. What other 
statesman could have made the pact with Germany with¬ 
out automatically and abruptly cancelling the alUance 
"with Prance? It was for these two treaties, which promise 
to keep the peace in central Europe for the next few 
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as “danger spots”, tbat the name of Jozef Pilsudski was 
proposed to tbe Xobel Prize Committee as a suitable 
recipient for tbe peace prize, for be bad successfully car¬ 
ried tbrougb a constructive plan, important for tbe peace 
of tbe world. Did tbis mark tbe beginning of a new era 
in tbe bistory of Europe? 

TTis plan for a federation of all tbe states bordering 
on Soviet Russia proved to be far ahead of tbe times. It 
was always bis policy to win and bold tbe friendship of 
Poland's neighbors. Once a Latvian Mission went to War¬ 
saw and after conferences at tbe Foreign Oince talked 
with Pilsudski. Tbe Latvians were charmed by bis man¬ 
ner and when wine was served and be proposed a toast 
to Latvia’s success, they asked in astonishment, “But 
what can Latvia do for Poland in return for so much?” 

They were even more astonished at bis reply, “You will 
have a strong Latvia.” To tbe Marshal an independent 
Poland meant also independent Baltic states. 

He was grieved at Lithuania’s attitude, at her refusal 
to arbitrate tbe questions between them, though Poland 
promised to abide by tbe decision of an international 
committee that should bear tbe case. From DruskieniM 
he could look across the river that serves as the boundary, 
into Lithuania; the two peoples bad bad a common Ms- 
toi’y for more than five centuries, but bad no diplomatic 
relations, no train service, no postal service; instead there 
were barriers due to Jealousy and fear. It was a latent 
state of war, without actual fighting. Collaboration be¬ 
tween them seemed impossible. 

Hoping to remedy tbis situation, Pilsudski went to 
G-eneva when tbe League of ITations committee was to 
discuss tbe long-standing trouble between Poland and 
Lithuania. He said to the chairman, “I don’t believe tbe 
League committee can settle tbe matter quickly. You are 
all civilians and civilians like to talk.” 
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crossing the room and saying directly to tbe Lithuanian 
Foreign Minister, “Is it peace or war?” 

The man mumbled something vague. 

“If it is war, I shall settle the matter. If it is peace, 
my Minister of Foreign Affairs will settle it.” 

“It is peace.” 

“Then I am ready to go,” announced Pilsudski and 
returned to his seat. 

Some hours later, when he was about to leave Geneva, 
the cha ir m an of the League committee said to him, “WeU, 
haven’t we quickly settled the matter, although we are 
civilians?” 

“Do you know why?” he rejoined. “Because a soldier 
helped.” 

It was peace then, and not war with Lithuania. But 
even the League could not smoothe away all the difficul¬ 
ties. Each year Pilsudski hoped that his efforts at friend¬ 
ship would be met half-way and cordial relations estab¬ 
lished with this neighbor on the north. This was the one 
important piece of business he left unfinished. 

It was always Pilsudski’s policy to conciliate rather 
than to antagonize. He knew that the minorities in 
Poland created many vexing problems. He urged that 
the nation’s strength must lie not in a crushing uniform¬ 
ity, but in unity in difference; in individual groups who 
would honor and support a common state. He had the 
support of the Jews because he fought anti-Semitism. 
Though the Ukrainians had not aided the Kiev expedi¬ 
tion, though they fomented disorders in southeast Poland, 
he tried to enlist the best and most educated men among 
them to collaborate with the government. With all the 
minorities—^for there are more than these two in Poland 
—^he favored a liberal policy, giving them freedom in 
their cultural activities so that they might become good 
citizens of Poland. 
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istry of War and the Foreign Office, Ms quiet, unceasing 
■work to make strong the nev Polish state was felt in 
every department. It "was due to Mm that the executive 
po'wers -were strengthened, that the treasury business 'was 
ordered and every government office put on the budget 
system, that inflation was stamped out and the sloty 
stabilized and in spite of the world depression was kept 
stable. Poland is not rich, but her finances are solid. A 
country without reserves, she has survived the economic 
crisis. It was PilsudsM whose final word secured for 
Poland the stablization loan from the English and Ameri¬ 
can bankers. A soldier, he seemed far from economics: 
but his genius was all-embracing. 

As soon as the BBWE had a majority in Parliament, 
he withdrew more and more from direct management of 
affairs, turning the work and the responsibility over to 
others. It was possible then to take up the reform of the 
Constitution. That of 1921 had failed to pass the test of 
life. Its deficiencies, its faults prevented normal devel¬ 
opment of the state in the difficult conditions of post-war 
years. It was imperative to change it, limiting the powers 
of Parliament and increasing those of the executive. But 
this could be undertaken only when a majority of the 
people saw that it was necessary. 

PilsudsM was often urged to change the Constitution 
by force or by decree. He refused, saying that the people 
could express their -wish by electing members of Parlia¬ 
ment pledged to change the Constitution along certain 
lines. The Sejm committee, -with many lawyera helping, 
drafted a new Constitution wMch Parliament discussed, 
amended somewhat, and proclaimed in April, 1935. Pil¬ 
sudsM signed it, -with trembling hand, less than a month 
before Ms death. 



XV. 


THE MAX AT THE BELVEDERE. 

To many Poles, to foreigners who knew Mm only 
from photographs, Pilsudski was a soldier, stern and for¬ 
bidding. It is with amazement that they learn from Ms 
close friends how one-sided and false a conception they 
had formed of him. 

He hated to he photographed and though he stood up 
without grumbling to be snapped with distinguished vis¬ 
itors, unconsciously Ms face set in stem, hard lines at 
the very sight of cameras. There are hundreds of pic¬ 
tures of him in existence, but only a few where he is 
half smiling. 

The world knew him only as a soldier, always in the 
gray uniform of the Legions. His achievements as the 
builder of Poland were little recognized outside the 
country. With so much emphasis on his military life, 
wMch totaled less than four year’s out of sixty-seven, 
the world never knew Mm as a lover of peace, did not 
realize that the non-aggression pacts with Russia and 
Germany were Ms plan, made long before and persis¬ 
tently cherished until a change of circumstances made it 
possible to carry them through to a happy conclusion. 

He was also a writer of no mean talent. He was 
editor and constant contributor to P. P. S. publications, 
writing with an easy, informal style that even in trans¬ 
lation charms and holds the reader. During his three 
years of retirement he supported his family by his pen. 
Had he given all his time and thought to writing, he 
might have made a great reputation. 
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brilliant performer when he devoted himself to the 
P. P. S. and Bojowka and the Legions. He was act¬ 
ing in the Citadel when he feigned madness. He was 
acting at the hospital in St. Petersburg, where after his 
escape the doctors discussed his case and some of them 
.still declared that he was insane. 

•Hook away,” he once said to a young friend, “for 
a few seconds. Then turn back—I shall be quite inno¬ 
cent. You will see what a good actor I am.” 

When she looked at him again, she could hardly be¬ 
lieve it was the same man. His face was completely 
changed, the eyes especially—^the personification of inno¬ 
cence. 

He had unquestionably gifts as an orator, but little 
opportunity to develop them. Sometimes he repeated 
a word, tising it like a motif in music. Often he made 
a strildng combination of words having the same sound, 

Tcords not combined by Poles, so that it was especially 
inipressive. He was never interested in the inaking of 
fine phrases, but spoke right to the point, grasping the 
essence of things. He thought faster than he could pro¬ 
nounce the words; the shorthand report of a speech 
showed here a subject omitted, there a verb; but the 
music of his voice carried the listeners along so that 
they were never conscious of omissions. 

He was an excellent lecturer, speaking slowly, clearly, 
forcibly. Officers who heard his military lectures say 
he was their best instructor, he made everything so 
clear; but it was taxing to listen, for every sentence was 
important; they had to concentrate without a moment of 
relaxed attention. 

He spoke French, German, Eussian, in addition to 
Polish. He understood English, but did not speak it 
often. He knew the dialects of T\Tilte Eussia and the 
Ukraine. Without having finished at the university, he 
had an amazing fund of general information. 
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smaller countries in Europe, went to the Belvedere to say 
goodbye. Pilsudski talked to him about Ms new post— 
about the people, their history, the climate there, various 
questions that would come up. After he had been there 
three months the man found that the Marshal had been 
exactly correct in all Ms amazing detail. 

Bis pictures show the tightly compressed lips of the 
silent man. With friends he could be the most charming 
conversationalist, telling some incident from Ms own life, 
illustrating some point with an amusing anecdote, nar¬ 
rating one of his many adventures, making it all fascinat¬ 
ing. He talked extremely well, on the greatest variety of 
topics. When he did not wish to discuss political affairs, 
he would surprise visitors by talking for a full hour about 
his daughters. 

He “improvised” in poetry lor them. One of his adju¬ 
tants accompanied him to a conference, a strenuous two 
hours filled with controversy. When it was over, he went 
into the next room where his wife and daughters were 
waiting. He sat down and closed Ms eyes. The improvi¬ 
sation began—^poetry, strikingly beautiful, simple enough 
for oMldren to grasp—they Avere then seven and five. 
It was about the stars, about Cinderella, about Poland, 
and a dozen other topics. The adjutant listened for an 
hour, longing to write it down. 

He was known as a silent man. General Weygand 
summed it up when he said that PilsudsM listened wMle 
they all talked, as if he drew inspiration from himself. 
Bds features showed something of that spiritual struggle, 
the outward calm wMch often marks the man who lives 
in upon Mmself. To a certain extent that was all true, a 
secretary says, but he liked to talk. If he went to bed at 
one o’clock he would talk to the secretary for an hour, 
two hours, three hours, night after night; for he slept 
very little—^perhaps four hours, never more than six. 
There was no theme he did not discuss, and on every 
theme he talked well. 
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of tiirrij but felt a very great respect. He did not live in 
that grim silence that forbids a laugh or a joke. Clever 
cartoons of Mmself afforded him many a hearty laugh— 
in one he was hunting through the dictionary for more 
swear words to use about the Sejm; in another he stepped 
through a great frame labeled Constitution, wMch had 
grown too small for him; while in a tMrd he was throw¬ 
ing Cabinet members into the water to see if they could 
swim. There was another favorite, labeled “PilsudsM and 
Ms Cabinet,” where he sat before a screen whose panels 
were all mirrors reflecting Ms o’wm image. 

He was on occasion a great tease. Here is one in¬ 
stance: On one eleventh of ilovember a review of the 
army was held and regiment after regiment marched 
before the Marshal. One of the most spectacular events 
was the passing of the artillery, with the horses at full 
gallop. A few days later there was an official reception, 
where all the Diplomatic Corps were present. An Ameri¬ 
can banker who had witnessed the review paid Ms re¬ 
spects to the Marshal and congratulated him on the 
splendid appearance of the troops. 

When PilsudsM saw that the diplomats standing near 
were craning their necks to hear what was being said, he 
leaned forward and whispered to the banker—an acknowl¬ 
edgement of the compliment and certain small facts about 
the army, none of them of the slightest importance. 
ThinMng that tMs must be a confidential conversation, 
the ambassador-s drew back respectfully and the Marshal 
continued to whisper, wMch enormously excited their 
curiosity. He was very much amused and Ms eyes twin¬ 
kled like a miscMevous boy’s. When the banker with¬ 
drew and was immediately surrounded by the Diplomatic 
Corps, he distinctly heard PilsudsM chuckling. 

An American once called at the Belvedere, accomi®- 
nied by Ms sixteen-year-old son. As they talked ilw Mar¬ 
shal took up the inevitable cigarette. The boy flashed out 



272 3. lighter which he had just purchased, to extend that 
little courtesy to his host. As frequently happens, the 
lighter would not light. 

“Gosh!’’ the discomfited boy burst out in English, 
greatly to the amusement of the Marshal, “wouldn’t you 
know^ the thing wouldn’t go in a moment like this?” 

There was about Pilsudski some constant magnetism 
of greatness, that made people instinctively rise when 
he entered the room. At Druskieniki tourists stood up 
involuntarily when he passed up the road from his cot¬ 
tage to the bathhouse, or strolled through the park or in 
the forest. He would have preferred that they should not 
do that, for he never wanted attention. 

Once at Poman, the hotbed of opposition to bim polit¬ 
ically, a gala performance at the opera was announced in 
his honor. His enemies did not dare plan a demonstra¬ 
tion against him, but decided that they would do nothing 
to show him honor; they would remain seated when he 
entered his box—slight enough in itself, but a significant 
act. He reached the city late in the afternoon and was 
greeted at the station by thousands of people, cheering 
him, madly enthusiastic. His enemies were chagrined and 
surprised, but explained it by saying, “This is only the 
hoi polloi. In the evening the audience will be the intelli¬ 
gentsia, the men who count in Poznan. We will see.” But 
at the opera the same scene was repeated. He entered the 
box and instinctively the great audience rose to its feet 
and cheered and cheered—even men and women who had 
declared they would not. 

One of Pilsudski’s close friends went with his wife 
and little son, the Marshal’s godchild, to the Belvedere. 
They stayed for perhaps an hour. Sometimes the inten¬ 
sity of his thought, developing his ideas, brooding 
over the future, made it difficult for Mm to build with 
words. At such moments friends felt the touch of genius 
in Mm^ the touch of God, one of them called it. His eyes, 
looking far away, warned all those present to silence. 
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they could not move; they felt Greatness in the room and 
trembled. Magical wms the influence of this deep impres¬ 
sion. 

Wrote the Eussian novelist, Dymitr MerejowsM, after 
a talk with Pilsudski in 1921: 


When he entered the room that “quiet wind” spoken of 
in the Book of Kings, wafted about me and I feit^at^once 
that this was he, the Hero, “the essence of being,” as 
Nietzsche said of Napoleon. I recognized that vigorous 
figure of the soldier and the workman, that worn face, 
almost old but immortally young; that steep, overhanging, 
convex brow, deep plowed with crossing furrows, like hard 
stone marked by the sculptor^s chisel; those tightly-com¬ 
pressed lips of the great silent one, and under the obsti¬ 
nately crisped, bristling, fair eyebrows those strangely bril¬ 
liant eyes, now misty, now transparent, with their inex¬ 
pressible glance, deep-seeing, of second sight. I knew that 
form would be sculptured more enduringly than in bronze 
by the chisel of the great sculptor, History. 


In tlie inner circle lie Tras affable and gay and witty, 
always pleasant, always merry; not stem and relentless, 
but very approachable. He had graceful, elegant move¬ 
ments and danced well. His face was lighted up by the 
most radiant smile, not entirely hidden by the long, 
drooping moustaches. He was well bred, no man ia pub¬ 
lic life more so. He had that gift called “social poise” 
and no one could complain of his lack of tact—this was 
especially true at the beginuing of his career; later he 
lost something of his trustiug, affable attitude uTuipr the 
strain of his experiences; he sometimes was severe in his 
manner, seeiug that appeals to good will did not always 
succeed and that vices must be branded with contempt 
and anger. 

Accompanying the beauty of his smile was the pierc¬ 
ing look of his blue, blue eyes under overhanging brows. 
They were strangely brilliant, with an eagle-like look that 
made a man feel he was looking him through and through. 
His deep piercing glance could be full of praise or full 
of accusation. It made the wrongdoer tremble. He could 



274 be exceedingly stern and severe when th.ere was need— if 
he had to chide a general or minister, for instance; hut 
that he always dreaded and had to force himself to go 
through with it. With his aides he was like a father and 
would say every morning, “How are you, my child?” 

Asked to give their impression of Pilsudski, close 
friends and people who had met him only once agreed on 
three points—his smile, the strangely brilliant eyes, and 
his charm. A colleague Avho for sixteen years took orders 
from him without ever having met him, was amazed at 
his friendliness and charm when the war finally brought 
them together. There was something electric about him, 
the man added. 

A woman who was a burning patriot and the owner 
of great estates was shocked at the coup d’etat and could 
not make up her mind whether to side with Pilsudski or 
not; could not decide till he was presented to her at a tea, 
and as they shook hands she was suddenly convinced that 
Poland was safe with him. For the rest of his life she 
was a devoted partisan. 

An army officer’s wife, an ardent National Democrat, 
was asked by the regiment to arrange the details of a 
banquet where Pilsudski was to be guest of honor. They 
were grateful to her for all her toouble and though they 
knew her politics, invited her to the banquet. She was 
completely won over by the Marshal’s charm and from 
that day was as staunch a worker for the BBWR as she 
had once been for the Conservatives. 

He had the greatest dislike for fuss and show, for all 
that is summed up in the word “publicity.” There was 
about him nothing of pose or “showing off”—rather, the 
greatness of simplicity. He avoided public appearances 
whenever he could, more and more as he grew older. He 
saw very few people and he was one of the most difficult 
men in the world for journalists to interview. When he 
wanted the help of the press, as in acquainting the people 
of Poland with his views on some subject, he would sum- 
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long “interview” in wMck the editor asked a question and 
the Marshal answered for three or four paragraphs; a 
second question and a long reply; perhaps a third—^then 
the Marshal to the end of three columns. 

The Polish journalists with whom he talked were only 
four, men he had kno-wn for a long time, in whom he had 
great confidence. MTien some i-tem of news was given out 
at the Belvedere, it was always—to the distress of news¬ 
paper men—^in the past tense: “The Marshal left War¬ 
saw- at four o’clock today for Wilno,” never “will leave at 
four.” He never made use of the press or the radio to 
keep his name and personality before the public, he never 
courted popularity but shunned it, he never played with 
mob psychology. Once in Lwow he agreed to go to a con¬ 
cert organized in his honor, on condition that a note be 
put in the program that there must be no demonstration 
when he entered. At public gatherings he always went 
very rapidly to his place, and left as rapidly. 

“My mother taught me,” he replied to a lady who 
asked why he did that, for it gave people no chance to see 
him, “to wait —to wait for the ladies, for older people— 
that was courtesy. And now when I must go first, when 
everyone waits for me, it is very embarrassing and I walk 
as fast as I can to get it over with.” 

At Geneva Lady Churchill asked that he be presented 
to her. She was greatly surprised to meet a gray-haired 
man in civilian clothes—^black coat and striped trousera 
and gray tie. 

H couldn’t imagine you would look so modest,” she 
said, voicing the general opinion about the first Marshal 
of Poland. 

“If you -will come to Warsaw,” he replied quickly -with 
his beautiful smile, “I will show myself to you in the fall 
splendor of my Marshal’s uniform.” 

For official occasions he put on that uniform, with the 
broad blue and black ribbon of the first class Viriuti 
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Legions; at home a coat with no insignia on sleeve or 
collar or shoulder. This he loved for all its wealth of 
association, and he found it more comfortable than any 
other. But he always had some civilian clothes in his 
wardrobe. 

He was perhaps not careless about dress, but indif¬ 
ferent. Always some one did his shopping, purchasing 
his suits, his shoes and hats and handkerchiefs. Once 
some one in Krakow protested to his wife that his coat 
fitted so badly and she explained, “Yes, I know. I had to 
buy it readymade, you see. Ziuk isn’t interested in clothes 
and wouldn’t go to the tailor to be measured.” 

He was simple and modest to the last degree. He dis¬ 
liked having many people around him. Sometimes he had 
only one adjutant. His visiting cards read “Jozef Pilsud- 
ski”, without any titles whatever. 

In Krakow he lived with his wife in two rooms. Later 
when it was necessary to have a guestroom, it was fur¬ 
nished with only a bed, a chair and a table. They had 
tea and bread, or bread and tea. Luxuries were not for 
him; sometimes even comforts were lacking; this was not 
through self-denial and great will power, but rather that 
he was indifferent to them. 

One day in London, where the P.P.S. group were al¬ 
ways so hard up, a future president of Poland burst into 
the room and cried jubilantly, “I’ve found a shop where 
herring cost five farthings less!” 

“Go to the devil!” Ziuk answered. “I’m thinking about 
Poland, not about herring.” 

At Druskieniki he lived in what had been the garden¬ 
er’s cottage. Friends offered to build hi m a mansion, then 
to add a bathroom to the house, but he said, “Ko, thank 
you, we want to live just like other people here.” It was 
not a large house, and with two aides to be cared for the 
four Pilsudskis had only three rooms; for the Marshal 
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there to he sent away. 

From the street the Belvedere seems a large building, 
but there too Pilsudski lived most simply. All the central 
part of the palace was taken up with rooms of state—re¬ 
ception rooms, one for the adjutants, the great salon 
where distinguished visitors were received, a conference 
room with a long table covered with a green cloth. Be¬ 
yond all these was a small corner room, opening out 
to the park, which was called his rest room. Upstairs 
was Ms workroom—rather a large room with a plain 
desk; over the bed three swords, against a lovely Polish 
wall hanging—one was the gift of the Poles of America, 
one from the First Brigade, the third marked “August 6, 

1914—^August 6, 1916,” was an anniversary present from 
the Legions to remind Mm of the day they left Krakow 
and invaded Congress Kingdom. 

The family lived in one wing of the Belvedere, sis 
small rooms with a bath and a tiny Mtchen. They had one 
servant who was both cook and housemaid, with a woman 
to help when there was a reception. 

“Kot so elaborate a household as the average middle- 
class family in Warsaw,” a friend of the PilsudsMs de¬ 
scribed it. 5 

Unassuming as he was, he had a keen sense of what 
was due not to Jozef PilsudsM, the individual, but to the 
Chief of State or Minister of War or first Marshal of 
Poland. Once a member of the aristocracy went to the 
Belvedere, not correctly dressed. PilsudsM shook hands 
with all the delegation except this man whom he passed 
by. He considered that discourteous to the Polish CMef 
of State; if the man had gone to call on the Eussian gov¬ 
ernor, he would have put on formal morning dress. 

He had h high sense of the importance of Ms position, 
was conscious of its greatness, and on occasion could 
be dignified, formal, severe as well as the most friendly, 
informal person imaginable. Once Witos, coming away 



from a conference at the Belvedere, said, “1 have just 
seen le grand seigneur” 

He was an indefatigable worker, occupied from morn¬ 
ing to night—and often from night till morning. He said 
to the first Cabinet, in November of 1918, that there must 
be a race of work—and he set the pace. He had no time 
for diversions or pleasures. If he traveled, it was in the 
interests of Poland. While he was premier he had a bed¬ 
room at the Eadziwill palace and slept there five nights 
a week, spending only weekends at Sulejowek. The last 
six years of his life he had a bed at the General Inspec¬ 
torate of the army and often spent days at a time in that 
building, without going to his home. 

Always he was occupied with Poland’s business, not 
with his own. Said a Pole who was intimately associated 
with him for a period of thirty years, as lawyer for the 
poUtical prisoners of the P.P.S., as his host in Warsaw 
during the conspiracy days, as a delegate to the Paris 
Peace Conference, as Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
Poland’s ambassador in three important capitals: 

“His family excepted, his interests lay entirely within 
the sphere of public affairs connected with his country. 
It is a fact that, meeting him as I did so often, through 
so many years, we never once talked about private affairs. 
It was as if he did not attach to them any importance 
whatsoever, or as if he had no affairs of his own—onlv 
Poland’s.” 

The adjutants were on duty for twenty-four hours at 
a time, then a free twenty-four hours when they tried to 
catch up with their sleep. He would walk up and down 
for a long time, gesturing with his right hand, some¬ 
times with both hands, thinking, thinking. Often he sum¬ 
moned some member of the Cabinet for elev^ at night or 
midnight, and would talk with him an hour or two. He 
said that he did his best thinking at night when all was 
quiet. Cabinet members found working with him strenu- 
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morning. 

It was hard also for his doctors. He disliked taking 
medicine and would talk for a half-hour, holding a tablet 
in his hand, and when the doctor left, would lay it down 
on the table and go on with his work. He was not par¬ 
ticular about his food but ate what was put before him; 
if it was caviare, he ate caviare ; if it was a glass of Tm'lVj 
he drank that. But he hated being put on a diet. Would 
he eat some fruit? ivo. But if the adjutant left on his 
desk a plate with a quartered apple or pear, he would un¬ 
consciously reach out his hand for a piece and eat it. Like 
the Allies with the frontiers of Poland, he accepted a fait 
accompli. 

‘‘At what hour will you take your drive?” a secretary 
would ask when the doctor ordered a daily drive. 

“I’m not going.” 

But if the man held up the gray overcoat and said, 

Please put on your coat. Pan Marshal, the horses are 
waiting,” he would give a little grunt, leave his desk, 
thrust his arms into the sleeves of the overcoat and say 
shortly, “Let us go.” 

He smoked a great deal—one cigarette after another, 
when he was thinking intently. But less the last year or 
two. Many persons sent him gifts of cigarettes. It was 
one of the little duties of the adjutants to keep a supply 
on hand by the bed, at each end of the room, on every 
table. 

Decisions in weighty matters the Marshal took in soli¬ 
tude, walking around the room and talking to himself. 

He did not allow any one to interrupt him then. A ser¬ 
vant or secretary would hear him from time to time, 
pacing to and fro, stopping, muttering a curse or burst¬ 
ing into laughter. 

When an ambassador, returning from a long absence 
would render an important report at the Belvedere Pil- 
sudski would listen, sometimes contradicting the to 



:ao evoke a more accurate statemeat. Then he would say, 
“Have you finished? Have you said all that you had to 
say? All right then, now I will do my thinking.” 

He would go into the next room and walk up and 
down, sometimes for a very long period. He would put 
out the light, then turn it on, put it out again. At last 
he would return with a decision he had arrived at. If 
their opinions agreed, he would give his hand to the am¬ 
bassador and say briefly, “All right, we are agreed.” If 
not, he postponed the matter till he could secure more 
information. 

Sometimes, to stop thinking over a difficult problem, 
he played patience, always with very small cards. If a 
visitor came in he would finish his game, then their talk 
could begin. When their business was finished, he would 
reach out and take up the cards before the man was out 
of the room. 

He had a second way of resting-^an unusual method. 
He played two games of chess at once, his opponents at 
either end of a long room in the Belvedere, the Marshal 
walking up and down, playing once against Mr. A. and 
then one move against Mr. B. It took so much mental 
energy to think out two series of moves at the same time 
that he declared he felt refreshed when the games were 
ended and could go back to his work with new zeal. He 
was an excellent chess player and nearly always won. 

Many persons sent him sets of chessmen. One that 
amused him very much was carved by hand, the hing a 
likeness of the Marshal, the queen of Madame Pilsudska, 
the pawns soldiers in helmets. 

He was not afraid of death, but he did have one fear— 
money. All Ms life he was poor, but to Mm that was not 
important. What money he had in those early years of 
conspiracy was always for the P.P.S. Once he went to 
St. Petersburg to deliver Mhula and collect funds from 
the Socialist group there. A well-to-do Pole, a helping 
friend of the cause, gave him a sum of money for the 



party and a second contribution -wMcb was for Wiktor, 
for tbe man was shocked to see how poorly he was 
dressed. Pilsudski took out his book and wrote both 
amounts do^vm for the P.P.S. Once when he was ill and 
spent some months at Druskieniki taking a ‘‘cure”, he 
refused to draw his salary from the Ministry of Wai’, say¬ 
ing that he was not doing any work for the army. 

He hated selfishness and graft, l^ever swayed by 
popular clamor or by public opinion, he was direct and 
straightforward in all his dealings—unlike many of the 
old conspirators whose early training in roundabout 
methods remained with them after Poland regained her 
independence. He told people, even members of Parlia¬ 
ment, exactly what he thought of them, sometimes sharply, 
sometimes brutally, always sincerely. He disliked flat¬ 
tery and was entirely indifferent to what men thought of 
him. 

He had a special hatred for three qualities—agreed, 
cowardice, stupidity. He said that men who had these 
could be induced to commit the most infamous deeds— 
the greedy for money, the stupid through a trick, the 
cowardly through intimidation. 

For success, he used to say, three things are necessary: 
will, ability, and a bit of luck. The first two a man can 
control; the third he can’t; it is a gift-. He often said 
that he had luck—^that bullets never hit him; that just 
when he was sure he’d go mad if he pretended longer in 
the Citadel, a message came from the doctor that he was 
to stop for a while; that he arrived from Magdeburg on 
the very day when the Poles had planned to begin street 
fighting against the Germans, and his presence saved 
Warsaw from being fired on. “My luck,” he commented 
when later he heard this. 

By intense and logical thought he was able to foresee 
the future. One of the marks of his genius was his ex¬ 
traordinary farsightedness. Every one of his colleagues 
can give some striking instance of this. In 1912 when in- 
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282 dependence was still a dream and few people were even 
discussing it, lie was already thinking of the governing of 
Poland and said, “The railroads aren’t well planned for 
the country as a whole.” In the reborn state an entirely 
new scheme for the railroads proved to be one of the 
imperative needs. 

Discussing with members of the National Committee 
in Krakow, in the first month of the war, the outcome of 
the struggle, he amazed them by saying, T don’t under¬ 
stand you—guarantees for Poland? How do I Imow Ger¬ 
many and Austria will be the victors? And if they are 
beaten, what will their guarantees be worth?” 

In March of 1916 a friend asked why he looked so dis¬ 
tressed and he replied, “I am angry. The Bussian Eevo- 
lution should have been here by now. Why is it late?” 
To him that revolution, due to the defeats of the Bussian 
armies, was an undoubted fact. When it did come, just 
one year from then, it meant for Poland a change of front 
from east to west. Pilsudski showed it on his maps with 
little flags. 

Another mark of his genius was his power to distin¬ 
guish great things from small. In the first years of in¬ 
dependence, men would take to him some matter they 
thought of great importance. He was simply not inter¬ 
ested. But he would take up in the greatest detail some¬ 
thing they’d passed over as trifling. Later they saw that 
always he was right. 

He had premonitions about the future and they proved 
to be correct so often that he came to trust them. In the 
spring of 1920 he felt that the Kiev expedition would suc¬ 
ceed, but that he would lose two of his dearest friends. 
One of his aides had just been married and was given a 
fortnight’s leave for a honeymoon, with orders to report 
to tte Marshal wherever he might be. The young officer 
arrived and was told that Prince Eadziwill, another aide, 
had been killed by the Bolshevists. To the amazement of 
the staff, the bridegroom was immediately sent back to 
Warsaw with a letter for the Minister of War. 
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letter,” said the puzzled minister. 

ISTo one knew till later that it was an effort to save the 
man’s life and outwit fate. A third adjutant died from 
typhus, so the premonition came true in every detail. 

Always bold, always calm and apparently untroubled, 
never in a hurry, he did everything quickly. He was 
patient with others, forgiving to his enemies, skillful in 
reconciling differences of opinion—between individuals, 
parties, nations. He honored efforts of will, sense of duty 
and of sacrifice, justice, a high sense of honor. He be¬ 
lieved first of all in man’s moral strength which enabled 
him to conquer the most difficult obstacles. Wise, good, 
clever, he was never swerved from his one goal by revolu¬ 
tionary talk or calumnies against his character or threats 
against his life. 

He had devoted friends and admirers, and also de¬ 
voted enemies. People were supremely loyal to or 
hated him violently, they were never indifferent. But as 
the years went on, the devoted admirers greatly outnum¬ 
bered the enemies. Seldom has a public man in any coun¬ 
try been so universally loved during his lifetime. The love 
and adoration of the Strsclec had spread to the Legions 
and then to all Poland. 

He loved nature and would sit for hours, looking at 
the trees, at flowers, at a lake or river. He often talked to 
callers about flowers, drawing their attention to some 
near him and comparing this Polish variety of hortensja 
(something like the hydrangea) with one he had seen in 
Madeira which had a remarkable perfume. He had a spe¬ 
cial seat under one of the great trees in the Belvedere 
park; or he tramped up and down under a long line of 
trees, stopping at the end and leaning both elbows on the 
railing there, gazing into space and meditating. 

People called him a fire-eater because he loved his 
soldiers and was happy with them. Ho other commander 
in the World War was so loved by his officers and his 
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colleagues. No otter kept in suet close touct witt ttem 
afterwards. Pertaps Napoleon’s relation to Ms old sol¬ 
diers and liis marstals is comparable, but Napoleon gave 
Ms officers tuge salaries and lands and tigh position, 
making some of them kings. Pilsndski gave no money, no 
great dignities, only the honor of being a Polish soldier. 
When men did well, he gave ttem more work to do. 

He was twice married. His first wife was a widow, 
Madame Marja Koplewska-Juszkiewicz, who was known 
in P.P.S. circles as “the beautiful lady,” the one who once 
served as “dromedary” for seventy-five books. She was a 
great patriot, devoted to PilsudsM’s work, a gifted con¬ 
versationalist, a delightful hostess to his many guests. 
She was courageous and intelligent, very beautiful, good, 
warm-hearted and impulsive; but also very talkative and 
not always tactful. She was a distinct personality—^per¬ 
haps too much so to make the ideal wife for a man who 
was also a great personality, with one absorbing goal for 
wMch everything else was pushed aside. She had, by her 
first husband, a daughter Wanda, whom Pilsndski loved 
devotedly. She died wMle a student in Paris and he 
grieved greatly. 

Later he married Miss Aleksandra Szczerbinska, the 
“Ola” who had helped in the Bezdany plans and in many 
another P.P.S. and Bojowka affair. She had been the 
head of the women’s courier service of the P.O.W., taking 
orders directly from him. She was an excellent organ¬ 
izer in the party, in the war, and afterwards in the work 
for the widows and orphans of the Legions and for the 
unemployed. She was by nature silent, calm, very tact¬ 
ful. She too preferred a simple life and was always an 
informal hostess. 

A group of Polish ladies from America visited War¬ 
saw and were invited to tea at the Belvedere. They were 
not received formally. Madame Pilsudska walked about 
the rooms, chatting with this group and with that one. 
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was. "When some one pointed her out, they said, “She 
talks with people as if she were just one of them—^isn’t 
she charming?” 

In his private life Pilsudski had one great passion— 
children. He loved them and trusted them, and they loved 
him instinctively. They called him “Dziadek” (grand¬ 
father—or rather, granddaddy), whether they knew him 
or not. Inaccessible to the general public, children could 
always reach him. He would sit on the steps at the Bel¬ 
vedere with groups of children around him like a flock 
of birds. He watched their games and dances, heard them 
recite poems, praised and applauded them. His eyes were 
never stem then, there was no frown on his face. The 
flrst in the nation, he had much of the child in him. His 
love was repaid by all the children of Poland. 

IVhen he was middle-aged his two daughters brought 
a new richness and happiness into his life. They were 
named Yv'anda and Jadwiga, for a famous legendary prin¬ 
cess and a great queen of Poland. One of his close friends 
to whom he was showing the baby Wanda, asked, “You 
surely wanted a son?” 

“Do you know? I didn’t,” was the answer. “What 
would be my son’s fate? He couldn’t accomplish more 
than I have—the Polish state exists. And to be during 
one’s whole life such a Wladyslaw Mickiewicz, son of 
Adam, always distinguished from other men, always hav¬ 
ing attention drawn to him just because he is the son of 
our great poet—^that is surely a fate no one can en\y.'’ 

The Marshal was never too busy to stop for a chat 
with his daughters, whom he loved exceedingly. His eyes 
shone when he looked at them, and when they were with 
him in public his face wore a happy look. An old friend 
of the Marshal said, “The adjutants had orders to let the 
two girls come into the workroom. He would interrupt 
our talk and call them to Mm. They would nestle fondly 
close to Mm. At such a moment I could feel all cares and 
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nected with our affairs. A feeling of joy would permeate 
the atmosphere. These visits were usually short, but ex¬ 
ceedingly charming.” 

They were brought up in almost Spartan simplicity. 
They received many presents, sometimes expensive and 
elaborate ones. They were told that such gifts were not 
sent to them as Wanda and Jadwiga, but as the daugh¬ 
ters of the Marshal whom the senders wished to honor, 
and the dolls and toys must be given to the children of 
the Legionaries who were in need. They played with the 
adjutants. They were interested in everything about the 
army. And later they discussed battles and military 
strategy with their father. One of them won a prize at 
school for the best shooting. 

Aside from the children, Pilsudski had one absorbing 
love—for his country. He loved Poland, said one of his 
colleagues, as a man loves his wife, with reason and also 
with passion. He was like a lover whose sweetheart Eus- 
sia and G-ermany and Austria were threatening. It was 
as if his romantic love made Poland a woman those 
three big ogres might injure and detroy. So sincere, 
so deep was his love for the country that he never spoke 
of it, even to his closest friends—except once, at a Legions 
reunion when he added, at the end of his talk, “Eemem- 
ber, boys, to love Poland—^more than anything else in 
your lives.” 

Avoiding the limelight, preferring to remain in the 
shadow, there were many stories and legends about Pil¬ 
sudski. He was for years before his death a legendary 
figure because he seldom appeared in public. When his 
presence was obligatory at a reception he would show 
himself for a half-hour. On the third of May and the 
eleventh of November, the two great national holidays of 
Poland, he reviewed the troops, “taking the salute” on 
his favorite horse Kasztanka. 
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came to be one of the most important holidays. Public 
and private buildings were decorated with Ms picture, 

Ms initials, flags and banners of the Legions, and flooded 
with light in the evemng. Every shop had something 
about Mm, almost every house put out the wMte and red 
flag. Great crowds went to the Belvedere, cheering for 
the Marshal. A legend, the symbol of the reborn Poland, 
there was combined with this a very human element be¬ 
cause the people loved him. But he made it Ms practice 
not to be in the city on that day. 

In Warsaw he accepted no social invitations, but asked 
his friends to come to Mm. He was a most delightful 
houseguest on the few occasions ■when he could be a guest. 

On his wmy back from Egypt, at the end of a chilly, rainy 
September, he stopped in Bucharest at the home of the 
Polish minister. There wms a guestbook, kept for three 
generations in that family, wMch began with the auto¬ 
graph of Mickiewicz. Pilsudski looked over the book with 
great interest, for it bore many famous names. He -wrote 
these sentences, typical of his style—brief, poignant with 
feeling, expressing sometMng of Ms philosophy: 

“Today is cold and wet. I sit here and blow on my fingers 
to warm them, as though it were already winter. I re¬ 
member how I complained about the heat in the summer. Is 
man so stupidly made that he can not think of the future 
and forgets yesterday? Is he only for today?” 

His knack for packing a sentence with me anin g was 
further illustrated in the last talk the American Ambas¬ 
sador had with Mm. He mentioned the fact that there 
were so many million Poles in the United States and 
added how pleased they would be to receive a message 
from the Marshal. 

“Yes, yes,” acq^uiesced Pilsudski. “Let me think ^tell 
them this: 'A good child never forgets Ms mother.’ ” 

There is a saying that Poles do not recognize the 
worth of their public men until after their deatha It was 



288 true of Kosciuszko, of Stefan Batory, of Traugutt. Pil- 
sudski broke tke tradition, for be won during bis lifetime 
tbe nation’s recognition of tbe greatness of bis services. 
Tbe celebrations for tbe nineteenth of March were not for 
a victory, not for some historical event, but for a nnan 
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THE EXH OF THE TRA.IL. 

After the co«p d’etat PilsudsM’s close Meads noticed 
a change in him. His shoulders began to stoop—^that ran 
in the fa mil y, his father had it, and one of his brothers. 
His hair turned gray, then white. He lost his gay humor 
and his face had constantly a sad expression. 

In 1928 he was ill, haviag a long series of chills from 
which he did not recuperate. With one aide he went to 
Madeira to rest in the sunshine. He seemed entirely re¬ 
covered, but on the steamer going bach he caught cold 
and had another chill. After that, every spriug and every 
autumn he had an attack of influenza. His iron constitu¬ 
tion showed signs of giving way. He was in the sixties— 
not so old in years, but prison and Siberia and the strain 
of war should be counted double—or triple. 

He turned over more and more work to his colleagues 
and his subordinates in the Cabinet and the Sejm, in the 
Ministry of War. Always he was watching over the na¬ 
tion, but he saw the danger to Poland of trusting every¬ 
thing to one man—^what would come at his death? He 
must lead without giving orders. He wanted the men who 
had become accustomed to receiving his commands to de¬ 
cide for themselves, to ask, What would PilsudsM do? 
and then take the responsibility for their acts. He planned 
deliberately to make himself dispensable. He knew that 
he was coming to the end of the trail. Xow and then 
there was a warning note in his words, as once when he 
said, “I win defmd Poland at aU costs—from outside, 
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290 especially from inside. But I am not eternal—I can not 

do everything.’’ 

There had been times when he was disappointed in 
the Poles, when he was angry with them. After the dark¬ 
ness of slavery they were dazed with the sudden change 
and the first breath of independence. They suffered from 
waking pains and didn’t always understand Pilsudski, 
who was teaching them what freedom meant. ’ 

G-radually the country was coming to itself. The na¬ 
tion was acquiring a patriotic consciousness. The last 
few years he was satisfied with Poland. He had lived 
long enough to sow and to reap the harvest—to see in¬ 
stead of chaos a people disciplined and consolidated, with 
men trained to carry on his work. He left to his country¬ 
men three commands: stop disagreeing and unite; work, 
act, have the courage of action; believe in Poland. 

In the summer of 1934 he followed the Challenge Air¬ 
plane Eace hour by hour and was familiar with every 
detail. He talked with the winner, asking him about the 
temperature and many technical questions. He congratu¬ 
lated him and said how pleased he was that Poland could 
take her place among the nations of the world and hold 
her own against all contestants. It was as if, speaking to 
Captain Bajan, he were speaking to the young people 
who will make the Poland of the future. 

In February (1935) he went up to Wilno for the 
funeral of his sister Zofja—Zula, his special pal among 
the children at Zulow. He walked bareheaded behind her 
cof3n and his nearest friends remarked how broken he 
seemed, what a great shock her death had been. 

All over Poland, and especiaUy in Warsaw, there were 
extraordinary celebrations for the nineteenth of March. 
There were so many delegations going out to the Belve¬ 
dere that they began on the afternoon before and con¬ 
tinued all that evening, and all the next day and evening, 
with bands and singing and cheermg in the courtyard of 

the palace. But the Marshal was not at home. 



His ptysiciaxLS iiad known for a year and a kalf that 291 
he was seriously ill. He refused to give up work. He 
would have no reference to his illness in the press, lest 
Poland become discouraged. In April a distinguished 
doctor from Vienna was summoned to Warsaw. He ex¬ 
amined the patient, consulted with the Polish doctors, 
and after several days of observation gave his verdict— 
cancer of the liver, he might live some months—or some 
weeks. Fortunately he suffered little pain. From that 
time on, for those closest to him hope lessened day by 
day. 

The last time he walked to his workroom in the Belve¬ 
dere, supported by two aides, he stopped before a picture 
of himself, taken at the beginning of the war when he was 
nearly fifty. G-aztug at it, he said slowly, “He was a brave 
boy—but now it has come to an end.” 

He insisted on giving an audience to a British diplo¬ 
mat. Later when the French Foreign Minister went to 
Warsaw to discuss a Locarno pact for eastern Europe, 
the Marshal was too ill to see him. He talked with his 
daughters about what they should do when school closed, 
and they made plans for the summer. 

On Saturday, the eleventh of May, he had a talk with 
the general whom he had chosen to be the next com- 
man der-in-chief of the Polish army. Then, unexpectedly 
to the doctors, he had a bad hemorrhage. About noon he 
felt better, but said wearily to Ms wife, “I can’t work. 

I haven’t settled the promotions in the army, and my 
boys are still waiting.” He thought always of Ms faith¬ 
ful soldiers. 

The next morning, Sunday, he was visibly weaker. 
Without speakmg, he stretched out his hand to bless Ms 
daughters. He died at eight-forty in the evening. His 
wife and daughters were with him, the adjutants, three 
doctors and a priest. TMrty-four years before he had 
escaped from the hospital in St. Petersburg. Hine years 
before, at that very hour, he had entered Warsaw, a rebel- 



292 lions marslial at tlie liead of a few companies of soldiers. 

Warsaw wakened tke next morning to find a procla¬ 
mation from tke President of Poland posted on tke walls^ 
a glowing tribute to tbe memory of this great leader of 
the nation. 


To the citizens of the Republic: 

Marshal Pilsudski has died. 

With a lifetime of effort he built up the power of a na¬ 
tion. By the genius of his mind and the supreme exertion 
of his will he resurrected the state. He led it to the re¬ 
birth of its own might, to the liberation of forces on which 
the future destinies of Poland will be based. As reward for 
the magnitude of his labors it has been granted him to see 
our state a living thing, capable of enduring, prepared for 
life; and our army covered with the glory of victorious ban- 
ers. 

This man, the greatest throughout the whole of our history, 
drew the strength of his spirit from the depths of past 
ages and by superhuman mental effort he visualized the 
future paths for Poland to take. 

He did not see himself in all this, because he had felt for 
a long time that his physical strength was ebbing. He looked 
for men and trained them for independent work, men on 
whom the burden of responsibility must fall in turn. He 
bequeathed to the nation a legacy of caring for the honor 
and might of the state. This inherited duty we, the living, 
must accept and put upon our shoulders. 

Lret our grief and sorrow deepen in us, in the whole na¬ 
tion, the appreciation of our responsibility to his spirit and 
to the generations yet to be. 

The President of the Republic. 

I. Moscicki. 


All tke capital was in mourning. All of Polandj too. 
Flags were half-masted^ with long streamers of crepe. 
Public buildings were hung with black, and many private 
houses also. Every shop window displayed the Marshal’s 
picture, with a frame of black or a crepe ribbon. All offi¬ 
cials, every soldier and officer in the army, all school chil¬ 
dren w'ore a band of black on the sleeve. The Cabinet 
X)roelaimed national mourning, and the people of Poland 
obeyed not perfunctorily, but because they were sincerely 
grieving in their hearts. They all felt suddenly orphaned 
—'workers, eminent writers, politicians, humble peasants, 



leading generals, simple soldiers. Such, universal grief 293 
for a public man is rarely seen. 

Tbe broad ayenue leadiug to tbe Belvedere was closed 
to traffic and for three days crowds of sorrowing people 
went on foot, to stand in front of the palace in silent 
tribute to Marshal PilsudsM. The salon was converted 
into a mortuary chapel, its walls hung with black, an 
altar between the windows, a catafalque built up with 
three steps covered with red—a special sign of honor for 
Ttitip; or president or Chief of State. Here the body lay, 
dressed in the uniform of a marshal, above it three his¬ 
toric banners—of 1831 and 1863 and the Legions. 

Foreign visitors said of the state funeral that it was 
dignified, beautiful, artistic, with no splurge or vain dis¬ 
play. Wednesday evening the body was taken to the 
cathedral, with an escort of soldiers, the family and close 
friends; so the newspapers announced, but the procession 
took an hour and a half to pass. The sidewalks were 
packed with people who had been waiting for hours. M in- 
dows were crowded with spectators. And all of them in 
utter silence. There was no sound but the tolling of 
church bells, the hooves of the horses, the measured tramp 
of many feet, walking slowly, the muffled drums. 

The silver coffin was covered with a white pall and a 
Polish fiag with the white eagle. On it lay the Marshaks 
baton, sword and gray cap. The street lights were cov¬ 
ered with black. By the gun carriage that bore the coffin 
walked soldiers with flares that cast a yeUow flickering 


light. And always that utter sdence. 

On Thursday the body lay in state at the cathedral 
and until after midnight endless lines of people passed 
by, to look for a last time upon his face, to render him a 
last honor. The decoration of the church was very l^eauW 
ful, impressive in its simplicity. From the vaulting high 
above hung four wide streamers of white and red satm 
and four of black chiffon, draped back to the piers, so 
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on the coffin with its guard of soldiers. 

On Friday morning, after mass at the cathedral, there 
was a procession through the capital to the flying field 
for a military review, “the last march past the Chief.” 
The procession itself was remarkable, with a delegation 
from every regiment of the Polish army, monks, nuns in 
wide white headdresses, priests, the Diplomatic Corps, 
foreign military attaches and the special representatives 
of foreign nations, the Cabinet and members of Parlia¬ 
ment, the heads of the various churches in Poland in 
gorgeous robes, presidents of universities in their me¬ 
dieval gowns, Poles from abroad and peasants in striped 
or flowered costumes, and the Marshal’s horse with capa¬ 
rison of black. Officers dressed in the old Legion uniform 
carried the many decorations given to Pilsudski. 

Opposite the tribune stood scores of delegations with 
their furled banners, bearing streamers of crepe. There 
were veterans and school children, political parties and 
social organizations, university students. Scouts and ath¬ 
letic clubs, men, women, children, standing for hours to 
pay a last tribute. 

A nation sorrowing in review. The gun carriage with 
the coffin was placed on a mound and Pilsudski’s old 
soldiers marched by, saluting him for the last time. Their 
emotion spread to the great throng of spectators who 
looked on in silence. Tramp of feet, the sound of horses’ 
hooves, occasionally a word of command. Standards of 
all divisions of the army dipped three times in salute. A 
dramatic moment when a military band passing the 
mound raised their silver trumpets, but made no sound. 
Then the general in command rode back, saluted and re¬ 
ported, “Pan Marshal, the review is ended.” 

A stretch of railroad track had been built overnight 
by army engineers, connecting the flying field with the 
nearest railroad line. While the military bands played 
the Polish national anthem and the march of the First 
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the coffin was drawn by the generals of the army to the 
main tracts, where it was placed on a fiat car for the 
journey to Krakow. Eain had been threatening through 
the day, and just as the army’s farewell was finished it 
came with thunder and lightning—as if the very heavens 
were mourning for the Marshal of Poland. 

The funeral train went very, very slowly with stops 
in many towns. Flood lights fell on the coffin and the 
wreaths around it. Great crowds had gathered along the 
way to see it pass, and knelt in homage to Pilsudski. Bon¬ 
fires flamed from the hilltops, the peasants’ last salute. 

There was an impressive demonstration at Kielce, the 
first city which the Legions occupied after they crossed 
the frontier into Congress Kingdom in 1914. It was seven 
on Saturday morning when the train arrived at Krakow 
where all the station was hung in black. 

The cortege formed for the procession through that 
charming, medieval city—from the station through the 
ancient marketplace, past the Church of Our Lady where 
trumpeters sounded the “Heynal” and on past the univer¬ 
sity to the hill that is called Wawel. It was much like the 
procession in Warsaw, but with many more people, espe¬ 
cially more peasants and more delegations of associations 
and societies from all over Poland. It was four hours in 
passing. 

On the steps of the cathedral the President of Poland 
made a short address. There was a service in the church 
and then the casket was carried down into the crypt 
where lie buried the kings of Poland and four not of 
royal birth—^two soldiers, and two poets who kept alive 
the spirit of nationality during the Partitions. Here the 
Marshal’s body was placed, near the tombs of SobiesM 
and Kosciuszko and Poniatowski. With two of these four 
leaders men associate the word “failure’, with two of 
them “success”. Ko one questioned the right of Pilsudski 
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pay him. 

Conspirator, soldier of the Legions, Chief of State, 
premier. Minister of War, builder of the new Poland, at 
his death he became again a little boy and asked that his 
heart be taken to Wilno to lie at his mother’s feet. Then, 
as all through his life, he was devoted to her memory. 

Krakow had a hundred and thirty thousand visitors 
that day. Only a few hundred could hear the service in 
the cathedral. Loud speakers were installed all over the 
city and people knelt in the street before the microphones, 
weeping as they listened to the description of a major and 
a simple N.C.O. who had served under the Marshal. All 
over Poland people in their homes wept as they heard the 
broadcast from Krakow. 

“To the shades of kings,” said the President of Poland, 
“is added a new companion in eternal rest. Though his 
head bears no crown and his hand carries no scepter, he 
was king of our hearts and master of our desires.” 

Did the people remember on that day that PilsudsM’s 
mother had said to him, “One is obliged to sacrifice him¬ 
self for the nation. It is a hard thing during life—a lone¬ 
liness. And after death it is eternal glory.” 

Poland was stricken, bowed down in her grief. It was 
as if each household had lost a father, each district its 
special leader. When an Englishman offered to pay gen¬ 
erously for a place in the window of a private house in 
Krakow, the hostess answered simply, “I could not take 
any money, sir—^why, I would not for the funeral of my 
own father, much less for the Marshal.” 

Jozef Pilsudski rests in the Wawel. Others wiU con¬ 
tinue his work, to make Poland strong and prosperous at 
home and respected abroad. But they know that no one 
can take his place. The greatest honor they can pay his 
memory is to have, as he had all his life long, only one 
goal—to serve his country. ■ 
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mon level and became a monumental figure. He had the 
soul of a leader. He belonged to that group, small 
throughout Mstory, whom God chooses to carve out hu¬ 
man destinieSj to map out roads for the nations and con¬ 
duct the people along them. The admiration felt for 
Mm by Ms countrymen will increase constantlv. 

It is too soon to assign Ms place in Mstory. Two or 
three generations must pass before there is perspective 
enough to see Mm iu relation to Ms era, to Poland's Ms¬ 
tory, to the rest of Europe, to the world. As commander- 
in-cMef in 1920, as executive, as adviser in financial mat¬ 
ters, as initiator of plans for the Foreign Ofdce he gave 
a monumental service to the reborn state. Separately 
these speak of greatness. AH of them together arouse our 
admiration. His greatness is already looming, fore¬ 
shadowing the verdict of Mstory. 

Some compare him with Kosciuszko and PoMatowski, 
but he knew how to do what they could not do—rouse 
people of all ranks and make them believe in their own 
strength. Some compare him with Stefan Batory, but 
that king, fighting against quarrelsome nobles and gov¬ 
ernmental disorder, had a brief reign of ten years and did 
not finish Ms task. Some, going farther back, compare 
Mm with Ladislas LoMetek who uMted the state, and 
Kazimierz the Great who strengthened it internally, and 
Ladislas Jagiello who defended it; but they worked rm- 
der medieval conditions in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. And some compare him with Boleslaw the 
Brave who was both a great military leader and a politi¬ 
cian, attaining a Mgher place than any of Ms contempo¬ 
raries in Europe; a stem man, yet at Ms death in 1025 
there was a whole year of mourning in Poland. 

There is indeed no figure in the long past of Polish 
Mstory to be compared with Josef PilsudskL Among the 
outstanding names there is not one who was both succ^s- 
ful soldier and successful builder. He lived in a unique 
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ended on tbe heights. No other Pole has occupied such a 
position, concentrating in his hands so much power. He 
stands alone, a symbol of Ms country. The nation parti¬ 
tioned—^the World War—making the frontiers of a re¬ 
born state—^the great danger of the Bolshevist invasion— 
typical Polish disorder resultmg from a weak govern¬ 
ment—at last a strong government and Poland’s place in 
the world assured: the merest outlme of his life is a 
summary of the story of Poland. 

A solitary figure standing on a unique summit of Ms- 
tory, wMch will become Mgher and higher as the per¬ 
spective increases. He was not a prophet with no honor 
in Ms own country. Many monuments were erected dur¬ 
ing his lifetime, and Ms tomb at the Wawel became im¬ 
mediately a shrine to wMch the people go in ever increas¬ 
ing numbers, to look upon his face, noble and beautiful 
in death, under the glass panels of the silver casket. 

The Belvedere and the Sulejowek villa are both Pil- 
sudski museums, with their rooms furnished just as they 
were in the Marshal’s lifetime. In the palace in Warsaw 
are four rooms filled with various gifts sent by admirers 
everywhere—^including many from Polish peasants. Five 
large cases of decorations, and a gray cap with the wMte 
eagle—^the last one he wore. 

But the real memorial of Pilsudski is the great mound 
of earth at Sowiniec (So-veen'-yets), a village near Kra¬ 
kow, across the Vistula from the Kosciuszko mound. 
Poles love the soil itself and it is an old custom, dating 
back to the legendary Krakus and Wanda, to show spe¬ 
cial honor by making a Mgh mound from small gifts of 
earth brought by hundreds and thousands of people. Cabi¬ 
net members, school children, countless organizations, 
visiting the crypt at the Wawel, went out to Sowiniec, 
each person taking a basket or a barrow of earth. Some¬ 
times tMs was carried from a place nearby, sometimes it 
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ated with, the Marshal. 

Forty-eight contributions of earth were sent by the 
governors of all the states in the and these too 

contained historic soil—iTew York’s from the breastworks 
of the battlefield at Saratoga, a battle whose strategy 
was planned by Kosciuszko; Arizona’s from the Grand 
Canyon, in a jar made by Hopi Indians: Pennsylvania’s 
from Valley Forge; Hew Jersey’s from Washington’s 
headquarters; Illinois’ from the grave of Abraham Lin¬ 
coln. 

How d:oes Pilsudski rank with other leaders? Like 
Jeanne d’Arc, he rallied a nation that had become dis-, 
couraged after repeated defeats in war, made his apa¬ 
thetic countrymen believe that victoiy was possible, and 
expelled, the invader. Like Oliver Cromwell, he was both 
leader of the army and head of the government. Or his 
service to Poland may be compared to the joint labors 
of four men for Italy—Mazzini, the inveterate conspira¬ 
tor; Garibaldi, the dramatic guerilla leader in the red 
shirt; Cavour, the builder of strong foundations; and 
Mussolini, the dictator of our own day. But none of 
these statements covers satisfactorily the many-sided 
achievements of the Marshal. 

There is but one man in history to compare with this 
Polish patriot—^George Washington who with an army of 
volunteers led a successful rebellion against a powerful 
empire. In many details their lives were similar: Each 
laid down his great power when he might easily have 
made himself king or dictator. Each had enemies, some¬ 
times very bitter enemies, who stooped to personal insults 
and low intrigues. Each made his decisions and worked 
toward them, undeterred by blame or praise, by any storm 
of public opinion. Each had great self-control, but on 
occasion could show great anger. Each had hands ever 
clean so that no man could charge him with profiting 
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300 Tt>y liigTi oface. Each, was a pillar on whicli centered 
the life of the nation. 

Both were horn into families well-to-do, if not weal¬ 
thy. Both lacked the trainmg of a university or a regu¬ 
lation military school, yet self-taught proved themselves 
remarkable strategists who won great admiration from 
experts. Both surrounded themselves, in the adminis¬ 
tration of a new state, with able young men, many of 
whom they had trained in war, and put them into high 
positions of trust to serve the nation. At their deaths 
they were the same age—^three score years and seven. 

There are those who say Josef Pilsudski will be re¬ 
membered as the man who won independence for Poland, 
partitioned among three neighboring empires; that his 
greatest merit was not his achievements ia war, great as 
those were, but that he resurrected faith in the hearts of 
a discouraged, passive people and inspired them with his 
own confidence that it was possible to fight and to win. 

There are those who say he will be remembered less 
for this than for his greater work in building up the 
reborn state from the chaos and disorder existing on 
his return from Magdeburg to the strong power it is to¬ 
day ; for his stem putting down of the governmental 
quarreling and confusion which were traditional in 
Poland, for his fight against corruption, for the stabiliza¬ 
tion of the country’s finances and the adoption of the 
budget system. 

And there are those who, taking a wider view, think 
he will be remembered as the man whose peace policy 
with Russia and Germany, for a thousand years the tradi¬ 
tional enemies of Poland, was the predule to a general 
peace in Europe, pointing out the way to the nations 
of the world. His was the constructive plan both of a 
skillful soldier and of a sincere lover of peace. 

It is too soon to judge, to award him a final niche 
in history. The present generation can but grieve at his 
passing and say of Pilsudski, as was said of Lincoln, 



Captain with the mighty heart. 

^ Me held his place, 

Held the long purpose like a growing tree, 

Held on through blame and faltered not at praise. 
Held on in calm rough-hewn sublimitv 
And when he fell ♦ * * he went down ' 

As when a lordly cedar, green with boughs, 

Hoes down with a great shout upon the hills 
And leaves a lonesome place against the =kv. 


To honor Mm most, they must dedicate their lives to the 
great task remaining before them, pledging increased 
devotion to the cause for wMch he gave the last Ml 
measure of devotion—^to Poland. 



lasted two days when two hundred and fifty Poles were 
pitted against fifteen hundred Russians who had artillery. : 

But for the most part these encounters were not real 
battles with regular tactics. They were raids and ambus¬ 
cades, attacks on arsenals and patrols, the result of 
chance. Smaller groups now, usually under a thousand, 
easily dispersed, hiever enough arms, never enough am¬ 
munition. Yet stamped out at one point, the fires of in¬ 
surrection would blaze up in another. 

Other countries were in general friendly to Polish 
aspirations, but would not run the risk of a European 
war over the Polish question. Napoleon III had pro¬ 
claimed himself the champion of all oppressed groups; 
he promised lavishly, but his scheme to form an alliance 
among the western Powers to aid Poland came to noth¬ 
ing. England, always against Russia, was not sufdciently 
interested in that remote inland country to take any 
decisive action, so soon after the Crimean War. 

After weeks of negotiating the two nations joined 
with Austria in a protest to Russia. It met with a con¬ 
temptuous, evasive answer. Protests and threats—and 
the Poles were left to their fate. Bismarck was working 
with the czar, eager to seize the opportunity to stamp out 
once and for all hopes of Polish independence. 

Uncertain of their own strength, the volunteers be¬ 
gan to lose confidence and to doubt their victory. The 
insurrection changed to guerilla warfare. Yet it did not 
die out after a few months. It was a struggle of badly 
equipped, badly organized insurgent bands against the 
empire of the czars, a handful of young Poles and their 
madness against the Russian colossus. 

For a full year and a half they persisted, hoping 
always that whole communities of peasants would join 
them, hoping too to impress western Europe and secure 
armed intervention. They wanted to make the insurrec¬ 
tion last as long as they possibly could, with the mini¬ 
mum of lives sacrificed; so they seldom attacked xmless 
the enemy were retreating. 



Winter was the most difficult time. The Central 
Committee turned over their power to a dictator, the 
nohle Traugutt, who tried to reorganize the army and 
make the civil goveimment efficient when it was work¬ 
ing under a thickening net of police persecution; but 
even his great strength of will could not keep the upris¬ 
ing alive. The hopes of the nation had changed to a hit¬ 
ter pessimism. The mass of the people took no great 
part. The peasants’ share was hardly more than a dream 
of the 1863 idealists. 

Single little military demonstrations began to die 
out. Leaders thought only of resisting stubbornly, not 
of attacking aggressively. They marched and retreated, 
losing men not in actual fighting so much as by the dis¬ 
persion of exhausted groups. One by one the guerilla 
bands were rounded up by the enemy. With the arrest 
of Traugutt in April of 1864 and his execution in Au¬ 
gust the national government fell and it was all over. 
By the time the last sparks were extinguished, Eussia 
had sent into the country no less than four hundred 
thousand men. 

“We died,” a Polish writer represents those heroic 
soldiers as speaking to future generations, “we died not 
for nothing. Our death may be knowledge for you.” 

1863 was an unsuccessful attempt, on the part of 
ardent youth, to regain Poland’s independence. It was 
marked by great heroism and courage, by devotion and 
enormous sacrifices from both men and women. It was 
punished with ruthless hand. To Eussian psychology 
there was only one way to crush the Polish spirit of 
resistance—cruelty with no thought of sentiment. From 
this time dates Eussia’s violent hatred for her minorities. 

Actual losses in battle totaled about twenty-five thou¬ 
sand, but the victims of czarist reaction were four times 
as many. The police were doubled and were organized 
like an army. They were not reproved for cruelty. 
Whips in the hands of cavalry were a daily story. Pris- 



ons already full "ft'ere crowded still more. Every Pole in 
a government post was dismissed, and places filled with 
the scum of a corrupt bureaucracy. 

Between peasants and landowners the Russians fo¬ 
mented a spirit of hostility to break up the solidarity of 
the nation. Because the Roman Church was everjTvhere 
a center of Polish culture and a teacher of patriotism, 
it was deprived of its privileges: bishops were exiled, 
lands confiscated, monasteries suppressed, priests for¬ 
bidden to travel, to build or repair a church, to minister 
to the sick outside their own parishes—save with special 
permissions. 

Russian Poland was governed as a conquered coun¬ 
try. For administrative purposes it was divided into 
three parts: the eastern provinces, with Kiev the larg- 



POllAND PAETITIONED. RUSSIA, WITH THE LION’S 
SHAKE, DIVIDED HERS INTO THREE PARTS. 
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14 est city; the central part with the largest population, 
called by the Poles “Congress Eingdom” because its 
boundaries as a separate kingdom had been arranged at 
the Congress of Vienna in 1815—it was about as large as 
New York state, as large as England plus Scotland; and 
lastly the third part, Lithuania, that northern district 
which from 1386 on was a part of Poland, its largest 
town Wilno—not to be confounded with the political 
division we know as Lithuania since the litorld li^ar. 
Many a man born in that northern section would say 
proudly when asked if he was a Pole, “Yes, I am a 
Lithuanian,” just as some Britishers answer, “Yes, I 
am Scotch—or Welsh,” just as some Americans answer, 
“Yes, I am a Virginian,” or Wes, Pm a New Eng¬ 
lander.” 

After the insurrection of 1863 these three parts of 
Eussian Poland were ruled by military governors chosen 
by the czar. The Avhole administration was Eussian. 
That was the language used in schools and courts, in all 
official business. There was no local self-government, no 
trial by jury—privileges that the Eussians enjoyed. Es¬ 
tates were confiscated, their owners exiled, and con¬ 
tributions,” as they were euphoniously termed, demanded 
—exorbitant sums that beggared the victims. 

Here is the record for twenty months in “Congress 

Kingdom”: 

396 executions 
12,211 prison sentences 
10,398 of these for penal servitude 
7,000 and more exiled 
1,979 of these sent to Siberia 

1,660 estates confiscated, to say nothing of the sums that 
went into the pockets of Russian officials. 

But nowhere was the punishment so severe as in 
Lithuania, a district always distinguished for patriotism. 
It was no longer considered a part of Poland, but was 
Eussian soil. It became the house of servitude par ex¬ 
cellence. Here Count Muraviev was governor, he whom 



the Poles called “the hangman” and “the executioner of 
Wilno.” He was notorious for his cruelty and drastic 
measures in stamping out the insurrection, the century’s 
best example of political sadism. 

He condemned to death more than five thousand per¬ 
sons. He confiscated seventeen hundred and ninety-four 
estates and levied “contributions” totaling fourteen mil¬ 
lion roubles. Poles were forbidden to buy land. He 
made no attempt to cover this russification with the 
cloak of the law as Bismarck did in German Poland. 
Here sentences were pronounced not only by the courts 
but also by administrative process, without any trial, on 
no more evidence than suspicions. 

One village sheltered a wounded rebel. Cossacks sur¬ 
rounded it and burned all the cottages. The peasants 
nearby were forced to plow its site. Thus Muraviev 
crushed out 1863, writing the story in blood. 

Lithuania was like a graveyard. The manor houses 
had been centers of the independence idea and were now 
the particular object of Muraviev’s hatred. On many 
estates only women and children remained. Ladies went 
into permanent mourning, not to express their personal 
sorrow, but a national mourning for Poland. It was not 
punishment in Lithuania, it was persecution and martyr¬ 
dom. 

Bare facts and figures tell only a part of the story. 
The greatest tragedy was the change in Polish charac¬ 
ter. It was more than men that died. On those battle¬ 
fields, in those sldrmishes faith itself had died. How 
came a generation with no confidence in its own strength, 
a period of denial and doubt when men turned away 
from daring thoughts, when ideals were called vague 
dreams and only material demands considered. 

All possibility of military action died out. People 
spoke of 1863 as the last of the great romantic escapades, 
pathetic and hopeless, noble but how foolish, heroic-but 
how suicidal! Hever again would they make such a 
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16 mad attempt; instead tliey would try to keep alive Polish 
culture and through day by day efforts strive for eco¬ 
nomic and educational improvement. Perhaps in three 
or four generations they would be strong enough to 
prepare adequately for war and to fight again. There 
must be no repetition of 1863. 

A second result was the enormous change in the so¬ 
cial and economic life of the Poles. The elite of the na¬ 
tion, the best patriots, the idealists, the energetic leaders 
were nearly all gone—dead or exiled. The nobility who 
for centuries had been the dominant group lost their 
place at the head of the community, never to regain it. 
They had played their last role in Polish history. 

Their sons, ruined financially through the loss of 
their estates, went into professional life and were added 
to the developing middle class of the towns. In a few 
years this group began to take the place formerly held 
by the nobles. 

A third result was that, with the failure of 1863, the 
Polish question ceased to be of international interest. 
It became what Russia and Germany and Austria in¬ 
sisted it should be—an internal question for the Parti¬ 
tioning Powers alone to deal with. 

Lastly there came a school of political thought that 
branded with the word “romantic” every suggestion of 
an independent Poland. A man who urged concertevi 
action against Russia, if only to win some concession 
from the czar, found people sceptical and shying away 
from any plan verging on illegality. Some Poles tried 
to propitiate the authorities by openly protesting their 
loyalty to Russia. Some argued that the best way to 
serve Poland was not to irritate Russia, but to cooperate 
with her. Political life ceased to exist. People wanted 
to forget 1863 and not to think of the past. They asked 
only to live in peace. 

. Independence? That was a dream, living only in the 
prayers of women, in the dreamy lines of poets, in the 
sensitive hearts of children. 



In a lecture given in 1924 PilsudsM said, “The effects 17 
of 1863 are so profound that one can say: Even today 
every child born is marked by the year 1863.” 

Poland was a fair land, a rich land, blessed by nature. 

It had more variety of scenery than the monotonous, fiat 
landscape suggested by the name; for Poland means 
“the country of the plain.” From the Baltic seacoast and 
the melancholy northern provinces, with their gray skies 
and mysterious forests, through the lake district, past 
vast stretches of fertile farms that once gave her the title, 

“the granary of Europe,” on to the mountains in the 
south, snow-covered throughout the year, Poland offered 
a diversified picture. A country with a marvelous spring 
time, after the long, hard winter. Towns with walls and 
gates and marketplaces of unspoiled medieval look. Cities 
with fascinatiug styles of architecture in churches and 
palaces. Peasants in gay striped or flowered costumes. 

An artistic people, with an exceedingly ancient culture. 

Yes, a rich land of great beauty. Yet a sad land, 
like a fair lady clad in deepest mourning. Over it all, 
from seacoast to mountains, but particularly over Eussian 
Poland, lay the pall of enslavement, the black clouds of 
political oppression and persecution. 



II. 


AT ZULOW. 

Sliortly after 1863, in a period of national grief and 
suffering, Jozef Pilsudski ivas born. The fifth of De¬ 
cember, 1867. 

A cold night, with a snowstorm raging. Some Eus- 
sian officers returning from camp saw the manor house 
on the Zulow (barred 1—Zu'-woof) estate with all the 
windows lighted. They thought Polish conspirators must 
be meeting there, went to the house, and demanded to 
see the owner. They were kept waiting a long time and 
when finally he came, it was to explain simply, “My 
son is just this moment born.'- There was a conspirator 
in the house, but the Eussians did not know it till 
years later. 

It is not without significance that Pilsudski was 
bom in Lithuania, the birthplace of Kosciuszko and of 
Mickiewicz, greatest of Polish poets ; that he was born 
in that northern country where the landscape has a 
certain romantic and melancholy quality, and kept all 
his life characteristics of men from the borderland— 
they are silent, determined, secretive, yet full of kind¬ 
ness, goodness, sentiment. 

Zulow was an estate of thirty thousand acres, north¬ 
east from Wilno, partly forest, partly arable land. There 
was a large park, with fine trees and a pond, and a frame 
house with classic pediment and white columns, ten 
rooms all on one floor—^just such a house as you see 
today all through that district. There was an annex for 
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guests and servants, a separate house for the kitchens, 
and more than the usual number of farm buildings. 
The forest "^vas close to the house and sometimes bears 
came into the garden. 

The families of Pilsudski’s parents Avere nobles, Avith 
a history reaching far back. Legend tells of a Prince 
Ginet (Gee-net), a heathen chieftain of Lithuania, Avho 
headed the delegation sent to KrakoAV in 1386 to ar¬ 
range the details for the Avmdding of JadAviga, the beau¬ 
tiful girl-queen of Poland, and Ladislas Jagiello, grand 
duke of Lithuania—a v^edding that Avas followed by the 
Christianizing of Lithuania and the federal union of the 
tAvo peoples and the founding of the famous Jagiello- 
nian djmasty that reigned in Poland for two hundred 
years. 

At a meeting of the northern chiefs in 1430 ^this is 
not legend but Avritten history—Prince Ginet urged 
that the Lithuanians should abide by that union and 
consolidate the two lands. Old records show that the 
Ginets married into six important families. In 1625 
one of them inherited an estate called “Pilsudy” and 
took the name Ginet-Pilsudski. To an expert in heraldry 
one detail of the Pilsudski crest shows that this was 
a princely family. 

The mother’s line, BilleAvicz (Bill-lay'-veets), goes 
back still farther—to the ancestor of Ladislas Jagiello, 
the Lithuanian duke Giedymin who in 1320 moved his 
capital to Wilno. Several times there had been mar¬ 
riages between the Ginets and the Billewiczes. 

The two families were then well acquainted. Jozef 
Pilsudski and Marja Billewicz had been friends for 
some time when they found that they loved each other. 
He was nine years the elder, and a cousin of her mother. 
They were betrothed during feverish preparations for 
the insurrection of 1863 and were married very quietly 
after it broke out. The bridegroom took no part in the 
many skirmishes and small battles, but served as com- 
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20 missioner for tlie civil government set up by tbe secret 
Committee in Warsaw. 

Persecuted by tbe Russians, pursued by Cossacks, 
tbe young couple bad to flee from tbe Pilsudski estate. 
They stayed for a time in Wilno and then installed them¬ 
selves at Zulow wbicb sbe bad inherited from her 
mother. 

Pilsudski was an educated agriculturist and bad 
great plans to introduce new methods at Zulow and 
industrialize tbe estate—^pioneer work in Lithuania. 
He bad three or four hundred bead of cattle. He built 
windmills, a yeast factory, a refrigerating plant, brick 
kilns, a turpentine factory, a brewery, flour mill and 
sawmill, taking up each new project enthusiastically 
but soon dropping it to begin '■notber. He made none 
of them pay and little by little got deep and deeper into 
debt. Always busy with tbe affairs of tbe estate and of 
tbe community, be gave little time to bis family and 
left tbe upbringing of tbe children to bis wife. 

Madame Pilsudska was a very remarkable woman. 
In The Deluge Sienkiewicz describes tbe old chateau 
where she was bom as the home of bis heroine whom 
be named Billewicz—a proud, sympathetic figure, a 
noble type of Polish womanhood. And that was exactly 
what Marja Pilsudska was. Her picture in her son’s 
bedroom at tbe Belevedere shows a beautiful lady with 
thoughtful face and calm eyes. Like many a woman of 
that insurrection epoch she is dressed in mourning, with 
an expression of premature sadness. If tbe son was 
called the incarnation of tbe Polish race, the phrase ap¬ 
plies to tbe mother also. 

A model wife, manager of a busy bousebold, sbe de¬ 
voted herself to her children. Sbe was a woman of 
strong character, high spirited, quick to understand and 
to make decisions. Hard and pure as a diamond, one of 
her sons described her years later, proud only to a 
Russian. Sbe was a flaming patriot, acknowledging the 
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complete failure of the recent insurrection, yet never 21 
despairing of Poland. 1863 must he only the reason 
for fighting again, a stimulant to some heroic action. 

Much of this she owed to her grandfather with 
whom she lived after her mother’s death when she was 
four. He loved her, but brought her up with a Spartan 
regime. She was very delicate and he wanted to make 
her soul strong and indomitable, to overcome her weak 
constitution. He always regretted that she was not a 
boy and discussed Polish history and current events 
with her as if she would grow up to lead a charge on 
the battlefield. 

During her childhood the Poles were still being pun¬ 
ished for the insurrection of 1830. She was six when 
the uprising of 1848 ended with another failure. She 
was old enough to understand when the Crimean War 
came and her grandfather told her Mickiewicz had died 
of cholera while trying to raise a Polish Legion there, 
and what an opportunity the Poles had lost—an oppor¬ 
tunity to fight side by side with France and England 
and make them realize that the Polish question was not 
dead. 

Often in their long talks he would speak of Eosci- 
uszko whom he admired most of all, and would declare 
that Poland must rely on her own efforts to win inde¬ 
pendence, that she needed a leader who should be self- 
reliant, indomitable, entirely devoted to this one aim, 
with a magnetic personality able to draw the nation to 
his side. 

Jozef Klemens, as that December baby was chris¬ 
tened, was the fourth child in the Pilsudski family, the 
second son. There were three more children bom at 
Zulow. 

There was little amusement at this manor house, 
never dancing, for the country was in mourning. Rus¬ 
sians, no matter how high oflhcials they might be, were 
not invited to Zulow. But there were many guests, 



22 relatives staying at the house often. With so many 
brothers and sisters, with a large park to play in, fields 
and forest to enjoy, with a pony and a boat on the 
pond, with affectionate parents who gave them if not 
luxury, at least more than comfort, Jozef’s childhood 
would have been a happy country idyl—^but for one 
thing, the thing that made his father’s face sad and 
worried, made his mother’s eyes fill wfith tears. 1863 
was all too fresh in their minds. 

Madame Pilsudska was strict with the children. She 
disapproved of their complaining about each other, she 
preached harmony among brothers and sisters, she in¬ 
stilled in them a high sense of duty. They were not to 
treat people as inferiors, whoever they might be. The 
servants were told not to give the children what they 
asked for, unless the asking was polite. 

Bronislas, the oldest son, was a serious boy, inter¬ 
ested only in his studies. Zofja, w'hom they called Zulu, 
and little Ziuk, their nickname for Jozef, were the most 
lively of the children and were great pals. The mother 
saw in Ziuk, when still a child, unusual energy and the 
instinct of leadership. She loved him more than the 
others and devoted herself particularly to him, exerting 
all her influence, moulding his character. She taught 
him to read and write. She taught him love of countrj', 
a knight’s honor and duty. 

She made the manor house at Zulow^ a treasury that 
kept alive traditions of the struggle for independence. 
She would never admit a permanent defeat, would not 
let her family resign itself passively to the Russian 
yoke, but taught her children to hate czardom and to 
remember the tragic hours Poland had lived through. 
She fortified the soul of this favorite son, to make of 
him the future defender and soldier of Poland. 

Long afterward, during years of stress and strain 
in Warsaw, he said, “MTien I am at a loss to know 
what to do, when the world is against me, when people 



are angry and ready to accuse me, wien circumstances 
seem to be woi'king against my plans, then I ask my¬ 
self wbat would have been my mother’s advice, and I 
act as I think she would have counseled me without re¬ 
gard to anything else.” 

She seemed to her children a symbol of Poland it¬ 
self, struggling against czardom. There was at Zulow, 
Pilsudski explained years after they had left the estate, 
a current of national exaltation, most intense and pow¬ 
erful, that ran through the household like a torrent, 
nourished by the fervent enthusiasm of that woman pa¬ 
triot. 

Ziuk was a courageous boy, with a headstrong ob¬ 
stinacy. There was only one way to bend his will— 
to appeal to his honor. With that word, his mother 
could get him to do anything. His strong will and his 
energy dominated the other children, even those who 
were older than he. It was Ziuk who directed their 
games and acted as judge in their differences. He in¬ 
vented some exercises to develop their courage—such 
as sending them into a dark room, at the far end of the 
house, to bring some object he had hidden there. 

What a background that decade and that environ¬ 
ment created for a sensitive lad! He heard constantly 
stories—all too true—of exiles in Siberia, of the perse¬ 
cution of a village priest, of confiscations and “con¬ 
tributions” exacted by Muraviev and his followers, of 
cruelty and violence on the part of Russian soldiers. He 
saw people tremble at the sight of some petty official’s 
unifoim, saw the faces of the older people grow long 
when a servant announced the visit of some representa¬ 
tive of the czar. He knew of supper tables, set on Christ¬ 
mas Eve with vacant places for fathers or sons in 
Siberia. 

In their own family there was tragedy aplenty. Hi a 
great-uncle had died in exile. A cousin of his father 
had been killed in battle, another cousin’s estate was 
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24 confiscated. His blind grandmother was in prison for 
some time, Ms aunt, and several other women relatives. 
Bronislas, only a year older than Zink, could remember 
when they had hidden in their house a wounded Polish 
soldier. 

Jozef was still a little boy when he first became ac¬ 
quainted with forbidden books, not allowed by the rigid 
Eussian censorsMp. From the Mding place she alone 
knew, the mother would bring out some of her little 
store of Polish books—just possessing them was suffi¬ 
cient for deportation to Siberia. She would read to 
her youthful audience Polish Mstory—of Kosciuszko who 
had been born there in Lithuania, of kings and heroes 
who had. fought for Poland—and the sublime writings 
of the three great poets: KrasinsM whose work she 
loved the best, Slowacki who was always Ziuk's favor¬ 
ite, and MicMewicz, “the poet of patriotisna,” who had 
lived not far away from Zulow. 

She read, her face inspired, and they learned many 
passages by heart. She taught them the Lord’s prayer 
in Polish. With her cheek pressed against Ms, she 
breathed into her favorite son her own patriotism. Years 
later he wrote, “Even now in my memory rings the Ms- 
torie psalm that always ended our reading, ‘Poland will 
be—^in the name of God.’ ” 

The mystery surrounding those hours, the mother’s 
agitation and emotion that spread to the children, the 
quick Mding away of the books if the sound of bells on 
the horses warned them of the arrival of a Eussian, the 
change of scene if by chance some undesirable person 
came on the group—all that made a deep impression on 
the Pilsudski cMldren, so deep that time could not efface 
it. It was a continual conspiracy in their own family. 

Helena, Zofja, Bronislas, Jozef, Adam, Kazimierz, 
Marja—^seven children growing up, plus the Swiss gov¬ 
erness who taught them French and German. The manor 
house was all too small and they began building a new 



one. The summer of 1874 was very hot. While the 25 
parents were in Wilno on business a disastrous fire broke 
out, caused no one knew how. First a large barn burned, 
then the kitchens, then it spread to the manor house, to 
the new home, not yet finished, to the farm buildings 
with that year’s plentiful harvest, the mills and the 
factories. Several kilometers of forest were burned too. 

In a few hours Zulow was in ruins. 

There was fortunately no loss of life. The precious 
Polish books were saved. One granary was left, and the 
annex where the family lived for a time. The terrific 
losses from the fire, added to the burden of debts on 
the estate, brought enormous changes to the Pilsud- 
skis. They had to alter their whole style of living. 

They decided to move to Wilno. 

Eighteen years later Zulow was sold at auction—a 
compulsory sale. In 1934 the site of the manor house 
and some acres around it were purchased by the Polish 
Reservists. They are rebuilding the house, as far as 
possible as it was before—a circular lawn in front, the 
glass-roofed porch flanked by lilac bushes, the Ostra 
Brama madonna over the door, a wide cool hall, the 
large billiard room, even the dark storeroom which the 
children were afraid to pass. It will have a background 
of trees, with river and orchard. Zulow will be a 
national shrine. 



III. 


WlLNO, “A DEAR TOWN.” 

Wilno is oae of the oldest, the most interesting, the 
most beautiful of Polish cities. It is famous for the 
beauty of its setting, on romantic Avooded hills above 
two winding rivers, and for the beauty of its architec¬ 
ture—Gothic and neo-classic, Renaissance and most of 
all baroque. It dates back at least to the tenth century 
and has been a place of historical importance since 1320 
when Duke Giedymin made it his capital. 

From the top of the hill near the cathedral one 
has a splendid view of Wilno with its rivers and hills, 
the many spires and towers that give it the name “city 
of churches.” One gets a resume of Polish history—from 
the ruins of GiedjTiiin’s castle and a tower built by 
Ladislas Jagiello, to a little cemetery for some soldier.? 
of 1863, whose graves were unmarked for more than 
half a century. 

Wilno is still beautiful in spite of its long years of 
enslavement, for after 1830 and again under Muraviev, 
the Russians carried on a long campaign to make this 
a thoroughly Russian town, as shabby as possible. The 
old walls were razed. Churches were changed from Ro¬ 
man Catholic to Greek Orthodox, one was turned into 
an officers’ casino, an ancient monastery became bar¬ 
racks. Splendid palaces were used as prisons, hospitals, 
government offices, deprived of their decorations and so 
disfigured that all their splendor was lost. Yet in spite 
of all that vandalism Wilno has a marked individuality 
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and the reputation of being the finest baroque city in 
all Poland. 

Muraviev closed the Wilno theater. He put up signs 
on the streets, 

“IT IS FOSBIDDEN TO SPEAK POLISH.” 

The language Tvas banned in schools and courts, in 
any public place. Once a -woman asked for a loaf of 
bread in Polish, and the baker -was fined t-wo hundred 
roubles. School children -were sent to the Russian 
churches for services in honor of the czar and his family. 

To this beautiful, enslaved city Jozef Pilsudski went 
wheu he -was seven. The Pilsudskis -were no longer rich 
magnates. The family -was large, its needs many; there 
were often money troubles. Zulow with its park and 
forest and pond vanished like a dream. They lived in 
the apartment of an average middle-class family. More 
children came—Jan and Ludwika and Kaspar, and the 
short-lived twins. 

Pilsudski loved Wilno, loved it with a passionate af¬ 
fection that lasted to the end of his life. Often he re¬ 
ferred to it, saying not the one word but “dear Wilno” 
or “beloved Wilno.” The depth of his feeling and its 
real sincerity show plainly, even in the translation of 
some paragraphs of an address he gave there in 1928. 


One of the most lovely things in my life has been Wilno, the 
city of my childhood. Often in Magdeburg (where he was 
interned in 1917-18) I thought of Wilno and longed for Wilno. 

A dear town. The walls surround it. The green-decked 
hills caress the masonry of the walls. The buildings look ud 
to the hills. 

A dear town. If you ascend a hill, the shimmering towers, 
large and small, rise through the haze toward the sky, so 
that when the bells sound you do not know whether they are 
complaining or asking for mercy or sending their voices sky¬ 
ward through longing. 

A dear town. Its walls caressed me as a child and taught 
me to love the greatness of truth. 

A dpr town with so many, many memories. Wilno is the 
symbol ox our great culture and the one-time greatness of 
our state. The dynasty of the Jagiellons who ruled with 
power over the towers of Krakow and the towers of Wilno. 
The Wilno of Stefan Batory who founded the university and 



carved new frontiers with his sword. The great poets and 
seers who soothed the nation with their words and in the 
magic of their verse gave life to the people, were tanght here 
in the school to which I ran, within these walls that praise 
God so splendidly in their beauty, that contained the accursed 
Russian school I once attended. 

All that is beautiful in my soul has been tenderly nourished 
by Wilno. Here I heard the first words of love, here the first 
words of wisdom. All my childhood and youth were rounded 
by these walls, caressed by these hills. It is one of the most 
beautiful cities in the world. 


Here PilsudsM lived for the next eleven years. At 
first the children had lessons with their mother and with 
private teachers. Then the two older hoys were sent to 
public school—the First Cfimnazjum of Wilno, housed in 
the former university where SlowacM and MicMewicz 
had been students. It was not free, but the tuition fees 
were low. Ziuk, not quite ten, came out with flying colors 
in his entrance examinations, a “five” in every subject, 
five being the highest mark given. Indeed he did better 
than his brother. Together they entered the third class, 
Ziuk the youngest in the group. He was from the 
beginning one of the influential boys, looked up to by the 
others because he was manly, firm and calm. 

That was not an ordinary public school. It was a 
Russian gimnazjum with Russian masters—^not chosen 
for that reason, the Pilsudskis had no choice. In Wilno, 
in all Lithuania there was no Polish school. Muraviev 
used education as one method of russification: boys were 
severely punished if they spoke Polish, or if they spoke 
Russian incorrectly, or even with a bad accent. Teach¬ 
ers were encouraged to make slighting remarks about 
Poles, to speak of Polish heroes with contempt and in¬ 
sults. The special Russian textbooks falsified history. 
Into the classroom came all the heat of politics. The 
aim was to crush the independence of the boys, to tram¬ 
ple on their pride and their personal dignity. It was 
persecution plus assimilation, lessons with police meth¬ 
ods, according to the formula, “for God, the czar and 
Russia.” 



f’or th.e first time in Ms life PilsudsM came in con- 29 
cact -with, tyranny and barbarism and martyrdom, Tvitb 
spies and moral torture, ■with the buying of some pupils, 

■with constant provocations—and he could do nothing. 

The eight years of that Russian gimnazjum he described 
long afterward as among the most unpleasant of his life, 
a kind of prison sentence -with hard labor—^tMs ■when he 
could speak of Siberia from his o-wn experience. 

A fairly capable boy, he modestly named Mmself, 
and the lessons assigned gave him no trouble so that he 
■went along easily from class to class. It ■was the atmos¬ 
phere that crushed Mm, the masters’ injustice, their 
harassing -way of teaching. Every plucky thought was 
■wiped out. Everything Ms mother had taught Mm to 
respect and to love was now degraded and insulted, every¬ 
thing Polish spat upon. His hatred of Russian oppres¬ 
sion and of all czarist agencies grew from year to year. 

As long as he lived, he never forgot the deep im¬ 
pressions of that gimnazjum, never could rid Mmself of 
the terrible memories of the torture chamber. Whenever 
he had bad dreams it was always a Wilno master who 
played the cMef role. 

One of Ms classmates remembers still the day when 
during a Mstory lesson the teacher made some slighting 
remark about 1863. The PilsudsM boys sat in the front 
row. Suddenly Ziuk stood up, crying out something. 
Bronislas jerked him down into Ms seat. But the mas¬ 
ter had caught a bit of it and reported the boy to the 
principal. From that time on he had to endure petty 
persecutions. 

That classmate, now an old man, remembers too the 
boys’ name for the gimnazjum office—“the school resi¬ 
dence of Muraviev’s cowardliness and barbarity.” 

WTiat could a boy not yet in Ms teens do? Jozef was 
choked by Ms helpless fury. He felt ashamed that a Pole 
could do nothing against Ms enemies. He had to suffer 
silently, with burning cheeks, to listen to lies and scorn- 



30 ful remarks about Poland and the Poles. Tbe sense of 
constant oppression ■weighed on Ms heart like a mill¬ 
stone. He felt himself a slave ■who could be crushed at 
any moment like a ■worm. 

It "was especially hard for a boy reared under the 
gentle protection of such a mother as Madame Pilsudska, 
in an atmosphere of burning love for Poland, -where much 
■Rms made of family traditions of ancestors ■who had al- 
■ways fought for their country and given everything for 
it. Desperate, -with rage in his heart, Ziuk would pour 
out the story of Ms -wrongs, his humiliations, his flaming 
resentments, his torture of soul to his one refuge—Ms 
mother -who always understood. 

“My son,” she would say after listening to Ms pain¬ 
ful confidences, “there is nothing to do—^nothing. Tou 
must endure and be silent. One day you will grow up 
and -will avenge yourself. Then you will accomplish 
something for Poland. But now, work, work, for you 
must have your education. Learn to control your feel¬ 
ings and be calm. It’s important to give them no pre¬ 
text for attacking you—for if you should be sent away 
from the gimnasjum, you could not enter at any other 
school. Your day will come.” 

He did learn to endure in silence, but there devel¬ 
oped in him a feeling of revolt. Harsh reality was too 
much to bear. He would act. Ten years old, he made his 
decision; in five years he would be gro-wn up and he 
would start a revolution and drive the Russians out of 
Lithuania. A child’s fantasy? A dreamer’s mad dream? 
It came true eventually. 

The gaps in their education, particularly a thorough 
knowledge of Polish history, the PilsudsM children filled 
in at home. IVhen the gimnazjum lessons became more 
difacult, their mother sat up with them till midnight 
or later, though she was often ill and exhausted, helping 
them with mathematics, drilling them in Latin, quizzing 
them in the odious Mstory of Russia. 



Wlien Ziuk was eleven Ms fatker registered Ms name 31 
and ancestry with the heraldry office and gave him a cer¬ 
tificate acknowledging him as a member of the nobility. 

His father talked with him of certain advantages tMs 
would give him, and about the duties of a noble to his 
partitioned country. 

He had discovered the world of books and began 
reading a great deal. He pored over the secret Polish 
books brought fi*om Zulow. Eagerly, hungrily he read 
about the past of Poland, about the Greeks and Eomans, 
impressed by tales of their heroes and their struggles for 
liberty, about Napoleon to whom he lost his heart—like 
many another Pole, for more than a century. 

“Everything touching my hero filled me with emotion 
and infiamed my imagination,” he said years afterward. 

He read everything he could get hold of about him and 
his campaig-ns, particularly a volume called Victories 
and Conquests. 

All his dreams centered around a war with Russia 
which he hated with his whole soul. He considered every 
Russian a scoundrel and a thief, and not without justi¬ 
fication, for the basest elements were being sent to Lithu¬ 
ania at this time. Three Polish insurrections—^why had 
none of them succeeded, he wondered. No books answered 
his question. And wffien he listened to people t alkin g 
of 1863, he was perplexed: he knew all their own family 
had done and suffered, he knew of cMldren taken to a 
secret grave in the forest, told the story in wMspers; 
and now men called it a mistake. How could it be noble 
and splendid, and at the same time a stupidity and folly? 

He read wdth a peculiar curiosity about the French 
Revolution. He was too young to imderstand its social 
background, but was thrilled by the enthusiasm and the 
fervor of the revolutionists, and particularly by the role 
played by the masses. Why hadn’t the Poles shown 
a similar energy? He began to study their three in¬ 
surrections. 



When he was fifteen his dreams had developed into 
a definite task that boys could accomplish. With his 
brother and a lad named Witold Przegalinski he formed 
a club called Spojnia (Union), Their purpose was to 
educate themselves in Polish history and to defend them¬ 
selves against their oppressor. They would try to find 
a remedy for the insults infiicted upon them. The in¬ 
direct purpose was to make the members into strong 
characters. 

Spojnia numbered forty members in several schools. 
Not content with learning themselves, the boys wanted 
to teach others and they issued an uncensored, hence 
an illegal paper—^the first of many Pilsudski was to do. 
Their little publication was distributed among their 
friends. They started a circulating library for which 
they charged small fees. To raise money for books they 
got up amateur theatricals, and once a celebrated singer 
gave a benefit concert—in secret. 

Their store of forbidden books was kept in the homes 
of three members of the club. Some boys brought books 
begged from their parents. Bronislas Pilsudski gave 
some, getting them no one knew where. Ziuk threw 
himself into this work without stint, with all a boy’s 
enthusiasm, with the ardent patriotism learned from his 
mother. She shared their thoughts and their aspirations. 
Though she knew it meant running great risks, she shel¬ 
tered the club’s meetings in her apartment. Thus she 
immunized them against Eussian influences. 

The boys read and recited the Polish poets. One of 
the members of Spojnia remembers still how Ziuk, 
his eyes shining under his thick eyebrows, would say 
the verses about the pyramids in Egypt, ending with the 
line, 


“Go, work, be active, because your nation is immortal.” 

One thing more they did. An armed struggle with 
Russia would be necessary, but to fight alone was im- 



possible. So tbe two Pilsudskis formed some clubs of 
workingmen iu Wilno, teaching them to read and write 
Polish. It meant prison if they were found out. They 
hid it from the family lest it endanger them. 

The memory of these boyish activities at the gimnaz- 
jutn was very dear to Pilsudski in later years. He 
loved Wilno for its beauty and its architecture, but for 
another reason—because there formed and matured in 
his soul plans for action in behalf of Poland. No won¬ 
der he spoke of Wilno with such tenderness. 

Toward the end of his gimnasjum years Pilsudski 
first heard of Socialism. It became the fashion at that 
time, brought to Wilno, strange as it may seem, from 
the east by university students returning from St. Peters¬ 
burg. He read something of its theories, but was frankly 
bored by the vague, misty talk of the Eussian books. It 
was all theory, flattering to Eussia, but somehow not 
suited to an oppressed nation. 

Madame Pilsudska’s health was broken. She had a 
long illness. Though he was hard up, her husband 
wanted to take her south, but the doctor said it was too 
late. At the end of the summer of 1884 she died. She 
was young to die—forty-two. For her favorite son it 
meant the loss of a mother, of his best counselor and 
friend. With his grief he felt a great sense of respon¬ 
sibility. 

All his life Pilsudski had the most tender memories 
of her. In a talk to his old soldiers he once put into 
words something of the depth and the beauty of his 
feelings: 

Waking in fear, the child’s first glance falls on its mother, 
bending down to caress her child, to soothe it, and smother 
its sohs. 

I have always thought that man going down to his grave 
takes with him his cherished memories, to whisper to his 
weary head of all lasting and cherished experiences. And 
he will find among them one great truth. That truth is a 
mother’s love. 
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He finislied at tlie gimnazjum and passed tlie “ma- 
tura” examinations mth. success. Missing tke motlier 
as the connecting link, the family scattered. From now- 
on Jozef Pilsudski walked alone. 



IV. 


AT A RUSSIAN UNIVERSITY. 

Pilsudski, eigMeen years old, wanted to go to a tech¬ 
nical school in St. Petersburg, but the entrance examina¬ 
tions were made extremely difficult for Poles. Second 
choice, he decided to study medicine. After the insur¬ 
rection of 1830 the Russians had closed the university 
m Wilno, except for the school of medicine. Muraviev 
closed that also. Obliged then to go away, he chose the 
University of Kharkow in the south of Russia. 

There he spent the year 1885-6, a diligent student in 
medicine, finding the time for history also and social 
science. 

The year was important in Pilsudski’s life not for 
what he gained, but for what he did not get in a first 
contact with Russia proper. He did not become an en¬ 
thusiastic reader of Russian literature. His cursory 
acquaintance with novels and plays came only later. 
He did not become a Russian revolutionist, nor yet a 
Russian Socialist. 

Among the university students there were many 
clubs—^young people coming from the Ukraine, the 
Volga district, from the north, from Poland. There 
were also groups of revolutionists—^Pilsudski’s first as¬ 
sociation with this type. 

He was invited to their meetings and went a few 
times merely as an observer. He listened while they read 
and discussed Russian socialistic books. He never joined 
the group and soon withdrew, for he saw clearly that 
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36 they 'w^ere absorbed in fighting the czar and bad no 
interest in working for Poland. The whole movement 
was foreign to his aim, for always he had only one— 
Poland’s independence. That must be kept separate 
from Russian interests. 

Yet all that winter he was readmg eagerly—Lieb- 
knecht, Marx, Miot, whose theories were very popular 
among the students. 

His acquaintance with Russian revolutionary asso¬ 
ciations gave him an idea—^to organize young people in 
Poland along the same lines. The persecutions follow¬ 
ing the last insurrection had caused such terror and 
such black reaction among the Poles, the whole com¬ 
munity had fallen into such lethargy and people were 
so afraid of any vital idea that when he compared his 
country and Russia, Pilsudski sometimes found himself 
actually preferring Russia—men were not so scared, not 
so resigned, but were spurred into action. 

The active fighters for Poland’s independence had 
died or were in prison, or in faraway Siberia, or scat¬ 
tered all over the world. The younger generation was 
depressed and apathetic, lacldng any hint of the revo¬ 
lutionary spirit so prevalent in youth. The few who were 
radically inclined were filled with the Russian spirit 
and schemed rather to rid the country of individuals 
than to change the system. 

A thoughtful, silent young medical student with steel- 
gray eyes, the university authorities watched Pilsudski 
carefully, suspecting him to be an enemy. Once he was 
arrested for six days and warned that if he took part 
in any revolutionary activities he would be expelled; 
that would mean he could not go to any other university 
in Russia. 

At the end of the year he decided not to return. 
Kharkow was a small town, away from the avenues of 
culture. It offered little academic freedom. Looking 
over the field, he chose Dorpat—^now in Estonia. It 
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and Polish culture. 

But the plan was not carried out and 1886 saw his 
education suddenly ended—^save what he learned by him¬ 
self in later years. Instead of being a physician for 
sick bodies, he was to become the doctor of the soul of 
Poland. Thirty-five years after that brief study of 
medicine, the University of Warsaw gave him an hono¬ 
rary doctor’s degree. 

At home in Wilno for the holidays, he wanted to form 
an organization that would work out a socialistic pro¬ 
gram suited to the needs of Poles. He was the leader 
of a study circle whose members were St. Petersburg 
students and old friends from gimnazjum days. They 
had no definite plans, save to defend people from a 
brutal russification. They were not in touch with So¬ 
cialist groups in other parts of Poland. Pilsudski mime¬ 
ographed their little paper. He began making contacts 
with workingmen in Wilno. 

With the suddenness of lightning in a clear summer 
sky, he and Bronislas were arrested. Charged with 
what? With taking part in a plot to assassinate the 
czar, Alexander III. 



V. 


Alf EXILE IN SIBERIA. 

The liberal czar, Alexander II, abolished serfdom 
throughout his dominions, yet met his death by the 
hands of an assassin. The accession of his son was 
marked, not unnaturally, by persecutions and harsh re¬ 
strictions. Revolutionary organizations were dissolved, 
political meetings were forbidden, the reading of un¬ 
censored books became a prison offense. Yet the revolu¬ 
tionary movement grew and never lacked recruits. 

There were a number of such groups among the uni¬ 
versity students and three men conceived the idea of 
federating them, to join forces against the czar’s regime. 
They staged two public manifestations in St. Petersburg. 
They formed a terrorist squad—the three and twelve oth¬ 
ers—^with a socialistic program, declaring that the neces¬ 
sary first step was to terrorize the government. They 
made a list of their victims—the czar, all the highest 
officials, the leaders of the state. 

They had a spy system of their own and could always 
learn in advance the movements of the czar and what 
visits he would pay. They planned his assassination for 
the first of March, when he would drive from the Win¬ 
ter Palace along the Nevski Prospect to the anniversary 
service in memory of the death of his father. The im- 
])erial party was due at the church at eleven o’clock; 
they would throw their bombs fifteen minutes before the 
hour. 
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Six young conspirators found places in the crowd 39 
along that main avenue in the Russian capital—three 
to signal the coming of the carriage, and three, across 
the street, to throw the bombs which were hidden in 
the books under their arms. The czar was late. Fif¬ 
teen minutes dragged by in feverish anxiety. Suddenly 
they heard carriage wheels, the trot of horses. At that 

moment the police arrested the six. 

They had no definite knowledge of the plot, but were 
keeping their eyes on a certain student, because of a 
letter written to his fiancee which had fallen into their 
hands—a letter full of nihilistic sentiments. They saw 
this m^^Ti with a group of his friends, there on the ave¬ 
nue just before the arrival of the czar, and hurriedly 
arrested them all. Only later, when one of the pris¬ 
oners, savagely tortured, told the w'hole story, did they 
learn about the plot. 

The police arrested the fiancee, the three leaders of 
the terrorist squad, Bronislas Pilsudski, and four others. 

Jozef Pilsudski was summoned as a witness. Were he 
and his brother really guilty? 

Some meetings of young revolutionary students had 
been held in Bronislas’ room while he was living in St. 
Petersburg. The manifesto of the conspirators had been 
printed there, a copy for each member, stating the prin¬ 
ciples of terrorism. It was a “credo” which they would 
produce in court when they were tried, and so get wide 
advertising for their theories. The first words W'ere: 

Today the emperor, Alexander III, has 
been punished with death by the people. 

But Bronislas was never a member of the party. 

One of the three leaders had known him in the 
Russian lyceum and gave a letter of introduction to him 
to a young student, Kantcher, who went to Wilno to 
secure the materials needed for making the bombs. He 
w'as received at the Pilsudsld house and as Bronislas 
was leaving the city, he shared Jozef’s room for three 



40 days. They both knew that something was being 
planned, but it was not ethical in Socialist groups to 
ask questions. They could not see how any plot in 
St. Petersburg could help Poland, and they were more 
concerned with the misery and the ignorance of the 
working class and the peasants than with a possible 
change in the government of Russia. 

Jozef put Kantcher in touch with a pharmacist who 
provided the chemicals desired. He gave forty roubles 
of the hundi'ed required, without knowing what it was 
for; for it was not ethical to refuse if a party member 
askk for help. He accompanied his guest to the rail¬ 
road station and telegraphed to Warsaw friends to an¬ 
nounce his arrival. He regretted being mixed up in such 
an affair, yet did his duty loyally. 

It was Kantcher who was tortured and confessed. 

The trial took place at the end of April before the 
Senate of Russia, caUed in special session. All the ac¬ 
cused, fourteen men and one woman, were condemned 
to death; but the sentences of ten were changed to exile 
because of their youth—^with one exception they were all 
about twenty. 

Bronislas Pilsudski was sent to the penal settlement 
on the island of Sakhalin off the coast of Siberia, for 
fifteen years at hard labor, and was ordered to remain 
in that country for the rest of his life. 

On the eighth of May five men were hung for this at¬ 
tempt against the life of the czar. Three had stood ready 
on the Nevski Prospect. Two were leaders of the ter¬ 
rorist squad. One of the latter, Oulianoff, had a younger 
brother who never forgave the Russian government for 
causing the death of these conspirators. He became the 
inveterate enemy of czardom, and particularly of the 
czar, his successor, and the whole imperial fanuly. Later 
he changed his name from Oulianoff to Lenin. 

Jozef Pilsudski was only a witness at this trial. It 
was proved that he had no part in the plot, that he be- 



longed to no revolutionary party, tliat lie liad more 41 
than once argued earnestly against any attack on the 
czar, for a change of government was an internal ques¬ 
tion for the Eussians to work out, not for Poles to con¬ 
cern themselves with. By administrative process he 
was sentenced to exile in eastern Siberia for only five 
years, as he was under age. 

Prison in Wilno; then prison in St. Petersburg—in 
the same building where Kosciuszko had spent two 
years; a brief visit from his father there; prison in 
Moscow. Then he started on the long journey to the 
land which some Poles called “our second home” and 
others “hell on earth.” To many of them the journey 
was the worst part of the sentence. 

From Wilno to Elrensk, Pilsudski’s destination, 
was more than six thousand kilometers. He traveled 
by cart, by sledge, by river boat, on foot, through 
marshes, forests, steppes. It took three months to reach 
Irkutsk, where he stayed in the prison from September 
to December, waiting till a party of exiles was assem¬ 
bled, waiting till the river Lena froze over—for there 
were no roads going north to Kirensk. 

He was one of a group of sixteen “politicals.” The 
Eussians didn’t find them easy to manage. At various 
stages of the journey there had been quarrels with 
prison authorities. A telegram was sent ahead ordering 
aU ofhcers to be polite but severe, and in case of any 
resistance to put them all in irons. The Eussian prin¬ 
ciple was that prison must be punishment, not correc¬ 
tion. 

This group chose a leader who bought their food from 
the money pooled. Pilsudski had no cash, but contrib¬ 
uted instead a gold watch—a gift from his father. They 
were allowed to wander about the building all day, to 
gather in a large room which they called the club, to 
read, to play chess. They had several visits—from a 
commandant of the police, a gendarmerie colonel, the 



42 governor of eastern Siberia. There were frequent com¬ 
plaints wMcb they put into writing and sent officially; 
one was a protest against the long delays in receiving 
their letters. 

Still, things might have gone on smoothly and the 
Poles have left Irkutsk without any violent outbreak, 
had it not been for Cejtlik’s (Site-leek) trouble. He was 
engaged to a young woman prisoner and they were al¬ 
lowed to meet in the prison office. One October after¬ 
noon they were talking there when the commandant 
entered. Cejtlik did not notice him, did not bow, did 
not say good-day. The Eussian turned on him with 
gross abuse. Hot tempered, he answered back. Three 
days’ confinement, ordered the commandant. Cejtlik 
ran out to tell his friends. 

In a minute they were all in the clubroom, talking 
it over. They would not allow this order to be carried 
out. A prison official went with fifteen soldiers to take 
Cejtlik by force, but evidently wished to avoid serious 
trouble and called off his men. The next morning or¬ 
ders were sent that they were to be locked in their cells, 
save for a half hour’s walk. 

Years later, thinking over the whole affair, Pilsudski 
realized that this was the moment when they should 
have appealed to the governor of the prison and entered 
into negotiations with him; but young men are obsti¬ 
nate and hot-headed, and don’t want to do the reason¬ 
able thing. They broke down the doors of the cells 
where some of their group were locked in—easy to do, 
as the locks were on the outside. All day the Eussians 
made no move. Was it a trap, to catch them unaware? 
At dusk they discussed what to do. They heard the 
tramp of feet. 

Ten soldiers entered the clubroom, with bayonets 
fixed. Then the commandant of police, and the prison 
authorities. The men were to be transferred to an¬ 
other part of the building. Very well, but would the 



commandant promise as good living conditions? He 43 
would promise nothing. A brief altercation and be 
shouted, “You won’t obey me? You shall obey some¬ 
thing else then. Lieutenant, carry out your orders.” 

The officer drew his sword and called to his ten 
soldiers, “At ’em, boys—so they won’t forget it!” 

With rifles raised, the soldiers threw themselves 
upon the group of prisoners—like wolves, Pilsudski de¬ 
scribed it years later. They were crowded into the 
corner between stove and w’all. He stood in the front 
row. Looking up, he saw the butt of a rifle and 
warded it off with his hand. As it glanced across his 
forehead, he felt a blow on the side of his head. A 
second blow. A third. He staggered, his eyes full of 
blood, and fainted. The unequal contest came to an 
end only when ten of the prisoners had fallen uncon¬ 
scious. 

Pilsudski roused up to find himself in the court¬ 
yard, with two soldiers trying to make him stand. He 
broke loose and started to run toward the gate, but his 
legs gave way. One of the men struck him in the face 
with the butt of his rifle. Half fainting, he was led 
off to another cell. His pride, trampled on so callously, 
his helpless fury stifling him kept him from sleep. 

In the corridor the next morning the prisoners looked 
at one another and saw how fearfully they had been 
treated. Faces were bleeding, bruised, swollen; eyes 
burning with fever. They looked like soldiers coming 
fresh from the battlefield. But they were only ten. 

They demanded that their three comrades be brought 
back. Weak as they were, they went on a hunger strike 
till the evening of the third day when the missing men 
appeared. The mutiny was over. 

Not quite over. They were tried for this disturbance, 
charged with “armed resistance to the prison authori¬ 
ties,” an offense punishable with penal servitude. Armed— 
with what? Resistance—how? It was a travesty of jus- 



44 tice and the prisoners, refusing to have any part in it, 
gave up their right of defense. The court accepted the 
■word of the prison ofdcials and sentenced some of the 
men to six months’ imprisonment each; Pilsudski and 
two others, under age, were given three months. 

Much later, when exciting events had filled the years 
and he had been many times in grave danger, he could 
appreciate that this Irkutsk mutiny was only a trifle, 
an imprudent and naive act. At the time it loomed large 
in the life of a young man. His fists would clench when¬ 
ever he looked at a soldier, even when he saw a man 
in uniform. He had only to shut his eyes and the -nvid 
picture came back to him—ten armed soldiers attacking 
a little group wedged in between stove and wall. He 
learned one lesson from that event—that against brute 
force only one thing in the world can avail—and that 
is force; that it is folly to waste strength and energy in 
such a melee; that he must control himself better in 
the future and reach his goal by other means. 

Early in December the last party for that year set 
out from Irkutsk. Pilsudski was assigned to Kirensk, 
more than a thousand miles farther north. Part of the 
way they went in sleighs, part way on the ice in the river 
Lena. Hone of the Poles had the necessary warm cloth¬ 
ing and shoes. On the journey Pilsudski was closely 
watched, for he was now called “a dangerous political 
prisoner.” 

Edrensk was a to'wn ■with about a thousand people, 
with no roads leading to it save the river. A safe 
place, said the Eussians. A living tomb, the Poles 
described it. There was a mountain overhanging the 
river, and great forests surrounded the town, shutting 
it in. There were many pine trees, tall, straight, strong, 
especially beautiful when the snow lay on them. 

There Pilsudski stayed nearly two years, part of the 
time in prison; for the authorities at Irkutsk appealed 
his case to the Senate and his sentence was doubled. 



The prison was an old frame building, Ms cell had no 45 
heat when the thermometer stood at forty degrees below 
zero. He became ill, so ill the Eussians sent Mm to 
the hospital, half dead, and he finished his prison sen¬ 
tence worMng in the hospital oflS.ce; so ill that his 
friends took up his case vigorously and in August of 
1889 he was transferred to Tunka, a warmer place south¬ 
west of Irkutsk. Every one said he would not live long. 

At Irkutsk he had looked out at the forest and had 
gone hunting there. Tunka was entirely different—end¬ 
less steppes, sandy, flat, monotonous fields and meadows. 

The wide view, extending tMrty or forty kilometers, 
gave Mm a sense of liberty. The atmosphere of the 
place, so close to the CMnese frontier, was foreign, as the 
natives of Tunka had a distinct oriental stamp. 

Pilsudski had to report frequently to the cMef of po¬ 
lice who could punish when he wished, day or Mght— 

Ms method of keeping a close check on Ms charges. An 
aged resident of Tunka, who remembered PilsudsM’s 
stay there, told tMs incident to a Polish visitor in 1934; 
once he saw a Eussian policeman offer Ms hand; one 
of the Poles took it—afraid to do otherwise; Pilsudski 
turned Ms back and did not see the gesture; the police¬ 
man could have put him in prison for that, or reported 
him again as dangerous. 

During three years of Ms exile, Pilsudski did not 
draw the ten roubles a month to wMch a prisoner of 
his class was entitled—the czar’s contribution to their 
living expenses. His family would have sent Mm money, 
but they never knew he had need of it. 

. Slowly the days passed—^with despairing slowness, 
like a rosary, he described tMs period of a life so full 
of constant activity. Two things he was resolved upon 
—^not to be overwhelmed by depression, not to get lazy. 

He read and read and read till he knew some books 
almost by heart. He reread Marx, but could 



46 theories into everyday conditions in Russian Poland. 
He read Russian literature, still without becoming en¬ 
thusiastic over the current novels and plays. He played 
innumerable games of chess. He taught French to the 
four children of the doctor in Tunka. 

He did not meet many Poles in Siberia. At every 
opportunity he made friends with 1863 exiles. One 
whom he met at Tunka, had been a member of the 
secret Central Committee of the insurrection and had 
spent seven years in the most terrible of the Russian 
I)risons—the notorious fortress of Schliisselberg; in his 
memoirs written after twenty-three years in exile, he 
said that until he met Pilsudski he was entirely without 
hope of Poland’s ever regaining her independence, but 
many talks with Ms young compatriot made Mm feel 
that it was possible. 

SometMng that was of value later he gained during 
those years of exile. He learned the look of the coun¬ 
tryside—in the forest, on the steppe; he acquired a sense 
of space; excellent training for a commander in the field. 
He met Russians belonging to all classes of society 
and to all political groups. He learned to know the 
Russian character, its good points and its bad points. 
He had a close view of the machinery of czardom and 
its influence on the people. Some men said, years later, 
that he had a better understanding of Russian psychol¬ 
ogy than the Russians themselves. 

Ho vague illusions as to Russia for Pilsudski. Czar- 
ist Russia was barbarous—“the Asiatic monster” was 
one of Ms terms for it; revolutionary Russia was weak 
and fruitless. Even the Socialists of Russia were im¬ 
perialists, never republicans, tMnking in terms of abso¬ 
lutism; for them the government, whether of the czar 
or of something else, was always despotic. Their very 
ideas of freedom were not Ms. Later he could not make 
the mistake of overestimating the importance and 
strength of a revolution there. 
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solitude of forests aud great plains gradually developed 
his soul. Those five years strengthened his vpill power 
and made of Mm an unbreakable fighter. They gave 
liim the mentality of a leader, with a single aim: un¬ 
conditional struggle against Kussia and its barbarism. 

The attractive theories of the Socialists talked glibly 
of Tnalring the workers happy. Before that was possible 
in Poland, the nation must be independent. Abstract 
theory and everyday life must be reconciled, and tMs 
made him then in exile, and all his later years in Po¬ 
land, a paradoxical combination—a romantic in his goal, 
a positivist in the means he employed to reach that goal. 
Poland must reckon on her own strength. ISTo Eus-sian 
revolution, no international movement would free her. 
Therefore it was necessary to rouse the fighting spirit in 
the people themselves. 

In April, 1892 Ms sentence was served out. Five 
weeks later he left Siberia, after signing an agreement 
not to live in any city where there was a university, 
for the next five years. He would be under constant po¬ 
lice supervision. 

He had not notified Ms family what time he would 
arrive in Wilno, as he was afraid of possible delays 
on the part of the authorities. He went from the sta¬ 
tion to the house of Ms sister Zofja and said calmly 
to the servant, “Please tell your mistress a gentleman 
wishes to see her.” Zula looked at the stranger, but 
did not recogmze him. He had gone away, a youth of 
nineteen and now returned, a man of twenty-four. 

“What do you want?” 

He laughed. 

Then she knew who it was. She cried from sheer 
happiness and threw herself into his arms. 



VI. 


COMRADE WIKTOR. 


The first years after his exile Pilsudski spent mostly 
in Wilno. He went out to Zulow and paid several visits, 
every move he made written down in the files of the 
Russian police. 

Several excellent partis were proposed to him, for 
he was a handsome young man, of good family, well 
educated, able to earn more than a living as a physician, 
as soon as he finished his medical studies and began 
to practice. He refused every suggestion of marriage. 
He had another plan that absorbed all his interest and 
would brook no rival. 

The summer months of 1892 he used to renew con¬ 
tacts with various groups and to acquaint himself with 
new currents of thought. He found that many changes 
had come during his five years away. He thought condi¬ 
tions were changed for the better. 

1863 was fading into the distance. Estate owners 
had recovered some degree of prosperity. Industrial 
progress had greatly increased the middle class. The 
enormous punishment taxes, assessed on the property 
of Poles in Lithuania, were at last canceled. A program 
of loyalty to Russia and only non-political work for 
Poland was widely accepted. The first generation after 
1863 was depressed, numb, terrorized; but that of the 
’90s was much more spirited. The young people, full 
of new hopes, began to think of some struggle. Grass 
grows even on graves; new life springs from ashes; 
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Lithuania, one vast tomb, grew green again. A new 4! 
movement began among the Poles. 

PilsudsM bad a definite plan. He knew there were 
noble hearts still dreaming of freedom, in spite of the 
prevalent pessimism and the spirit of resignation and 
submission. They must be organized and learn to work 
together. Who would risk armed resistance and open 
revolt? He knew there were old revolutionaries who 
had not surrendered their ideal of independence for 
Poland, but had adopted an attitude that negatived 
every act against the government by saying, “Ours is 
not an epoch for vast thoughts and great tasks.” 

Hot so Jozef PilsudsM. He saw clearly that freedom 
would never come save by their own efforts, and that by 
filghting. It would be a difficult struggle, but difficulties 
never deterred him when he had vowed to make Ms 
boyhood dreams a reality. 

The majority of Poles were too timid, too lacking in 
self-confidence to adopt any plans energetically; they 
were fearful of repeating 1863; but the young people, 
not afraid to say the word “iudependence,” were begin¬ 
ning to group themselves around certaiu leaders and 
to discuss and plot the recovery of Poland’s freedom. 
Wliere could he find collaborators? 

Hot in the upper class to wMch he belonged by birth 
and traming. There were few nobles left in Lithuania; 
they had been Mlled or sent into exile, or had voluntarily 
gone abroad to escape that fate. Decimated, impover¬ 
ished, they would not be able to take up the mission of 
resurrecting Poland. Count tMs group out. 

Hot iu the peasants. Their condition had been some¬ 
what improved, to be sure, with the abolition of serf¬ 
dom and the acquirmg of land. There was constant 
friction between them and the landowners, fomented by 
the Eussians. They were oppressed, they were igno¬ 
rant, they were iaaccessible. They did not offer Pil¬ 
sudsM the right environment for the development of Ms 
idea. Count that group out—for the present. 



50 Not in the middle class. They were few in numbers, 
though increasing with each generation. They were too 
utilitarian, too much absorbed in their business, too little 
interested. 

Eemained then the working class in cities and towns. 
He discovered that there was a workmen’s movement 
which was becoming radical. They were interested only 
in their own problems, not in national questions. Their 
radicalism must be “polonized,” must be cleansed from 
foreign elements, must be given a definite aim—the inde¬ 
pendence of Poland. They must be urged to exert their 
new energies for this purpose. The place of the nobility 
was left empty. He would put this responsibility on 
the shoulders of the workingmen. 

There remained also the young people—eager, enthu¬ 
siastic, not contemptuous of dreams, wanting only a 
goal and a leader and they would follow loyally. Young- 
people and workmen—here was the field he must plow 
and sow and water and tend, until the harvest. He be¬ 
gan to prepare himself for this work, reading political 
books and history. 

It was necessary to reach the Polish workmen. How? 
how? Impossible to call a meeting and talk to them, 
for ten men together meant the prompt visit of the 
Russian police. In the west of Europe associations 
and congresses were everyday affairs, newspapers and 
booklets could be priuted and circulated freely. Why 
not go abroad, write and print there, and smuggle into 
Poland? That was not a plan for Pilsudski who said 
that a real leader would not live outside in safety, but 
would stand with his colleagues in the most dangerous 
position. 

He must find some way to reach the masses of work¬ 
men. There must be a Socialist party in Poland—secret, 
since they had to deal with Russia; independent, for it 
must have a program fitted to Polish needs. Organiz¬ 
ing and carrying on such a party would be dangerous 



work. He must become a conspirator, risking daily, 51 
hourly prison, exile again, death. Final success re¬ 
quired that he give himself utterly to this work, body 
and soul. He would have no right, no time to live his 
own life. He must give up his family, the pleasant so¬ 
ciety to which he had entrance, for the companionship 
of humble workmen. 

The Socialists held a meeting in Paris in 1892 and 
decided to organize among the Poles. The following 
summer the first congress of the Polish Socialist Party 
(called by its initials P. P. S.) was held, secret meet¬ 
ings in the forest near Wilno. It was definitely under¬ 
stood that this was to be a Polish party and that all 
connections with Eussian Socialists were now broken. 
Pilsudski had never for a moment believed it possible 
for a free Polish nation to flourish side by side with a 
free Eussian nation in one state. His colleagues in 
the new organization realized that if they were thinking 
only of improving the lot of the co mm on people, the 
czar’s government would not permit them to work in 
peace; persecution would come anyway, so it was worth 
while to risk patriotic aims in addition. In Poland 
the movement was unique, combining political and so¬ 
cial problems. 

August, 1893, was, as he put it, the end of Pil- 
sudski's “legal life.” From then on he was a con¬ 
spirator, watched constantly by the Eussian police and 
spies. He and his friends had always behind their 
backs the gendarmes, before their eyes the Citadel of 
Warsaw. Yet he never went armed. He was homeless, 
traveling frequently without a passport or with a forged 
one. Often he had no money and slept on a bench in 
the park, on the hay in field or bam. He hid in rail¬ 
road cars, in a church or chapel. He roused unlimited 
confidence in himself, so that men never felt so free and 
safe as when he was sleeping under their roof, even 
though they knew he was on illegal business, was wanted 



52 by the police. He avoided risky adventures tkat migkt 
result in serious damage, but in cases of real necessity 
kis courage was unskakeable. He always kated tkis 
pretending and kiding and would kave preferred to flgkt 
Eussia witk otker weapons. 

For more tkan six years ke was nameless, because 
it was a strict rule of tke P. P. S. tkat members skould 
not use surnames. Tken wken one of them was ar¬ 
rested, questioned and tortured by tke police, tke most 
ke could betray was tkat kis colleagues were Stanislas, 
Ola, Marja, Pietro — never tkeir real names. Pilsud- 
ski’s party name was Wiktor, though ke was also called 
Eom and Czartowiec (a devilish fellow). Sometimes ke 
was Wiktor even on a passport. Many of the party 
members knew Mm as Wiktor, and learned tkat ke was 
PilsudsM years later. 

Nameless and homeless, ke was building tke founda¬ 
tions of an independent Poland. 

Tke Eussians frowned on all associations. Every 
political group was always in danger of searches and 
arrests. Yet in spite of violence and brute force, of 
dungeons and knout, tke Poles did form various political 
parties. Tke P. P. S. was tke special object of persecu¬ 
tion, for tke very word “Socialist” was to the Eussian 
police like a red scarf to a bull. They were pursued 
like wild beasts. In otker countries tke Socialists were 
a recognized party and could have their own meetings, 
tkeir own newspapers and magazines, they could send 
out street speakers, they could present tkeir own ticket 
at elections. None of these things was possible in Eus¬ 
sian Poland. How tken spread this new doctrine of tke 
P. P. S.—^independence first, tken better conditions for 
the working class? 

Through tke printed word, tMs being the end of tke 
nineteenth century. 

So tke party set to work to organize a scheme to im¬ 
port uncensored, forbidden books and pamphlets, cMefly 



from London where an active group of Polish exiles 
had gathered. The frontiers were closely guarded, with 
an army of officials and gendarmes and customs men and 
spies, hut it was possible, they learned, to get things 
smuggled through—^not only party publications, but 
cigars and cloth and all kinds of manufactured articles; 
smuggling was a regular occupation. 

Pilsudski planned and set in motion a whole system 
of importing and distributing 'bibula (bi-bou'-wah), the 
P. P. S. slang term for any uncensored book and pamph¬ 
let. One member gave up a promising career in engi¬ 
neering and took a job as customs inspector. Another 
worked in a frontier factory. A third and a fourth were 
sent to live in that neighborhood. Soon smuggling and 
distributing were going on fairly successfully. 

But to Comrade Witkor it was not satisfactory for 
long. Books and pamphlets from abroad came late. 
What was supposed to be news was never fresh. It was 
generally too international and not sufficiently local. 
Conditions at the frontiers were constantly changing so 
that it was too much to expect a systematic supply of 
hibula for very long. There was only one solution—^to 
print what they wanted in Poland. 

The P.P.S. should have its own organ—a newspaper 
they would call Robotnik (The Worker), printed and cir¬ 
culated in secret. The party must finance it, for it would 
take the place of speakers and agitators, preparing the 
way for organizers. Frequent government persecutions 
took away individuals and these gaps must be filled with 
new workers—an easier task if the views of the party had 
been popularized to the maximum. The P.P.S. congress 
adopted the plan and named a committee to share the 
editorial work. Pilsudski was given charge of the actual 
printing. Before long several of the committee were 
arrested and he was left to carry on the paper, with one 
assistant. 
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54 He was blamed for editing an illegal paper. How else 
could a new political party work, in a land where it had 
not the right to exist, where Poles had to speak Russian, 
but could not utter the least public criticism, could not 
have the simplest discussion; where they could not read 
the works of their poets unless mutilated by the censor’s 
brutal hands, where they could not study a history of 
their nation unless it was falsified? 

They discussed buying a mimeograph, but it would 
not meet the need. It was slow work so that the output 
was too small. Copies quickly blurred and became illeg¬ 
ible—a serious drawback when so many of the people they 
hoped to reach read with great difficulty. What they 
needed was a press, and a press they bought in London 
and smuggled through the Russian lines—though many 
members were sceptical and incredulous, while others 
called it a romantic scheme or a big plan, arguing timidly, 
“Ours are not the times for big plans and tasks.” 

It was an English press, called “model”, such as is 
used in small towns for printing business cards and an¬ 
nouncements. It was set up in the back of a chemist’s 
shop—at least, it seemed to be a chemist’s shop—in a 
little town near Wilno and there Comrade Witkor printed 
Rohotnik —^number one, July 12, 1894. 

They knew it would not be long before the Russian 
police learned of this new publication and would search 
for the hidden press. Pilsudski set himself a goal to 
reach—five numbers, for some years earlier a revolution¬ 
ary group in Warsaw had succeeded in getting out five 
issues before their press was discovered. But the P.P.S. 
functioned so well that he was working on number thirty- 
six when his editorship abruptly ended. By that time 
Rohotnik was strong enough to go on by itself. 

A servant girl learned what secret work went on in 
the back room of the chemist’s shop, and though she was 
sworn to secrecy and even cautioned by the priest in 
confession never to tell, Pilsudski thought it was too great 



a risk and in six months the press was moved to Wilno— 
taken all apart and packed in baskets. In the summer of 
1899 Bobotnik moved again—^to Lodz, a great industrial 
center, where it could reach its readers more promptly, 
where Pilsudski would not endanger his family and his 
friends. 

The paper, the first nncensored one in Eussian Poland 
since 1863. gave the working class something that it 
needed—and wanted. It never preached class hatred; in¬ 
stead the value of work, honor, liberty. Its aim was to 
rouse in the workman a sense of his dignity and strength, 
to rekindle the courage and faith that had wellnigh dis¬ 
appeared, and slowly, step by step, lead him to defy and 
later to fight against Eussia. 

“They will read it,” Wiktor would say, “when they 
learn that a Polish worlanan thinks and writes for 
them, the Polish workers.” 

It was specially planned and written for this group 
of readers. There were little things that showed how 
men felt about it-—little in themselves, but welcome 
signs to the busy editor. Twice groups of miners pro¬ 
posed giving their strike funds to help Robotnik along. 
The printers’ union in Warsaw heard that trained as¬ 
sistants Avere needed and sent this message: one of 
their number would go, blindfolded, in a doroshky, to 
wherever the secret press was; he would promise not 
to leave the room, not to look out of the window, once 
the bandage was off his eyes; he would help them with 
the actual printing and go as he had come—thus their 
secret Avould be kept Avithout danger. 

Robotnik did a great deal for its readers. It did some¬ 
thing also for the Avhole community. Its regular ap¬ 
pearance, its many issues amazed people. Even men Avho 
violently disagreed Avith Pilsudski were enthusiastic 
over such a bold enterprise, carried on so long under 
the vei’y nose of the censors, and grateful to the person 
who proved that it Avas possible. 



Tlie leader of tlie National Democrats, a conserva¬ 
tive party in fundamental opposition to Pilsudski’s nn- 
phan giTig goal of independence, since it believed tbe best 
way to promote Poland’s interests was tbrongb an 
understanding with Eussia, sent Mm hearty congratula¬ 
tions after two years of steady publication. 

“Your press and your paper are an extraordinary 
acMevement. Your party is to be congratulated on such 
a fine performance. How furious tbe gendarmes must 
be getting!” 

They were. Orders were issued over and over, to be 
more watchful, to locate the secret press and arrest all 
the workers. The police racked their brains and fol¬ 
lowed up every clue, but all in vain. Some P. P. S. 

announcements appeared in Eadom. They raced to 

Eadom to look for the press. Fly sheets were found in 
Bialystok. They marched to that town and searched. 
Some were reported at Dabrowa and the gendarmes were 
sure they would find the press at the bottom of a mine 
shaft. Wiktor must often have laughed to Mmself. 

Gradually tMs work reached the point where he 

could see results. The printing and distributing of 

Bobotnik and of many P. P. S. books and pamphlets 
went on regularly. The public began to believe in a 
party that could accomplish this. They became used to 
seeing it on the streets, to reading it. They even be¬ 
gan paying for the paper and to put advertisements in 
its columns. 

The community’s whole attitude to bibula had 
changed. At first it was necessary to force forbidden 
books into men’s hands, to urge them to read, to prove 
they were not endangered; for people called the mere 
possession of bibula a, deed of heroism—or a folly—or a 
crime. Pilsudski’s work made it so popular that bibula 
came to include much that had no connection with the 
P. P. S. or with any political party—editions of Polish 
poets, printed abroad, volumes of Mstory and science. 



Tlie Socialists’ experiment was followed by many illegal 57 
organizations in Eussian Poland, even by those urging 
loyalty to Eussia; they were forced to make use of Mb- 
ula if they wanted to spread abroad some opinion. In 
short, bibula ruined the authority of the government. 
People knew in their hearts that it was not all pow¬ 
erful. 

When the P. P. S. was ten years old, at the sugges¬ 
tion of the leader of the party in Austrian Poland, Pil- 
sudski wrote some articles for one of the Socialist mag¬ 
azines in Krakow, telling the story of those early years 
of conspiracy through the printed word. Later they 
were published in book form, with the title Bibuld. Pil- 
sudski gives a connected picture of this side of the 
party’s activities, to encourage their members by show¬ 
ing what had been accomplished, contrasting present 
efficiency with former halting attempts, pointing out 
what errors to avoid. It has somethmg of newspaper 
style, but even in translation makes interestiag reading 
today; for it is far more than a summary of Socialist 
propaganda work, it is a portrait of Pilsudski himself, 
showing bim as author, critic, unfailing optimist, a 
lover of risk and also a lover of method and efficient 
organization. 

Often he gives these little episodes of the struggle for 
patriotic propaganda a dramatic turn, particularly pleas¬ 
ing when he tells some adventure of his own—smuggUng 
books with the help of a Eussian lieutenant, going to 
visit his lady love across the frontier; runuffig a circu¬ 
lating library in the apartment of a woman 'yhose hus¬ 
band was a government official; having a suitcase of 
pamphlets stolen on the train; carriers arriving at the 
wrong hour or at the wrong address; the sudden death 
of one agent and the family’s discovering a large supply 
of bibula in a locked portmanteau under the bed ; the 
books buried in a garden, on the approach of some gen¬ 
darmes, and rooted out by a pig. 



58 Wlien one P. P. S. man was arrested, Ms friends 
broke into Ms apartment which had been sealed by the 
police. They destroyed every document that might give 
a clue, then fetched Pilsudski, and all night long they 
sat there discussing the situation, safe from any inter¬ 
ference because of the seals on the door. 

Party workers had their own slang, in addition to 
the all-inclusive word bibula. An “inn” was a house or 
apartment serving as a local supply station. Policemen 
were called “sausages,” their spies “guardian angels,” 
frontier agents were “dogs.” “The dogs are not quiet 
today,” was a sufihcient warning in the frontier zone. 
“To get dirty” meant a spy trailing a member; “you 
must keep clean,” meant that a beginner was to do noth¬ 
ing to arouse suspicion and attract the ever-present spies. 
Satchels and valises were called “blonde,” “brunette” or 
“redhead,” according to their color—Zeromsld’s name 
for them. The men and women who carried bibula, in 
portmanteaus or under their clothing, were “dromeda¬ 
ries” and the work itself “dromedarying.” 

Great quantities of forbidden books and pamphlets 
were transported in suitcases and satchels, but when 
special vigilance was required there was only one way— 
to send them on the persons of P. P. S. members. Strong 
women proved to be better carriers than men, as their 
clothes permitted them to take a goodly amount without 
attracting attention. They invented a harness of metal, 
lined with down, that went around the waist with broad 
shoulder straps; this was placed next to the body, the 
books laid all around and tied Avith stout rope—the 
woman was in a casing of books, but with a loose coat 
they scarcely showed. 

The “dromedaries” had to be careful not only at 
the frontier, but at every railroad station and in every 
large town. There were always spies watching, and spe¬ 
cial officials dressed in green, who had the right to 
stop any person and say, “Open your suitcase” or “Un¬ 
do that bundle,” without even a please. 
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post came under the suspicion of the authorities. It 
Avas necessary, in this emergency, to move his supply 
of books quickly. Five Avomen Avere sent to bring them 
aA^ay, and a contest developed to see Avho could carry 
the most. There Avere some hundreds of copies of one 
book that Aveighed nearly a pound. 

One Avmman, Marja XopleAVska, Avhose P. P. S. name 
Avas “the beautiful lady,” took seventy-five copies. So 
Avreighed doAvm, it Avas cumbersome for her to Avalk, and 
very fatiguing; but she Avas a good soldier and Avalked 
three-quarters of a mile to the railroad station. There 
Pilsudski met her and they found places Avhere she 
could sit in the comer and he next, for fear a chance 
touch give aAray their secret. 

They had to travel all night. “The beautiful lady” 
dozed off, then suddenly groaned. 

“What is the matter?” Wiktor leaned over her to 
ask. 

She made no ansAA^er, but sat bolt upright, and from 
time to time groaned quietly. Was it because she Avas 
so uncomfortable, sitting in a jolting train in a casing 
of seventy-fiA^e books? He slept a little and she Avakened 
him Avhen the train sloAved up for their station. She 
looked pale, her face Avas tear stained, she Avas plainly 
suffering intensely. She set her teeth and spoke in a 
loAv tone. 

“My harness has broken. The ends of the steel are 
cutting into my body. Hoav shall I Avalk through the 
station?” 

“Take my arm. We’ll go very sloAvly. Brace up, 
you can get as far as a doroshky.” 

It Avas hard, but she managed somehoAV, Avith his 
help. Once at home, she undressed and found her body 
bleeding and cut. It Avas a fortnight before she could 
Avear her corsets again. 



tO Later “tLe beautiful lady” became Madame Pil- 
sudska. 

In spite of Russian persecution all this -work did 
bear fruit. Tbe P. P. S. was reaching the public. At 
first five hundred copies of a book would last a whole 
year. Later if several hundred copies were sent to one 
“inn,” prompt requests demanded more, always more. 
They had to print editions of eight or ten thousand 
copies—^unheard of in the early ’90s. 

Bibula had won a victory for free speech, unhampered 
by censorship. It was a victory in the soul of the 
nation—a nation not made of one caste, the compara¬ 
tively small group of the rich and educated, but sev¬ 
eral million people, united by language, history, by the 
sentiment of belonging to that nation; and most of these 
were workingmen. 

There came a time when bihula totaled more books 
and papers and pamphlets than the censored ones. It 
convinced the Poles that the P. P. S. was a live organi¬ 
zation whose work was solid and permanent and there¬ 
fore worthy of support. More, it made them see, from the 
evidence of their own eyes, that it was possible to 
break the barbarous laws of Russia, that they must give 
up their,childish belief in the omnipotence of the czar’s 
police. 

However, Wiktor’s work was not easy. The party had 
to count its pennies. He was publisher, editor-in-chief, 
reporter, special writer, printer and shipper, with only 
one assistant. All this work was carried on in one 
room. Had there been no need to economize, it would 
still have been difficult. It was hard to buy paper in 
quantity without arousing suspicion; he couldn’t have 
it delivered; he mustn’t buy too often from one shop. 

, There were many interruptions in getting out Bobotnik 
—unavoidable waits when P. P. S. members came on 
business—for few of them could know where the press 
was and who was doing the work. Yet if the finished 



sheets weren’t ready on schedule time, the whole ma¬ 
chinery of distribution fell down. A constant strain on 
Wiktor’s nerves, a drain on his energy. 

Years later Pilsudski wrote a detailed account of 
how Biobotnih was printed in Lodz. The little English 
press, two feet high, was set up in his apartment at 
19 East Street—^today it is Pilsudski Street—in a dis¬ 
trict where workmen lived. It was an ordinary four- 
room apartment on the second floor, one of thousands 
in that city of textile mills. Beneath it was a shop sell¬ 
ing cotton goods and stockings. He had a passport 
made out for Wiktor Dabrowski (Hom-brof-skee) and 
was supposed to be a lawyer. Eoznowska, the printing 
expert, passed as his secretary. 

Their workroom opened off from the living room 
where Madame Pilsudska sat, ready to hum a little tune 
to announce the servant’s approach. They kept the 
press in the upper part of a cupboard, their scant store 
of type in the lower part, paper under the sofa. Waste 
paper they burned, a little at a time, in the stove; the 
fire was made in the evening to make this easier. When 
they left off work they always had to look around to 
make sure the room was in good order—^no scraps, no 
stains of ink or oil to betray them. When the maid 
cleaned in the morning, Madame Pilsudska stayed in the 
room, explaining that the master didn’t like the things 
on his desk touched by any hands but hers; with the 
mistress present, no seiwant would dare pry about with 
suspicious eyes. 

What a huge task it was, getting out one number of 
Bohotnikl The paper had twelve small pages, about 
seven by ten inches. Each number had a leading article 
—that had the place of honor on page one; the events 
of the day on the last page—that must be printed last 
of all; so they began with the middle section. They 
could print only one page at a time. An hour’s work 
gave two hundred and fifty to three hundred copies of 



62 that oae page, depending on Low many times they had 
to stop. A knock at the door—Madame Pilsudska hum- 
ming —the visit of a friend—some one on party business 

_ tim e lost. They must think constantly about the noise. 

Eoznowski glued strips of leather and cloth onto the 
press where the different parts touched; they fell off 
and work must stop till he replaced them. The rustling 
of a sheet of paper, the slight noise of the press must 
be hidden by the normal noise of the building and of 
the shop below. As it was a Jewish shop, closed on 
Saturdays, they could work only five days a week. Nine, 
ten, eleven hours a day; and one number—then nine¬ 
teen hundred copies—required fifteen or sixteen days. 

Because space was so limited, Wiktor had to learn 
to fit his writing to the inches available. Each sen¬ 
tence, each word even, had to be considered. This article 
is eight lines too long; where best cut it? what un¬ 
necessary words can be left out? then will his idea be 
perfectly clear and readily grasped by Rohotnik’s read¬ 
ers, many of whom have little education? 

No more E’s, the assistant reports; go over the rest 
of the article and change all the words with R’s. What 
they could have done with better equipment! Yet many 
a newspaper, with its large staff and modern machin¬ 
ery, might well envy Robotnik its eager readers, its ever 
growing influence, its share in making history. 

Pilsudski wrote, Roznowski set type, they both ran 
the little press. They would work four or five hours 
steadily at printing, then one would change off and be 
editor-in-chief while the other cut paper; for the sheets 
were too long and had to be cut with an ordinary knife. 
At last, in packages of fifty, Robotnik was packed into 
“blondes” or “brunettes” and Comrade Wiktor would 
take it to Warsaw, which used a third of each issue, or 
even to St. Petersburg, walking calmly through railroad 
stations crowded with police, guards and customs men. 



Once printed, Boiotnilc had to he distributed secretly. 
They could keep no lists of readers—lists might fall into 
*;ie hands of the police. They could not send it through 
^%^ost. They could not -nuite any letters about it, nor 
;lend\a telegram, nor telephone. Yet the system of 
“drom^aries” worked so smoothly that in half an hour, 
at mosi^ an hour, some hundreds of papers were in the 
hands of their readers. In the cities it was delivered on 
the day of publication, or the next day. In the most re¬ 
mote places, within a week. So few were printed that 
each copy was passed on to another reader, then on, and 
on and on; the average was ten, and frequently one or 
more of the ten read it aloud to a group. 

“Men will believe in the P. P. S.,” said Pilsudski, 
“when our paper reaches them regularly.” 

One of his helpers in the work of distribution was 
Comrade “Edmund.” They had only two satchels, a 
“blonde” and a “brunette.” They had one overcoat be¬ 
tween them and used it for a blanket when they slept 
out of doors. Sometimes they spent the night in a 
train. Often they bought no tickets. 

Always in the back of Wiktor’s mind was the con¬ 
sciousness of danger, of being utterly helpless in the 
face of it, plus a sense of great responsibility. Will the 
police come today? Every page at Bobotnih carried a 
silent threat—so many years in Siberia. Every page 
was to Pilsudski a stroke of the whip to czardom. 

Often he lost his temper over the slow little press 
and would call it an old rattler, a stupid beast, a plague 
and a pest. Yet withal he loved it, for it carried to the 
worlcmen of Poland his ideas—and his ideals too. It 
was bound up with so many hopes, so much devotion 
and sacrifice. It was more than a machine of iron and 
wood, it was the heart of a revolutionary movement. 

How furious the gendarmes must be getting! Year 
after year Bohotnik came out. They were first annoyed, 
then angry at the lack of success of their large-scale 


. hunts for editor and press. They offered huge sums for^ 
PilsudsM’s head and the discoyery of the printing ofdce; 
Vast gangs of spies searched for it, for its prolonged e; 
istence mocked the power of the czar. 

To excuse their failure, the police insisted that'^ B't- 
hotnik was printed abroad and merely smuggled Ju, but "^ 
they had. to acknowledge it was Polish made when one 
issue reported an item of news of the day before—im¬ 
possible for the information to have been carried over 
the frontier and come back in print so quickly. 

Legends began to grow up, among the gendarmes, 
among the public, about this mysterious press. People 
located it in cellars and attics, in this town and that. 
Strange noises were heard in some house—it must be 
the Bobotnik press! All sorts of romantic details were 
circulated, surrounding it with a veil of mystery, with 
a halo. It was like a fairy-tale fortress or palace that 
suddenly disappeared from view. 

Pilsudski and his assistant worked calmly on, send¬ 
ing out thirty-five thousand copies of the paper as well 
as many appeals and announcements. Regardless of 
party, the entire community received each number joy¬ 
fully, looking on it as a triumph of Polish courage 
over brutal strength and stupidity. 

Comrade Wiktor did not give all his time to printing 
for those five and a half years. As if to make up for idle¬ 
ness in Siberia, this was a period of intense activity. He 
seemed absolutely tireless. He was organizing and 
building up the P. P. S., the first revolutionary group in 
Russian Poland that lasted. He was a member of the 
Workmen’s Central Committee at Warsaw, representing 
Lithuania. There were many journeys here and there 
on party business—all over Russian Poland, to Mos¬ 
cow and Odessa, to St. Petersburg to take a supply of 
bibula and carry back the money collected in the Polish 
group there, to Krakow and Lwow (Le-voof', better 
known as Lemberg), twice to London, and once to 






THE RUSSIAN POLICE PHOTOGRAPH AND RECORD OF PILSXJDSKI, AFTER HIS 
ARREST IN 1887. IT DESCRIBES HIM AS A MEMBER OF THE NOBILITY, WITH 
GRAY EYES, HAIR AND BEARD DARK BLOND, NOSE AND MOUTH ORDINARY, 
CHIN round; face clear, WITH EYEBROWS JOINING ACROSS THE BRIDGE 
OF THE NOSE. YEARS LATER THIS DESCRIPTION WAS USED BY THE POLICE 
IN A SEARCH FOR HIM. 







PART OF PAVILION X AT THE CITADEL. 
THE CROSS SHOWS THE WINDOW OF 
PILSUDSKl'S CELL—NUMBER 39 . 


COMRADE WIKTOR IN 1904 , AFTER 
HIS UNSUCCESSFUL JOURNEY TO 
JAPAN. OFTEN PILSUDSKI ELUDED 
THE RUSSIAN POLICE, DISGUISING 
HIMSELF BY CHANGING THE CUT OF 
HIS BEARD. 



A GROUP OF P.P.S. EXILES IN LONDON; PILSUDSKI WRITING AT THE TABLE; 
THE MAN ON THE LEFT, SEATED, MOSCICKI, LATER BECAME THE PRESIDENT 

OP POLAND 



xricli, in tlie Otristmas holidays of 1897, where lie spoke 65 
^ ’3 meeting of all the Polish organizations abroad, the 
gisf^f his speech being, “Stop your quarreHng and work 
to^^Skr,” a thiug he was to preach many times in 
future ^ars. 

He ■^s always minister of finance for the P. P. S. 
and maker of the budget. He accounted not only for 
roubles, but for kopecks. The party’s books were kept 
tu London by a trained accountant who always said 
he could find no mistakes in PHsudski’s figures. He 
never failed to give a receipt. 

“He isn’t afraid of danger—^nor of death,” his col¬ 
leagues used to say, “but he is afraid of one thing 
money!” 

A Polish student in St. Petersburg was invited by 
a friend to a P. P. S. meeting. A man came into the 
room and spoke to him without giving his name— 
therefore he must be a conspirator. He was slender, 
with a dark, thick beard and gray, peaceful eyes. All 
the others treated him with marked respect. He talked 
informally of a Socialist congress he had recently at¬ 
tended in London, often interrupted by questions. The 
relation between him and his Usteners was like a com¬ 
mander’s to his soldiers; the res.ult was absolute obedi¬ 
ence, for unconsciously they recognized his superiority. 

His name, the student learned, was Wiktor. They 
became close friends and worked together for Poland. 
Happy, witty, charming in Ms relations with people—so 
the younger man described Comrade Wiktor with a 
great sense of humor; never impatient, he never 
shouted, never despaired, never lost Ms nerve. Work¬ 
men and young people adored him. 



VIL 


CITADEL AOT) HOSPITAL. 

February 22, 1900. 

During tbe nigbt hours East Street in Lodz was quiet 
and dark. Spies came followed by gendarmes. Humber 
19 was surrounded, a colonel of the gendarmerie entered 
with Ms men. 

A sharp knock at the Mtchen door of the PilsudsM 
apartment. Hot the P. P. S. signal. Bobotnik’s editor 
had worked till half-past two, finishing an article. Then 
he went to sleep and wakened to find the gendarmes 
standing by Ms bed. It was three o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing. 

Almost six years Pilsudski had been waiting for 
these callers. The sword of Damocles had fallen. Hand¬ 
cuffs were snapped on his wrists. He was a prisoner 
in the power of the czar of all the Eussias. 

TMs was an accident, not due to carelessness or a 
feeling of security because they had worked so long 
without being discovered. A man came from Krakow 
on party business and Wiktor asked him to buy a sup¬ 
ply of paper. A Eussian spy recognized the newcomer 
on the street, followed Mm to the paper shop and to 
several other houses, back to East Street, arresting him 
at the railroad station. A few hours later gendarmes 
visited all the places where he had been and to their 
great surprise found that tMs modest apartment of Wik¬ 
tor DabrowsM (so the passport read) was the printing 
office they had hunted for so long. 
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No need to searcli. There vas the little press, with 67 
a page set up and partly printed. Number thirty-six of 
Bohotnik. It was to be published on the twenty-fifth of 
the month. The gendarmes looked at the press with 
something of admiration and respect in their faces. 

One man touched it with his hand curiously, as if 
wondering how an object two feet high could be so im¬ 
portant and make sport of them for so long a time. 

The colonel of the gendarmes dictated his report, 
one sentence that struck the P. P. S. like lightning. He 
picked up a printed sheet and glanced over it. It con¬ 
tained Pilsudski’s leading article announcing that the 
Socialists in Krakow were planning to publish a news¬ 
paper of their own, for the Austrians had abolished press 
censorship. It bore the title, “The Triumph of the Free 
Word.” It began; 

Orlow, chief of the gendarmes of the czar, Nicholas I, 
once said to an acquaintance who was starting westward on 
a journey. you do me a favor? When you reach Nurem¬ 

berg, please go to the monument of Gutenberg, father of 
printing, and spit in his eyes. From him comes all the evil 
in the world.*’ 

“Aha! Gutenberg!” exclaimed the colonel of gen¬ 
darmes. “Yes, yes, as you see, all evil in the world 
comes from him.” 

The Triumph of the Free Word—at that moment 
did his title sound ironical to the author? He stood by 
with chained hands while the gendarmes packed the 
press in a basket and sealed it. Many times its slow¬ 
ness had irritated him, its noise had been a constant 
danger, yet now watching the sordid, foul hands of the 
police touching it, his heart ached as if the coffin lid 
were closing on some one very near to him. 

He made one request—to be permitted to take along 
a copy of Slowacki’s works, his favorite poet since 
boyhood, his first teacher in democracy. The colonel 
refused. 



68 They took him first to the prison in Lodz, “a dirty 
hole,” as he described it, which he thought extremely 
unpleasant. He had a tiny cell without any furniture. 
The food was disgusting. He could not smoke. It was 
a relief when in March he was transferred to Warsaw. 

After the insurrection of 1830 the czar built a fort¬ 
ress-prison on the outskirts of Warsaw. Its guns 
looked threateningly down on the city, not to defend it, 
but to be always ready to desti-oy it, should another in¬ 
surrection break out. It was a huge place, covering 
acre after acre along the Vistula, surrounded by high 
brick walls and divided into sections by cross-walls and 
formidable gates. There were barracks, seven in a row; 
eight and nine were added later; the next building was 
accordingly numbered ten—Pavilion X, ominous words 
to Polish ears, for it housed the so-called “dangerous 
political prisoners.” 

It stands there today, close to the river, a white, two- 
story building forming three sides of a square. The 
fourth side was formerly a high wall with iron spikes 
at the top. It had room for six hundred prisoners, but 
on the occasions when the Russians arrested wholesale, 
many men were crowded into one cell. Some rooms 
have the original doors, with little square openings made 
with slanting sides so that the guards in the corridor 
could see the whole of the cell, but the prisoner looking 
out saw only a few inches. 

Pilsudski was taken first to the office for questioning. 
Perhaps unwittingly the Russian captain paid him a 
great compliment. 

“I don’t suppose,” he commented after finishing his 
inquiries about the press, “there’s a workman in War¬ 
saw who hasn’t had your newspaper (Robotnik) in his 
hands on some occasion. Our discovery in Lodz will 
be a blow to the party. It won’t be easy to organize 
anything like that again.” 



“But, Oaptaou," said tie ne’w prisoner witi. a smile, 
“I am quite sure the next number of Bohotnik is being 
printed at this moment. Believe me, that represents no 
great difficulty for the P. P. S.” 

Bravado and bluff? hlot at all. PilsudsM knew his 
colleagues. He was right, but only later did. he learn 
the details—^that one of the party members by chance 
knew in a general way what number thirty-six was 
to contain; that it was printed in London, substantially 
the same issue that had been rudely interrupted at 
Lodz, and smuggled into Poland; “printed in a little 
secret office,” it stated, “all the work done by inexperi¬ 
enced, idealistic workers for the party.” Thirty-seven 
too was done in London, the following numbers in Kiev 
where the P. P. S. rented an apartment in a building 
where the chief of police was living. What a few years 
before had seemed an extraordinary enterprise, a plan 
that made people tremble, had ceased to be so difficult 
and so terrible. After eight months Bohotnik was 
moved to Eiga and in 1905 to Warsaw where it was 
printed in a comer house on Kowy Swiat, the main 
street, by that time on a modem electric press that 
could do thirty thousand copies. 

The captain at the Citadel allowed PilsudsM to wear 
Ms own clothes, to have Ms luggage in Ms cell, to smoke, 
to send out to the city for almost everything—even for 
wine or beer!—^the treatment given to officers—but asked 
Mm to take off Ms tie. A strange request that made biTn 
smile as he obeyed it. Then with gendarmes in front 
of hi m and gendarmes behind him, he was escorted to 
Ms cell—^number tMrty-nine, at the end of the corridor 
on the second floor. It was a long corridor with a 
dozen cells, one soldier on guard, one gendarme walking 
up and down. 

Thirty-nine was a large room as prison rooms go, with 
gray walls, badly wMte-washed, and a dark cement floor. 
There was one low window with a table by it, covered 
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70 with grease and dust; a wooden stool; an iron bed 
sagging in every line; and pervading everything that 
musty smell peculiar to rooms long unaired but always 
used. Here he was to live from March to December. 

After the tiny cell and the discomforts at Lodz, thirty- 
nine seemed like a spacious hotel room—a mediocre one, 
to be sure, but still a hotel. He could move the furni¬ 
ture about, putting bed and table and stool in one cor¬ 
ner or another—he liked any cell that gave space enough 
to do that. He disliked the restrictions on his liberty 
and the constant observation of the guards. Sometimes 
he would ti’y to deceive his warder, if only for a moment, 
by breathing on the glass in the door, or hiding in the 
comer, or pressing himself as flat as paper against the 
wall. 

He had felt elated on entering the Citadel, for the 
place was so closely bound up with the story of Trau- 
gutt and other Polish martyrs. Of course he found the 
days monotonous and endless—that was true of every 
prison—but there came at long intervals red letter days 
when he was summoned for an examination. The Citadel 
was a better place than some. Russian prisons ruled 
their in m ates through fear and terror; force and vio¬ 
lence were the rule; yet many things strictly forbidden 
elsewhere were admissible here, so that he described it 
as the gayest prison he ever lived in. 

He studied languages which he had never particularly 
liked during his years at school. He took up a new one 

English—and without a teacher he puzzled over the 
strange words and queer expressions, pronouncing them 
by guess work as if they were nonsensical Polish words. 
He mastered the language, but with a faulty pronuncia¬ 
tion which he was never able to get rid of later. He 
described it, long afterward, as toiling and moiling at 
English, connnitting a crime against himself, and de¬ 
clared that he would never have had the courage to 
learn languages while he was free. 



In 1925 PilsndsM gave a lecture for tlie benefit of 
former political prisoners, wMcli lie called ^‘Tbe Psy- 
cbology of tbe Prisoner.’’ Much, of it was autoMograpM- 
cal. He claimed, witli all due modesty, to speak witb a 
certain authority, as lie had passed through many pris¬ 
ons and spent more than one year behind bars. Indeed 
if a statistician were to add up all the prisons and all 
the years of imprisonment and divide the total by the 
sum of the Polish population, he would find Pilsudski’s 
share greater than the average. 

In Poland with its long years of political perse¬ 
cution a prison sentence carried no stigma, of disgrace: 
it meant some patriotic service which had, unfortu¬ 
nately, been discovered by the police or spies. Pilsudski 
felt it necessary to make this clear to the younger 
generation, growing up after the war and the rebirth of 
Poland. Had not he himself come straight from prison 
to be made Chief of State? 


Poland is perhaps the only country v/here it is still pos¬ 
sible to speak freely about such a derogatory subject as jail. 
A hundred and fifty years of history have made it a daily 
factor in the everyday life of the people. It was a part of 
the general culture of Polish life. Decade after decade, one 
generation after another familiarized itself with imprison¬ 
ment as an everyday occurrence penetrating human thought, 
as it has been penetrated elsewhere by problems of another 
nature. 


He might have quoted the popular saying, “Show 
me the Pole who has never been to prison, and I will 
show you an arrant coward.” Instead he quotes 
Mickiewicz: 


Literature is the reflection of life and the small black let¬ 
ters set down on paper are an evidence of that which filled 
the existence of many millions of men. One of our greatest 
poets, in his beautiful verses addressed to the Polish mother, 
wrote: 

Twine from the first your infant’s neck in chains, 
Teach it to breathe foul and damp air. 

Anything of this kind would have been impossible else¬ 
where, but in Poland these sentiments were forced into the 
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feelings of every mother, thinking of the future of her child. 
I cannot therefore be taxed with exaggeration by the present 
generation if I mention prison as an everyday event. 


Then toncMng on the unpleasantness of living al¬ 
ways in a small room under ever-watchful eyes, he told 
of the prisoner's struggle to create for himself some¬ 
thing independent of any outsider—^perhaps the hardest 
phase of imprisonment. 

To create life—but from what? From oneself, from one^s 
own resources, to create a life under such abnormal conditions, 
to create it alone, without assistance, seeking to find by some 
means or other the source of that which I call “the luxury of 
prison.” 

This consists in the mental creation, out of one^s own re¬ 
sources, of something which is necessary for oneself alone, 
and which is independent of those who have cast one into 
prison. When a man seeks for material to achieve this end, 
he finds that he is so limited in means, so restricted in meth¬ 
ods, that he almost gives up the attempt. The hands have 
nothing to do. There are no tools available to make anything. 
Material things are so limited and so insignificant that the 
mind gropes with difficulty for something to which to cling. 


He emphasized this necessity for seeking a life out¬ 
side of prison conditions, of creating a luxury for one¬ 
self alone, which is a psychological necessity of nearly 
every prisoner, and went on philosophically: 


I always jokingly held that I was a born prisoner, be¬ 
cause it was easy for me to reconstruct the charm of life. I 
could evoke in my soul extraordinary dreams and ideas, solely 
because my mind worked easily in this direction. I could 
fight ^ against prison conditions with my lively and vivid 
imagination. I was able to create my own life of thought, 
a life of dreams, a life of illusions in which I had freer rein 
than was possible in everyday life. One is conscious of no re¬ 
straint when one ignores the jailer’s watchful eye. I was 
then able to create in myself everything I required, for time 
was not lacking. 


He cited instances of Polish, prisoners who worked 
at languages, who studied the grasses in a prison court¬ 
yard, or with scanty material worked at statistics, to 
put up a defense against the poison of prison. 


I concentrated my investigation on the highest genus of the 
fauna—man. 1 noticed immediately all the warders, every 



movement of their muscles, every change of expression. ^ How 
many delightful moments I spent in the Warsaw Citadel, 
which was so badly designed acoustically that it was pos¬ 
sible to hear from the cells every word spoken in the cor- 
ridors—^just as if the place had been specially built to facili¬ 
tate the examination of the warders and not of the prisoners! 
I spent hours listening to the conversations of the warders 
and examining their psychology. I sought the enemy in 
order to understand him. The scope of observation was 
limited, but all the more vivid. 

I do not know if any other prisoner will confirm my words, 
but I consider that the hearing of prisoners is extra sensi¬ 
tive. They catch the slightest sounds; they seek “particles 
of life;’^ they are transformed almost into mice which are 
sensitive to the slighest rustle. 


After a brief comparison of Eussian and German 
prisons, the lecture ended with a return to its beginning. 


For a long period of time prisons formed a part of Polish 
culture. This is a sad admission, but there is a certain charm 
and fascination about it. 

The power of prison to create a new life is undoubtedly 
great. A new prison man is born, a man created by his own 
might, by his own strength of soul, transformed into a 
diamond which cuts the hardest objects. 

During a hundred and fifty years prison psychology was 
something that was deeply felt by people in Poland. ^ There 
was hardly a man who, on looking back at the Polish life 
of the old days, did not come into contact with a prison, did 
not speak about a prison, and did not come near a prison. 
During those hundred and fifty past years, those hundred 
and Mty long years, so many years that the oldest man is 
not able to remember them all, there Fas not been a single 
prominent movement where prison has not been the compan¬ 
ion of the life of the Pole from the cradle to the grave. 
Every one spoke of prison as of a living part of his soul. 

I frequently ask myself if all those prison experiences of 
Poland, with all their sacrifices and heroism, with ail the 
charm of the torment of the human soul detained in abnormal 
conditions, garrotted, beaten, tired out, and yet prompt to 
rebel, if this charm is not one of the characteristic traits of 
our generation. When I think of this, when I gaze on the 
eyes of children and young people, living under happier condi¬ 
tions than ours, I ask myself if the time is not far off when 
those verses which caused our hearts to beat in times past, 
will not be read and recited in schools as something strange 
and distant, which will be passed over in the same manner 
as we passed over and disregarded the beauties of Greek 
poetry when they were forced upon us. 


Prison life, lie summed it up, was not without its 
value for those who passed through it with rebellion and 
fight in their souls, who created from themselves and 



74 their sufferings the Polish culture which is now passing. 
It had a force, but also a charm. 

We, the people of the prison era, are fading into the past. 

A new generation is rising, a generation which v/ill soon be 
alien to us, as its lips have never quaffed that cup of mingled 
bitterness and delight. I see the eyes of children wide open 
with surprise at the idea that there could have been times 
when prison, that is to say something that is a humiliation 
for a man, crushing him to the ground, could awaken in us 
a spark of enthusiasm, to light the fire in our eyes and bring 
smiles to our lips. 

However, as a prison man, I always think of those who are 
coming after us without anxiety. May they forget us, for¬ 
get our struggles and sufferings, may they advance to a new 
life where the charm of prisons will not bring a smile to the 
lips nor poison to the heart. May they freely forget us in 
order to create a new life. 

Meanwhile the P. P. S. was busy. The finding of 
the press made the members less sad than the arrest of 
Pilsudski. They trembled at the thought of the fate 
awaiting him. First they set about arranging for a 
new press so that Bohotnik could go on. Their second 
task was to get their leader free. Somehow, somehow 
this must be accomplished. Many were the discussions 
held, many were the plans considered. On one point 
they were all agreed at the outset—escape from the 
Citadel was impossible; if a prisoner should succeed in 
escaping from one building, he could go only a few 
yards and then was stopped by a high gate, closely 
guarded day and night. There were more guards on the 
top of the walls, guards by the river, guards everywhere. 
Tunneling? Every generation at the Citadel dug tun¬ 
nels under the prison walls and the guards filled them 
up with complete indifference and they were dug again; 
but no one could get away by that method. 

The Russians were in no hurry to bring prisoners, 
even very important political prisoners, to trial. They 
could not escape, they were not allowed out on bail. The 
P. P. S. wanted to get Pilsudski’s trial postponed. 
Once he was sentenced, things would be more hopeless 
than ever. 



He was accused of fouj* different acts, in four cities. 
His punishment would be, at the very least, eight or 
ten years in the far northeast of Siberia, at Koljunsk 
perhaps, a place much more remote than Kirensk and 
with a much more disagreeable climate; and now he 
would be at hard labor. If he lived to serve out the 
sentence, he would be broken in health and Avould have 
to spend the rest of his life in Siberia. 

The P. P. S. must organize his escape. If it was 
impossible at the Citadel, then he must be transferred 
to another place. How? Illness perhaps; some illness 
that couldn’t be treated in his cell or in the Citadel 
hospital. 

There was in Warsaw at that time a secret society 
of Poles that cared for prisoners at the Citadel. Its 
most important work was finding ways to communicate 
with them and tell them how to act at their trials. Some¬ 
times they could send a cake with a slip of paper baked 
into it; but Pavilion X prisoners were not allowed to 
receive any food from outside. Sometimes a book was 
sent, with underlined words or letters that made a code; 
but only new and uncut books could be sent to Pavilion 
X. There was a third device—sewing slips of paper 
into garments for the prisoner; but special permission 
was necessary before a Pavilion X prisoner could receive 
a suit of clothes or underwear, and this took a very 
long time, if indeed it was granted in the end. Visits 
of friends or relatives? Very few callers were allowed 
in Pavilion X, and when they were admitted, they 
could talk to the prisoner only in the presence of gen¬ 
darmes, through two gratings, half a meter apart. 

But when cakes and books and clothes and visits 
all failed, Marja Paszkowska (Pash-kof-skah), a mem¬ 
ber of the society, had a last resource—^Alezei Sidel- 
nikow (See-del-nee-kof). He was a Eussian who served 
as warder at the Citadel for twenty-seven years. He 
had snow white hair and kindly, warm, blue eyes. He 
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76 was a simple man, upriglit and noble, with a surface 
loyalty to czardom, yet feeling in Ms heart a certain 
sympathy with the ideal motives of Ms charges, a cer¬ 
tain pity for them. He often spoke of them as “these 
noble and unhappy people.” Though he knew the ter¬ 
rible puMshment that Avould be meted out to him if 
he were discovered, he supplied a complete list of all 
the prisoners at Pavilion X for every issue of Bobotnik; 
the gendarmes wmre furious, but never discovered how 
the paper got such accurate information. He never re¬ 
fused little favors to Madame Paszkowska, such as car¬ 
rying cards to prisoners and from them to her—cards 
that apparently bore only some family news or a few 
words of encouragement and comfort. A card or two, 
he would say, would never permit a man to escape from 
the Citadel. 

The warder would go into a cell and put down his 
cap, or Ms matchbox if he lighted a cigarette. Some¬ 
thing in Ms eyes told the prisoner there was a message 
for Mm, in the box or under the band of the cap. He 
would go on to another cell and later retiirn to pick 
up Ms belongmgs—^not the same box, but another the 
prisoner had ready for him, with messages for his fam¬ 
ily or for party friends. 

Some of the notes from cell thirty-nine, written on 
the red paper of cigarette boxes, traveled to the Polish 
exiles in London. One was a rhyme describing the visit 
of the gendarmes to the printing shop in Lodz. That 
allayed their anxiety, for it showed his state of mind. 

Madame Paszkowska went to consult a noted Warsaw 
doctor who, though not a member of the P. P. S. himself, 
knew something of the work PilsudsM had been doing 
and appreciated it. He agreed to help and dictated to 
her instructions wMch were relayed to Pilsudski through 
SidelMkow. “Pretend madness,” was the message he 
received one day. Detailed suggestions followed, changed 
from time to time. 



Tke sympathetic warder reported the progress of the 
strange mental illness of number thirty-nine. He seemed 
to be afraid of the gendarmes, indeed of any one in uni¬ 
form, and would not allow them to come into his cell. 
He refused to eat any food they brought him. 

Did his mind perhaps go back to the mutiny in the 
prison at Irkutsk, when for long afterward the very 
sight of a Russian uniform made him clench his hands? 
Or to the dissimulation he had been forced to practise 
in the Wilno gimnazjum"} 

This “unhappy person,” Sidelnikow told the Polish 
lady sadly, had stopped eating. Once he had taken the 
dinner plate from the hands of a gendarme and thrown 
plate and all on the floor of his cell, crying out confused 
words no one could understand—something about the 
food’s being poisoned. He would eat only eggs, and 
eggs only if they were hard boiled and brought to him 
in the shell. Sometimes he ate shells and all. After 
many days eggs had become distasteful, and Anally he 
consented to eat some chocolate that was given to him 
wrapped, and a package of little cakes. 

Poor Sidelnikow was blamed by the authorities for 
not feeding this important prisoner properly. He talked 
it over with his wife who purchased a Lithuanian cook¬ 
book and herself prepared dishes for Pilsudski, follow¬ 
ing its recipes. But Lithuanian harsscz, the wine-colored 
soup made from beets, and strawberry compote he re¬ 
fused as he had refused the everyday prison fare. They 
sent to the ofdcers’ casino for Strasburg pate de foie 
gras. He merely shook his head. 

It might be hard for many persons to refuse food 
and keep it up for long, but this was the least of Pil- 
sudski’s testing. It sounds comparatively easy, pretend 
madness. It sounds harmless enough. But no one can 
measure the nervous energy required. It meant playing 
with madness. It was the most dramatic and at the 
same time the most terrible period of his life. 
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78 To be oa guard every minute, day and night; to be 
ready with the right reaction to this situation or to 
that one; to give the necessary facial expression, and 
to give it almost automatically, without time to think 
and adjust nerves and muscles; to be wakened up sud¬ 
denly from sound sleep by the flashing of the guard’s 
lantern, and to wake always under absolute control, 
in that very half-second, so that the mask of insanity 
would never slip and betray the real man underneath— 
nine men out of ten would go mad in reality, in six 
weeks or less of such self-torture. 

More than once Pilsudski wondered if that would 
happen to him, as days grew into weeks and weeks into 
months. The constant strain, the lack of food, added to 
his imprisonment began to leave telltale traces in his 
face. He looked badly, almost worn out. The Russians 
became alarmed about their famous prisoner. Even 
the gendarmes wanted him to stay sane, because they 
were hoping to make a reputation from this case. Little 
opportunity for that if instead of convicting the long- 
sought-for editor and publisher, the court could only 
sentence an insane man who was not responsible for 
what he did. 

The Citadel authorities watched him closely to make 
sure he was not pretending madness. They went into his 
cell unexpectedly, they woke him up in the night, trying 
to catch him rmawares. Once a high official visited him. 
Pilsudski did not feel quite sure of himself, so he looked 
at the Russian and began to laugh—the meaningless, 
empty, hideous laugh of an empty mind. He was a good 
actor and absolutely convinced that official who had 
thought him shamming. He convinced the prison doctor 
too. Concentrating, using the last atom of his will 
power, he could make froth appear on his lips. But 
he paid a high price. 

While the man in cell thirty-nine played his role, the 
work of rescue went a step farther. Madame Pasz- 



kowska went to Dr. Ivan Sabasznikow (Sak-basli-ne^- 79 
kof), a specialist in mental cases, wko came from Siberia 
and so lacked tbe russification tendencies of most Eus- 
-aians living in Poland. Sbe told Mm a moving story—^tkat 
Pilsudski, tbe companion of ber cbildbood, was in sucb a 
nervous state Ms relatives feared for Ms saMty. Tbe 
Citadel doctor was not experienced in sucb matters, and 
tbe authorities would not permit a Polish doctor to be 
called in. Would be go to examine tMs prisoner? 

Tbe doctor grew interested and told her just bow 
to proceed. A petition was sent to tbe authorities, 
signed by an aunt of PilsudsM, asking them to permit 
Dr. Sabasznikow, whom sbe bad known in St. Peters¬ 
burg, to examine Mm. Tbe Citadel officials were im¬ 
pressed by this, as tbe doctor was a physician of im¬ 
portance whose visits were expensive. They could not 
know that be bad refused any fee for tMs case. They 
gave tbe necessary permission. 

In tbe company of tbe Citadel doctor Sabasznikow 
went to cell tMrty-nine. Pilsudski became violently ex¬ 
cited at tbe sight of tbe doctor’s uniform, so much so 
that tbe visitor asked to be left alone with tbe patient. 
Before many minutes bad gone by be was sure that tbe 
prisoner was pretending madness. Pilsudski saw that 
be knew and ceased to pretend. A chance reference 
to Siberia started them talking. Tbe doctor loved that 
country and longed to return. His five years there bad 
by now taken on a poetical color in Pilsudski’s memo¬ 
ries. They talked for an hour, discussing tbe natural 
beauties of tbe country. They were charmed with each 
other. 

Tbe specialist thanked Madame Paszkowska for in¬ 
troducing him to PilsudsM whom be described as a man 
with so rich a soul and so remarkable a personality. 

It bad been one of tbe most charming hours of Ms life. 

He was convinced that if this playing with madness con¬ 
tinued, it Avould be only a question of time till the man 



80 would really go insane. He was greatly impressed by 
his immeasurable energy and determined to help him 

He gave the lady a copy of his report. The diagnosis, 
written in Latin, said that the prisoner was suffering 
from psychosis hallucinatoria acuta. “His psychological 
state is dangerous and serious,” it went on; “it has 
been created by his environment and the bad conditions 
of life in Pavilion X. In normal conditions he should 
return to normal health.” It concluded with the sug¬ 
gestion that the prisoner be sent to his private sani- 
torium for further observation and treatment. 

The Citadel authorities discussed this report. The 
doctor was a Eussian, with no reputation of being friend¬ 
ly to Poles. They wanted this famous prisoner sane, so 
they must take good care of him. But Warsaw was 
full of his friends. A private house and the insane 
asylum in the city were alike too difficult to guard close¬ 
ly. They decided to take him to St. Petersburg where 
there was a large institution for the criminal insane. 
The journey was made in December. On the same train 
went a devoted P. P. S. friend, to oversee at that end 
the plans for his escape. 

The asylum of St. Xicholas the Miracle-worker was a 
large gray building, four stories high, surrounded by 
a high, prison-like wall. It had two entrances, one by 
the river, the other on a little side street, with porters 
watching the gates day and night. There were rooms for 
•two thousand patients. 

The P. P. S. students in St. Petersburg were a small, 
very active organization. They had feared the party 
would go to pieces after the arrest of the leader, since 
all the threads were in his hand. The five who were to 
arrange his escape took up their task with energy and 
enthusiasm—-a task of great honor and also great re¬ 
sponsibility. 

Plan after plan was discussed. Why not use the 
Polish housekeeper at the asylum? Wasn’t there a Polish 



doctor on the staff? Neither suggestion proved practical. 81 
They settled on MazurMewicz (Mah-zur-ka'-veets), one 
of their members, "who was just then taking his examina¬ 
tions at the end of his medical course. Oet him appointed 
to the asylum of St. Nicholas. 

But Mazurkiewicz had other plans. He had been 
studying to become a specialist in sMn diseases and was 
going to practise in Lodz, and at the same time do 
some political work for the party among the textile 
mill workers. He wasn’t interested in mental cases. 
However, party orders were strictly obeyed in that little 
St. Petersburg group. Mazurkiewicz was not the first 
—^nor the last —to alter his life plans to serve Wiktor, 
as they called the charming man who used to come to 
their students’ meetings and walk about the room, ciga¬ 
rette in hand, winning all their hearts by his personality 
and his unconscious strength. 

Mazurkiewicz’s father had a wide circle of acquain¬ 
tances and was able to secure from the director of the 
asylum an appointment for his son who had to begin 
as an assistant. By then it was the end of March. The 
young doctor joined the staff to see just what the situa¬ 
tion was and study the details. 

The ceaseless strain of pretending had been too much, 
even for Pilsudski. He decided that he must stop this 
feigned madness and told the doctors that he was quite 
normal. They considered that a sure proof that he was 
insane and kept him for further observation. 

The director took a liking to the young assistant and 
occasionally talked with him about an interesting case. 

One day he pointed to a door with a glass, panel giving 
a view of its occupant and said, “This is the editor of 
Robotnik. He is all right, he’s stopped pretending. 

His case may drag on indefinitely—or they may 
him away any day. They wanted me to have armed 
gendarmes watch him!” That was Mazurkiewicz’s first 
view of the man he was to rescue. 



82 Slowly, liow slowly it must have seemed to the P. P. g. 
group aud to the prisoner as well, plans were worked 
out. One at a time, in the doctor’s hag, articles of 
clothing were brought for Pilsudski and hidden in the 
laboratory—underwear, a suit, shirt, a folding opera hat, 
because that took up less room; they had to be smart 
clothes so that the guards would think him an important 
visitor. Meanwhile rumor said a spy had arrived at 
St. Mcholas. 

At last a second appointment came for Mazurkiewicz 
—as doctor. That meant he would be given night work. 
The date was fixed for the first of May (in the Eussian 
calendar), because that was his first night duty and 
because it was a holiday and some of the hospital serv¬ 
ants would be gone. 

He had learned that sometimes a doctor could have 
a patient brought to his room for examination. About 
eight o’clock on the evening of May first he made his 
rounds, chatted a moment with Andrew, the attendant, 
and motioning to Pilsudski’s room, said, “That’s a very 
curious case. I want to examine him again. Bring him 
down to me in half an hour.” 

Waiting in his room, MazurIdewicz began to doubt 
the whole procedure. He thought of his Lodz plans—of 
possible danger to himself—of his mother. Wiktor was 
weak. Perhaps this last twenty-four hours had been too 
much for him and he was already insane. If he should 
burn these clothes and later say to his P. P. S. friends 
that escape was useless, since Pilsudski could never do 
any more work for the party, who would be the wiser? 
Madness was only a day off, or two, or three. 

He thought of the long corridor they must pass 
through, of the servants in the courtyard, the porter at 
the gate, the drive in the carriage that was to be waiting 
for them, the train trip to Eiga—so many chances for 
some slip-up, could they possibly do it and win through? 
But if he stayed there quietly and did nothing at all. 



Wiktor would soon be really insane; Ms nerves were 83 
almost at tbe breaking point; and be Mmself would be 
responsible. True, it might never be discovered, but all 
his life he would know. Suddenly he felt sure he was 
doing right. PilsudsM must be saved, not be left buried 
behind the high walls of that asylum. St. hlicholas the 
Miracle-worker—^was it a miracle that was going to be 
performed now? 

Andrew brought the patient to the doctor’s room and 
was told to come back in an hour. His eyes were sunken 
under the bushy eyebrows. He looked fifty instead of 
thirty-three. He had played his part with the last re¬ 
serves of Ms energy. How, without speaking, he changed 
from Ms hospital clothes to the others. In ten minutes 
he was ready. The opera hat was too large and fell 
over Ms eyes. Never mind, he would carry it in Ms 
hand. 

They had tea and smoked some cigarettes. The 
moment for action came. They started along the cor¬ 
ridor, but when the doctor saw a stranger near the main 
entrance they turned, went out at the side door and 
crossed the very long courtyard, where some servants and 
their families were standing about chatting. They 
chatted too—^at least, Mazurkiewicz made a point of 
speaking when they passed people, even using the name 
of another doctor. The guard who had come on duty 
only a half hour before and could not know but that 
a caller had come earlier, noticed MazurMewicz and his 
friend, a smartly dressed man. He opened the gate and 
saluted. They were out on the street! 

Hear the main entrance two P. P. S. men were wait¬ 
ing, armed. They had a long wait, as did the coachman 
stationed there. Prisoner and doctor found a cab 
presently, one with an old horse, so weak he couldn’t go 
out of a walk. 

“You ought to be driving corpses!” the impatient 
MazurMewicz protested. 



“No, no, let him go slowly,” Wiktor interposed. 
“See kow green everything is. How nice it smells!” 

He had waited for so long, a few minutes more did 
not matter. They changed to another doroshky with a 
good horse and drove to the apartment of some friends 
in the party. They were anxious for Pilsudski not to 
stay long. Dressed as a customs ofdcial, he traveled 
from St. Petersburg to Eeval and Riga and so down 
to Kiev. That was still in Russian Poland, hut he 
wanted to stop there to see his beloved child, Robotnik. 
He went straight to the apartment where the paper was 
being printed. How had they been carrying on, this year 
and more he’d been away? He helped to print one 
page. He slept on the table and when the deaf servant 
was coming into the room, his friends hid him in a dark 
storeroom. After a few days’ rest, they started him on, 
anxious to get him over the frontier into Austrian 
Poland. 

Madame Pilsudska joined him at the cathedral in 
Zamosc. They spent a night with one of Count Zamoy- 
ski’s employees, saying they were on their way to visit 
a relative, the administrator of the Zamoyski forests; 
he was a P. P. S. man who had long been a smuggler 
of bibula there. Then with fresh horses and a trusty 
peasant, they drove on through the Zamoyski estates to¬ 
ward the frontier, Pilsudski wearing a forester’s cap. 
The coachman’s interest was gained by the story that 
they were going to Lwow to be married. 

Dr. Mazurkiewicz meanwhile had spent some days in 
a house in the forest near St. Petersburg. Then dis¬ 
guised with an oflcial’s cap, he went by train to the 
Zamoyski estates. Once he had to wait at a railroad 
station. A P. P. S. man who was an engineer calmly 
unlocked the czar’s waiting room and brought him coffee 
so that he was undisturbed. 

Pilsudski’s escape was soon discovered at the asylum. 
The wildest stories were circulating among the people. 



Poles and Russians alike, and in the press. One said 85 
that he had fled on a Swedish ship and on his arrival 
at Stockholm the king gave a great banquet in his honor. 

A dare-devil rascal, was the Russian comment. Some of 
the prison doctors still insisted that he was mad. 

With his wife and Dr. Mazurkiewicz Pilsudski crossed 
the frontier into Austrian Poland and was safe from the 
czar’s police. Twenty years later prisoner and rescuer 
met in the Polish capital, the one professor of mental 
diseases in the University of Warsaw, the other Chief of 
State. 



VII. 


BOJOWKA. AND BEZDANY. 

In Lwow there was no immediate danger of arrest, 
but Pilsudsld’s P. P. S. friends were anxious and urged 
Mm to go to England. That meant safety; they could 
print and distribute their j)aper, they could meet in 
coffee houses and talk openly, with no fear of spies. 

The Polish exiles in London thought, when Wiktor 
and his wife arrived there, that he actually looked bet¬ 
ter than before Ms arrest. He seemed less tired and 
could walk a long distance. Was it possible for a man 
to leave the Citadel and the asylum of St. Nicholas the 
Miracle-worker in better health than at his entrance? 

His friends gradually ceased calling him Wiktor. It 
could do no harm now to use his surname. His wife 
used Ms old nickname, Ziuk, and his closest friends 
took it up. 

In London the Pilsudskis lived in one room, next 
the office where the editorial work of the P. P. S. was 
carried on. He tried to rest and gave only two lectures, 
but he would not stay in England. He insisted on re¬ 
turning to Poland to go on with his work. Early in 
1902 they settled at Krakow, a convenient center where 
he could easily keep in touch with all the party activi¬ 
ties, near enough the Eussian frontier so that he could 
slip back into Congress Kingdom. 

Krakow was a center for other groups too—for the 
National Democrats, a party very conservative and non- 
Socialist; and for the party of Socialists who were inter- 
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national rather than Polish in their aims, putting all 
the emphasis on social questions, some of them urging 
close cooperation with their groups in Eussia with the 
hope of securing autonomy or federation. Not all Poles 
thought alike, not all Socialists thought alike—the cause 
of frequent and serious misunderstandings. 

In Krakow the Pilsudskis lived in two rooms, witli 
borrowed furniture. At this time, as often before and 
afterward, he had little money; but luxuries, comforts 
even, meant nothing to him in comparison with the work 
in hand. He never missed them. He never had any 
personal worries, but there came times when he was 
anxious about the lack of organization in the party, and 
anxious about money for its many needs. 

For the next twelve years Pilsudski lived in Austrian 
Poland—in Krakow, in Lwow, in Zakopane (Zah-ko- 
pah'-ne), in a mountaineer’s hut or in a little pension 
that was a P. P. S. headquarters. The two and a half 
years following his escape from prison were a second 
time in his life when on the surface he was most in¬ 
active, like a field lying fallow. It was a period of 
internal evolution, like the Siberia years, when he read 
much and meditated much. He carried on routine party 
business, organized Socialist congresses, put the P. P. S. 
affairs in order, and traveled about here and there— 
often in danger as he had no passport, or a false one. 

Three months of the winter of 1902-3 he and his 
wife spent in Eiga, living in the household of two school 
teachers. The Eussian police were watching the Lithu¬ 
anians, the Latvians and other groups, but apparently 
did not suspect the Poles. It became for the time a 
center of P. P. S. conspirators. 

One of these teachers was extremely interested in 
the work, though not a member of the party. Her con¬ 
servative relatives and friends were very suspicious aboiit 
some of her acquaintances, without having any definite 
facts to base their objections on. Frankly they would 
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88 say to her, “We like you, Marja, but—^wliat about your 
queer friends? We feel very doubtful.” 

One evening the two ladies and the PilsudsMs were 
at supper when visitors arrived—Marja’s cousin and 
his wife, come to invite her to the races the following 
day. She went into the hall and nervously, hurriedly 
thanked them, but said she couldn’t possibly take the 
time to go to the races, as she was unusually busy, with 
many papers to correct. All the time she was hoping 
they’d leave at once, as Pilsudski was in the dining 
room. 

But at that moment her friend came into the Tmli 
and cordially asked them to supper. They accepted and 
were introduced to Mr. and Mrs. Jankowski, as the pass¬ 
port was made out. Pilsudski was at his best and his 
best was very fine indeed. He was always a delightful 
conversationalist and that evening he held the attention 
of the group. He talked about traveling, about London 
which he had recently visited. The callers stayed for 
an hour and on leaving said, “Well, Marja, if all your 
queer friends were as delightful as this Mr. Jankowski, 
we’d not say a word against them.” 

Then came 1904 and the outbreak of the Eussian- 
Japanese war. The Poles were taken by surprise. Pil¬ 
sudski thought the time for decisive action had come. 
Mobilization of Poles must be prevented, for they had 
no interest in this war and ought not to fight for czar- 
dom, their oppressor. Wasn’t it better to resist at home 
than to die in the far east? IJp to this time he had 
always argued against useless action that could not 
have any practical results, but now was the time to 
strike. 

To carry out this plan he went to St. Petersburg, then 
to various cities in Congress Elngdom, and put his idea 
before leaders among the Poles. He soon learned that 
the community did not share his views, they would 
take no active steps, they would do nothing. They may 



liave had hopes, but they were absolutely passive. They 8S 
answered that death in the east was not a certainty, 
that no one wanted to repeat the folly of 1863. UTien 
he said, “This is Poland’s opportunity!” they replied 
with a spirit of caution. Bitterly discouraged, almost 
ill, he went back to Krakow. 

“Where,” he wrote to a friend, “are the Poles of 
the historic songs? Where are the knights and the 
heroes dreamt of by my mother, those men of proud, 
flaming hearts, ready to seize their arms at the first 
call in the struggle for liberty?” 

He made then a second plan. Perhaps his country¬ 
men would respond to the stimulus of foreign help. Rus¬ 
sia was fighting in Manchuria, the Poles lived in the 
far west of the czar’s empire. If a revolution could begin 
in Russian Poland, so that the czar’s forces must be 
divided, something might be accomplished. Would Japan 
give the funds needed? There was some discussion with 
a Japanese military attache in Vienna, then the matter 
was talked over at great length in London, and he 
decided to go to Tokio to see the Japanese General 
Staff. 

He set off in July of 1904, with one P. P. S. friend, 
stopping ia Hew York, Colorado, San Francisco, and 
across the Pacific to Japan. They stayed in ToMo 
about three weeks. They were asking for money to 
finance an insurrection, for arms, for military instruc¬ 
tors, for definite support for the Polish Legion they 
would form, and better treatment for Polish prisoners 
of war. The last point Japan agreed to: Polish sol¬ 
diers, acting on P. P. S. orders, would surrender at 
the first opportunity and were to be kept in camps, 
separate from the Russians, and given better treat¬ 
ment. 

On the other points PilsusdsM failed. The Japanese 
refused to foment an insnrrection in Russian Poland, 
explaining suavely that they were being closely watched 



90 by western Europe and could not afford to take a step 
so against the prejudices of the tvrentieth centuiy. 
Moreover, they were gaining one victory after the other 
and could win the war without a diversion in the west. 

The truth was, as we can see now, looking back to 
1904 with some perspective, that the Great Powers were 
concerned to keep the war localized. If revolution broke 
out in Russian Poland, Germany would almost certainly 
rush in, siding with Russia—for the three Partitioners 
were always afraid that the slightest movement for free- 
iom would spread from one group of Poles to the 
others. England was the ally of Japan, Prance of the 
izsLV. Let one more nation be drawn into the war and 
they might all become involved. At any cost their 
policy must be to limit it to the two original countries. 

There was yet another reason for Pilsudski’s fail¬ 
ure. Dmowski (De-mof'-skee), the leader of the con¬ 
servative Polish party urging peace and a better under¬ 
standing with Russia, was also in Toldo and spoke 
energetically against the plan. Poland’s interests lay 
elsewhere, he argued; an insurrection now would accom¬ 
plish nothing at all and could result only in a new wave 
of Russian oppression. The majority of Poles were 
loyal to Russia and wished to remain so, and this man 
Pilsudski represented a very small party, not in the 
least typical of all the Poles. Theirs was a scheme that 
was sheer madness, to be prevented at all costs. Once 
more Poland’s cause was to suffer because the Poles 
could not agree among themselves—one more sign of 
their weakness—a tragic result of the long years of 
enslavement. 

The return from this fruitless journey to Tokio begins 
a new period in Pilsudski’s life. He changed from so¬ 
cialistic and revolutionary agitation to the firm opin¬ 
ion that the Polish-Russian affair could be settled in 
one way only on the battlefield. He saw clearly what 
this would mean—^that they would have to fight against 



their oppressors and also against the pacifism of some 91 
Poles and the Russophile ideas of others. 

He went first to St. Petersburg to find out if Poles 
were to be mobilized for the Russian army. There and 
in Warsaw he used his own name quite openly. The 
police learned of his presence and sent his photograph 
to all frontier stations and to all the gendarmerie, with 
orders to arrest him on the charge of preparing a Polish 
revolution. His friends insisted that he be more cautious 
and show himself several times in Krakow so that 
the Russians would hear of it and quiet down. 

Pilsudski recalled how mobilization orders had been 
answered by the Poles in January of 1863. But 1904 
found them too weak and too unprepared. Still, it would 
be a great mistake to make no protest at all, to let 
thousands of young Poles die in Manchuria when they 
would be needed to fight against Russia and for Poland. 

They must do something. Where? In Warsaw, to secure 
the biggest echo; for they were not strong enough to 
stage protests everywhere as in 1863. They would have 
an armed demonstration, but with only a small group 
of cool-headed men bearing arms. 

He asked for help and for money from Poles. Every 
one refused. Again he was discouraged. The demonstra¬ 
tion must be tiny, in comparison with what he wanted, 
but he went ahead and made the plans, coaching the 
men who were to carry them out. His friends insisted 
that his face was too well known to the police for him 
to risk going in person. 

At noon on a Sunday in November, the people com¬ 
ing out of church into Plac Grzybowski (G-e-ji-bof'-skee) 
in Warsaw saw a little group of men—workmen and 
students—suddenly raise banners marked “P. P. S.” and 
“We wm not be the czar’s soldiers!” They formed in 
procession and marched down the street, singing a 
patriotic song. La Yarsovienne. The police attacMng 
them were dispersed by shots from the men in the first 



92 rows. Cossacks hidden in courtyards rode into the 
street and broke up the procession. Little sections of 
it escaped and marched here and there, down various 
important streets of the city. When it was finally over, 
there were eleven men killed and forty wounded. 

Technically it wasn’t carried out very well. It was 
more an expression of naivete than of strength, hut it 
had results far out of proportion to the numbers en¬ 
gaged and their efficiency. It was the first demonstra¬ 
tion against czardom since 1864 and as such it at¬ 
tracted widespread attention. It was not without conse¬ 
quence on the immediate matter in hand—Russia or¬ 
dered no mobilization in Warsaw, the only large city in 
the empire to be exempt. 

People discussed the demonstration and argued hotly 
about it. Some of the P. P. S. were against it. All the 
peace-and-harmony-at-any-price men were indignant and 
began a feverish agitation in the press and in the 
churches for a loyal mobilization. There were no other 
such demonstrations anywhere in Poland. 

Active fighters for independence had almost disap¬ 
peared, now that a whole generation had grown up 
since 1863. Pilsudski wanted to create such a group, 
ten years before 1914, to be ready to take advantage of 
whatever political and economic circumstances might 
arise. Plac Grzybowski made the people a little accus¬ 
tomed to the idea of fighting, they had to get used to 
death. For Pilsudski it was a final break with passivity, 
the crossing of the line between dreams and definite, 
tragic action. Some people date his greatness from this 
time. 

He found the P. P. S. grown stronger and he now 
took up in earnest the organization of a militant section 
which they named Bojowka (Bo-yof'-kah). It began 
with a little, untrained group that defended their meet¬ 
ings. Soon it carried on in army fashion. For months 
it worked against the wishes of some of the party. 



Change and unrest were in the air. As a result of 
defeat at the hands of Japan, revolution broke out all 
over Eussia iu 1905. Peasants, nobles, intelligentsia, 
■workmen—^they all seemed ripe for revolution, politi¬ 
cally and economically. The Poles were not ready to 
take part. There were many strikes, lasting for weeks. 
The disorder spread iuto Eussian Poland. The P. P. S. 
called a general strike which led to struggles -with 
the police and the declaration of martial law. The May 
first demonstrations of that year marked the height of 
the party’s power. 

Pilsudski determined to make use of the current 
situation to create an armed force to fight Eussia. He 
had put great hopes on Poland’s opportunity in 1904 
and tried to con-vince the leaders among the politicians 
that that was the time to wage active war on their 
oppressor. How if he could not have regular war, he 
would have guerilla warfare, made as effective as 
possible. There should be no useless heroics, no self- 
sacrifice merely for the sake of self-sacrifice. 

Bojowha, a little group of a few dozen men, declared 
war on Eussia. It was the historic idea of a Polish 
Legion in a new, hard form, waging a hard and brutal 
warfare. They were armed -with automatic pistols, -with 
hand grenades and bombs which they manufactured 
themselves. The war began, though there were no diplo¬ 
matic declarations. In small towns, in the country 
there were attacks on Eussian gendarmes. Here a pa¬ 
trol of Cossacks, there a gendarme station. 

What did Pilsudski think he could accomplish by 
such actions? Poland had been so completely cowed 
by 1863 that it was necessary to begin at the very foun¬ 
dation. The common people must see that there lived 
some Poles ready to risk their lives for the freedom of 
Poland. These constant little demonstrations began 
to make the police nervous. Workmen began to notice 
and to think: Here is something positive, something 
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94 worth while because it is constant, not intermittent; then 
the Eussians we have so feared are not all powerful, it 
was not necessary to be so slavish before them. 

With the revolution of 1905 in Eussia, Polish hopes 
flared up once more. The czar granted a constitution and 
in the first Eussian Duma sat thirty-six Polish dele¬ 
gates. Dmowski was preaching the idea of uniting all 
Poles, with autonomy, within the Eussian empire. The 
.scheme was popular in Austrian Poland. His party of 
conservatives, urging an understanding with Eussia, 
was particularly strong at this time and up to 1914. 

Vv^hen some one pointed out that their policy had 
brought the Poles no political advantages, they would 
reply, “But see what great economic advantages it has 
already given us! We now have the whole Eussian 
market for the new Polish industries. Political results 
will come in due time.” 

PilsudsM considered the whole idea an illusion. He 
saw clearly that Poles must keep their goal—independ¬ 
ence—quite separate from whatever changes might come 
in the czar’s great empire. He would never be satisfied 
with autonomy. The Duma, he thought, would not work 
any permanent improvement in the Polish situation— 
nor did it; soon the number of Polish members was cut 
to twelve and the Parliament of Eussia became a gesture 
and little more. Governmental reaction took away the 
temporary gaius of the revolution. He knew the Eus¬ 
sians too well and said, from the beginning, that the 
movement would not be good for the development of the 
Polish cause. It did have one positive result, however 
—it greatly increased the number of the P. P. S. 

To the conservative groups who insisted, “It is suffi¬ 
cient if our generation keeps alive our Polish culture,” 
Pilsudski and his co-workers would make answer, “But 
you’re reasoning backwards. Culture is the result of 
national life, not its cause. For how many decades can 
it be kept alive without the nation? If there’d been no 



Kosciuszko, no Legions of tLe Napoleonic period, if 9i 
there's been no 1830, no 1848, no ’63, there’d be no 
Poland for us to be striving for today. Economize on 
blood and save lives, be unwilling to fight, and you begin 
to die. Without these frequent insurrections russifica¬ 
tion would have been complete and in a fevr generations 
there’d have been neither Polish culture nor Polish 
nation. We must fight. We must make ready to fight.” 

Without Bojotoka all idea of an armed movement 
would have been lost. It preserved that idea and kept 
it constantly in the minds of the people. Staff work 
was necessary and Pilsudski started schools to train re¬ 
cruits in guerilla warfare. Picked P. P. S. members 
went to Krakow for a three months’ course and when 
they received certificates of proficiency, they were sent 
over the frontier. They worked in groups of five, guard¬ 
ing party headquarters, releasing Polish prisoners, 
watching for spies, attacking government convoys of cash 
which they took for the party treasury. 

It was necessary to begin at the very beginning. Men 
were not used to assembling at a given time and place. 

They tried at first only the slightest of demonstrations 
—at a signal a group would run out into the street, 
unfurl a red flag, and disperse before the police could 
come up. Gradually Bojowka’s members acquired self- 
control, the ability to obey orders, resolution and a 
discipline that was truly extraordinary. They became 
used to the idea of fighting and of using weapons. 

“The will to drive out the invader,” Pilsudski would 
argue, trying to rouse people, “is so weak that the nation 
does not believe victory is possible. We must revive 
the military spirit of the Poles; we must plow up the 
mind of the nation and plant it ready for the needs and 
tasks of war. We must create a warlike attitude of 
mind, to be ready when the occasion comes. 

“Liberty will not be obtained by prayers or conver¬ 
sation or intrigue. It is necessary to pay the tribute 
of blood. 
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in the Crimean War,” he would go on, “but they let the 
chance slide and did nothing till 1863. Again in 1904, 
but we were too weak, too undisciplined, too inexperi¬ 
enced to take advantage of our opportunity. Well, an¬ 
other one will come. We can not make a rising—^that 
depends on circumstances beyond our control. But we 
can be ready to take advantage of these circumstances. 

“It must be all the people, not merely one group. No 
class, let it be the most powerful, can carry through 
against the oppressor a victorious insurrection. It can 
be accomplished only by the entire nation.” 

“Even a bandit knows how to set his mind on some¬ 
thing,” he commented bitterly to one of his colleagues, 
“and run risks for his desires, but it seems as if our 
Polish public wants only to chatter and lament.” 

Bojowka carried out a series of raids, using terrorism 
because of the increased police persecution. If they 
attacked one gendarme, a thousand people would react; 
they wanted ten thousand people, therefore they would 
attack institutions—a bank, a postoffice, a prison. If 
they got money or released prisoners, it made more 
excitement among the people. It emphasized in their 
minds how helpless czardom was if it could not prevent 
these attacks and win out over the terrorists. 

One result was the scattering of the Eussian army. 
Soldiers had to be sent to many places, thus weakening 
their force. The crowd is always afraid of troops in 
large numbers, but when the soldiers are in smaller 
numbers it is they who begin to fear the crowd. All 
over the country the czar’s authority was weakened un¬ 
til sometimes one gendarme went to his post, accom¬ 
panied by four soldiers. 

Eleven times in one year BojowJca members were 
successful m their raids—^in a branch postoffice in War¬ 
saw, at a railroad station, in the office of a government 
monopoly iu Lodz, once holding up a bank collector on 
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sand four hundred twenty-seven roubles and ninety- 
four kopecks; other amounts ran four thousand nine hun¬ 
dred tAventy-five, thirty-six hundred, tAvelve hundred 
forty-two, to use round numbers; and once, for all the 
terrible risk they ran, they got two roubles, seventy-five 
kopecks. 

Bojowha called this “confiscation” and said it was 
light to take this money from the Eussian government, 
because it was unlawfully exacted; this was war— 
a war that had begun in 1794 with Kosciuszko’s insur¬ 
rection and had neA^er ceased; there had constantly been 
a latent state of Avar betAveen Poland and Russia, with 
1830 and 1863 marking special episodes. Raids were 
but another form of this unceasing warfare. 

Legends grew up around Bojoivka and its leaders. 
People would recount their exploits—a raid on some 
government institution, an attack on some Russian offi¬ 
cial—and say, admiringly if not ahvays approvingly, 
“Wiktor has done another!” or “Ziuk at work again!” 

To boys it all had a fairy-tale sound, his niclmames, the 
dangers encountered fearlessly, the touch of humor in 
his giving a receipt for the full amounts taken. Legend 
said he was unseizable by the police. People got into 
the habit of ascribing to him exploits in which he had 
no part, either in planning or executing. They ascribed 
to Bojoicka impossible deeds—and that seemed well, for 
they were in truth doing the impossible. 

Here is one of these exploits: During the revolution¬ 
ary days of 1905 there was fighting in the streets of 
Warsaw and ten Poles were arrested and sentenced to 
be hanged. A telephone message to the central prison 
in Warsaw told the director that these ten Polish 
leaders were to be transferred to the Citadel, he was 
to have them ready at a certain hour. A police captain 
on horseback with ten heavdly armed soldiers went to 
the prison. They presented a written order—in due 
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prison wagon, a soldier sitting by each one. The wagon 
drove out from the prison gates and disappeared from 
view. 

The nest day it was found in a deserted spot on 
the outskirts of the city. Inside was the Eussian coach¬ 
man, bound and chloroformed—the only bona-fide of¬ 
ficial involved. All the others were conspirators dis¬ 
guised—^the captain and ten armed soldiers; a forged 
written order. The ten condemned Poles had escaped 
from the czar’s officials. On twelve street comers of 
Warsaw great placards announced: 

Bojowka has freed the ten Poles, sentenced to die, 
on the command of their leader, Jozef Pilsudski, 

Though he was not in the city at the time and had 
not planned this particular exploit, Pilsudski’s prestige 
grew and grew. 

Eeleasing prisoners by such means might be all right, 
but many of their activities were severely frowned upon 
and criticized. Western Europe and America are quick 
to condemn such methods, but life has developed very 
differently there and in Eussian Poland where the state 
called it just to make Polish taxes four or five times 
as large as Eussian taxes, to release men from prison 
to make assaults on people, to obtain needed information 
by driving long splinters under the nails of helpless vic¬ 
tims. The western world said “robbery” and “banditry” 
where the Poles said “terrorism”—^their only resource. 
How else was it possible to struggle against exploitation? 

To give a comparable instance: The English suffra¬ 
gists were discountenanced in America because of their 
stone throwing and breaking of windows; the whole 
movement'and the leaders suffered as a result of un¬ 
dignified and useless destruction; gradually Americans 
learned that throwing of stones and breaking of win¬ 
dows was a time-honored method of protest in England. 
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cal; he had to fight fire with fire, official robbery with or¬ 
ganized robbery— of the state. His terroristic activi¬ 
ties were not directed against individuals. He was al¬ 
ways opposed to throwing bombs to kill one czar or one 
general or one governor whose place would be promptly 
taken by another czar or governor or general, with con- 
iditions no better for Poland than before. He planned 
raids for one purpose—^to get money for party work; 
and incidentally to teach a small group of Bojowka mem¬ 
bers how to fight and to use firearms. 

He wanted to create in them, and through them in all 
of the Poles, a disdain for sudden, expected death; but 
it must be death for a high aim—^the freedom of their 
nation. 

“You must not consent to die for ten kopecks,” he 
would say, “you must have a goal worthy of great 
sacrifice.” 

Men of unprecedented heroism and with the highest 
personal standard of ethics, he described the BojowJca 
members; but the conservative Poles severely criticised 
their activities, denying that they were legitimate, because 
acts of war, and calling the perpetrators many ugly 
names—bandits, desperadoes, robbers, political hotheads, 
worst of all, perhaps, promoters of banditry. His rela¬ 
tives, the society to which he belonged by birth, were 
shocked and scandalized at Pilsudski’s revolutionary atkI 
terroristic activities. 

Some of the working class were in opposition, too. 

They were not well off, but they felt safe. They wanted 
no violent change and did not like these new methods. 
BojoxoTca’s activities were indeed so objectionable that men 
did not realize Pilsudski was on the right path and re¬ 
fused to follow him. 

They made for him many enemies also in his own 
party. Some were opposed on principle—any illegal act 
was wrong. Some because it seemed so hopeless, when 
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with limitless military and technical power; how ridicu¬ 
lous to think they could secure their aim with artillery 
and rifles. And some because it weakened the legitimate 
work of the P. P. S., which was to organize workmen and 
to agitate. 

There had been a time when every Socialist in Poland 
regarded Pilsudski as the leader. There was never a dis¬ 
senting voice. 

“What’s to be the chief business at Zakopane?” asked 
one member of another when they were starting to a 
P. P. S. congress there. 

“To make Ziuk the king of Poland,” was the reply. 

There came another congress in Lwow, in February of 
1906, where he made a speech defending Bojowka and 
insisting that the party must develop a military section 
to be ready for fighting in the future. His personal popu¬ 
larity was enough to carry this, put to a vote, by a big 
majority. But many members disapproved and in the 
following November there came a definite split in the 

P. P. S.-one group was plain Socialist, the other the 

militant Socialists. The weak members left Pilsudski, 
the stronger ones, including most of the workmen, stayed 
with him. 

It proved to be a final break Avith the Socialists, the 
party he had built up with so much effort; the first of 
several times in his life when he deliberately destroyed 
the organization he had himself fashioned. But with his 
eyes always on the one goal—independence for Poland— 
he could see far ahead and events showed the wisdom of 
his course. 

Meanwhile, Pilsudski had taken up the serious study 
of military affairs. His friends often saw him sitting for 
hours at a time, leaning over the maps of the Eussian- 
Japanese war. His table was always covered with mili¬ 
tary books. Never a pupil of strategy in any military 
school, he would teach himself. His master was Napoleon, 



his great hero as a boy, the greatest man. in the world he 
now considered him. He studied his campaigns, his 
favorite maneuvers, and frequently quoted one of his 
sayings; “The art of overcoming obstacles is the art of 
refusing to think this or that is an obstacle.” 

He studied too all the nineteenth century armies made 
up of volunteers and came to realize the enormous diffi¬ 
culties they must face. He did not brush aside those 
difficulties as unimportant, but always went back to the 
principle that the one necessary quality in an army was 
high morale. He made special studies of 1863 and the 
reasons for its failure; they had prepared the moral 
strength of the insurrection, but till the very last minute 
had made no plans for its physical strength—especially 
important since they were arrayed against the enormous 
physical strength of Russia. 

His studies of 1863 gave him confidence in the latent 
strength of the nation. He firmly believed that the Poles 
were capable of a big endeavor. Events proA^ed that he 
was right. Indeed the renaissance of the national spirit 
presupposes the survival of moral forces inaccessible to 
despair. 

Bojoucka’s affairs were not going very well. Their 
raids resulted in very little money and daily expenses 
grew. Funds were needed for printing, for members’ 
trials, for men in hiding, for others who escaped from 
prison and must be sent abroad. Sometimes a man, feel¬ 
ing pursuers on his trail, hadn’t half a rouble to hail a 
passing doroshky and throw them off the scent. 

The authorities redoubled their efforts. They had 
spies everywhere. A period of reaction set in, with many 
arrests and frequent executions at the Citadel. The party 
became smaller and smaller, particularly after the Rus¬ 
sians adopted a new scheme to break up these 
terroristic activities. The actual participants escaped, 
but orders were issued to arrest five men, chosen at ran¬ 
dom from a list of the members, and hang them for this 
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102 raid—then another five for that one. The result was that 
the whole community became hostile. 

First of all, they must have money and then the situ¬ 
ation could be bettered. PilsudsM had tried to find new 
sources of revenue. He had appealed to some of the 
aristocrats, to large landowners and important indus¬ 
trialists; they all refused pointblank, without discus¬ 
sion. He had gone to wealthy Poles in St. Petersburg, 
without success. He appealed to the Poles in America 
where there was a strong organization of workmen who 
sympathized with his plans and sent what money they 
could. Eeaction had the upper hand and their raids 
must stop; but it would never do to permit people to 
say Bojowka stopped because of failures. He wanted 
one big, successful stroke, a crowning glory to this 
chapter in the story of their work, then suddenly ter¬ 
roristic acts would cease and he would liquidate Bojowka. 

In October of 1907 he began planning the Bezdany 
raid which took place the following September. He 
determined to lead it himself. Always before his friends 
had forbidden that, saying that his face was too well 
known and the police would redouble their efforts, once 
they knew he was taking part in an attack. They 
yielded now, since this was to be the last. 

Due to some international situation, it was known 
that large sums of gold were being sent to Eussia from 
abroad. It was shipped to Wilno from various cities 
in Europe, and thence by the one direct line to St. Peters¬ 
burg—a long distance, always one night on the way. 
That answered the first question—^they must find a 
place near Wilno. 

It had many points in its favor. It was in Lithuania 
where there had been no raids; where police and gen¬ 
darmes were fewer in number and less efficient; where 
the population was less dense and escape would be 
easier. PilsudskL knew this neighborhood thoroughly, as 
did some of his colleagues. In October two of them went 
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TR^as a fairly large one, so they chose the second— 
Bezdany. 

But making plans and carrying out a raid cost 
money in themselves. They ‘‘confiscated” funds from a 
railroad paymaster whose military escort ran away; 
from amhush they threw a bomb at the horses of a 
postal van, though it had a guard of eight cavalrymen, 
took the money and got away on horseback; they 
stopped a train, took the cash of a railroad official, and 
rode merrily off on the engine. The enemy was not 
only to be raided, but must pay the costs. 

Pilsudski went up to Wilno in January. His plan 
was to make the attack at once so that they could es¬ 
cape by sleigh. But the snow was waist deep, many 
roads were impassable, and they had to wait. 

One man was given the task of watching trains, to 
ascertain on what days and at what hours money went 
through Bezdany; when large sums were sent there was 
a special escort of soldiers. He needed an assistant and 
Miss Aleksandra Szczerbinska (Sher-been'-skah), called 
“Ola” in P. P. S. circles, was summoned from Eaev. 

She began work in February, living in a modest room 
in the house of a Wilno policeman. Not an easy task, 
as the Wilno station had many gendarmes and Bezdany 
was a lonely district where every stranger attracted 
attention. 

After weeks of monotonous, risky observation of 
trains coming and going, they could report definitely, 
“Money is shipped from Wilno to St. Petersburg every 
Tuesday and Saturday by the night train, with an escort 
of sis or eight soldiers.” Nor was that all. “More es¬ 
corted trains arrived at Wilno between Tuesday and 
Saturday than between Saturday and Tuesday; there¬ 
fore the Saturday trains probably carried more money.’’ 
Supervision was much less strict than at Warsaw, for 
the escort was not in the postal car, but in the next one. 
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One more point settled—tke raid must be on Satur¬ 
day night. 

They rented several apartments in Wilno, to be 
able to move from one to another in case of emergency. 
They began bringing ammunition, and dynamite to 
make bombs. They wanted to rent a country house 
somewhere between Wilno and Bezdany, but had no 
money for this. “Ola” found a two-room peasant cot¬ 
tage, not too far distant, and in July went to live there. 
One man settled on the river bank as an ardent fisher¬ 
man; that gave them an excuse for keeping a boat and 
for frequent visits to the railroad station. 

There were many roads at Bezdany. They could ask 
no questions of any of the natives, yet they must know 
roads and countryside by heart, since the raid would 
be at night. There were many questions to be answered 
definitely: where were the police? how far away were 
there detachments of soldiers? Three gendarmes in 
Bezdany, reported the scouts; one at the railroad sta¬ 
tion, which was between the little town and the forest, 
a sergeant, and a third there occasionally. Six miles 
away a detachment of police. Twenty miles off eight 
mounted police. 

They were worried by the lack of money. They 
couldn’t hire horses and a carriage. They had already 
sold their supply of arms and ammunition kept in Vi¬ 
enna and Berlin. Every one was discouraged, Pilsudski 
found when he returned from a conference in Krakow, 
every one except “Ola,” staying all alone in the hut 
in the country. They would wait no longer. The day 
was set for Saturday, the nineteenth of September; the 
whole garrison at Wilno, except one regiment, was still 
at the summer manouvers. 

Shortly before the raid Pilsudski wrote a letter to 
the leader of the Socialists in Austrian Poland, a letter 
significant because it was a political last will and testa¬ 
ment, in case he did not return, because it contains a 
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independence for Poland, and because it shows at tMs 
early date sometMng of the indignation and deep con¬ 
tempt wbicb he felt for the conservatives of the upper 
and middle classes who later were to suffer from Ms 
bitter words. He did not hesitate to brand them as ■ 
cowards and verniin, who did nothing themselves for 
Poland, but slandered the revolutionaries and called 
them robbers and bandits. He knew that some of them 
denounced him with mad hatred as an adventurer tak¬ 
ing too great risks, a ^'damager'^ of the nation, who in 
his fight with Eussia exposed them_ all to new persecu¬ 
tions and sorrowful experiences. 

Here is the letter: 


To the man who will write my death notice—Yon prom¬ 
ised to write a beautiful death notice v/hen the devil takes 
me, and now that I’m going on this raid and perhaps not 
coming back, I send you this request as to my necrolo¬ 
gist. Of course I don’t want to dictate to you the estimate 
of my work and life—certainly not! I only beg you not to 
make of me ‘‘a good officer” or “a dreamer and sentimentalist 
—that is, a man of self-sacrifice, stretched upon the cross for 
the sake of humanity, or something of that sort. I was that 
to some extent in the days of my youth, exalted and sad. 
Not now. It has passed, never to return. 

That dreaming and crucifixion got on my nerves when I 
watched it in our intelligentsia—^how weak it is and how 
helpless! I am fighting and may die, only because I cannot 
live such a life. It is dishonoring—do you hear? It dis¬ 
honors me as a man of dignity and not a slave. Let others 
amuse themselves with growing flowers, or Socialism, or 
Polonism (a word impossible to translate, a summing up of 
all the elements of Polish culture) , or anything else they like 
in that insipid, inane atmosphere. I can’t do it! This ^is 
not sentimentality, not dreaming, not the claptrap of social 
evolution, or anything of that sort. It is simply being a 
man. I want to conquer. Without a fight and a sharp strug¬ 
gle I am not even a babbler, but merely an animal sub¬ 
mitting to whip and stick. You understand me, I hope. It 
is not despair, it is not sacrifice that guides me, but a de¬ 
sire to win and to prepare for victory. 

My last idea, which T haven’t developed anywhere yet, 
is the necessity arising in our circumstances of creating in 
every party, and above all the Socialists, the functioning of 
physical strength; it sounds unbearable to the ears of our 
“Humanitarians”—^hysterical girls who can’t endure to hear 
scratching on glass, but let you spit in their faces—the 
functioning of brutal strength. I wanted to work out this 
idea during the last year and promised myself that I would 
achieve my aim or perish. I have already achieved a good 
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deal in this direction, but too little to be able to rest on my 
laurels and make my preparations for the struggle; and 
therefore now I am staking everything on one card* 

A few words more. Supposing I die in this raid, I want 
these facts to be clear: the first is sentimentality. IVe sent 
so many men on dangerous exploits, sent them to the gallows, 
and in case I perish now that will be a kind of moral satis¬ 
faction to those silent heroes who will learn that their chief 
did not despise their work and didn’t send them as tools 
to do the dirty work, keeping for himself the clean. 

The second is stern necessity—money! Let the devil take 
it. I despise it, but I prefer to take it as booty in a %ht 
than to beg for it from the Polish community which has be¬ 
come childish from cowardice. For I have no money and 
money I must have for my aims. 

Third, I want to show by this example of myself —a man 
who has been called a noble Socialist, a man of whom even his 
enemies do not say foul things, a man then who has been 
of some little service in the general culture of the nation— 
I wish to underline with my own person this bitter, this very 
bitter truth—^that in a community which doesn’t know how to 
fight for itself, which steps back at every stroke of the whip 
in the face, men must die even in actions which are not lofty, 
beautiful and great. 

That’s all. And now best greetings to you and to all my 
good friends with whom we shared so many dreams, so many 
exploits, and mutual affection. 

Yours, and theirs, 

Ziuk. 


Final plans were made. Some disguises were pro¬ 
cured. They got a boat, a yellow cart, a team of horses 
and harness. Seven picked men came from the mining 
district—workmen, each strong enough to handle a 
company. Pilsudski had fixed the number at nineteen: 
six to throw the bombs and attack the escort—^they 
must be very quick and determined; four to get the 
money from the postal van, after the escort was subdued 
—^they must be especially cool and calm; he was to be 
ia this group, even though it was his first experience 
in a raid; eight men to occupy the station, destroy 
the telegraph and telephone apparatus, and keep the 
public in check-—^passengers on the train and those in 
the waiting room—^they must be very active; the last 
man was to stay with the horses and cart. The password 
was to be Komuna (the Eevolution, in Eussian). 

The evening of the eighteenth they all met at one 
of the Wilno apartments. They went over the plans 
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—^it was like a play at the theater, but this re<iuired more 
than good actors, it called for men who were fearless, 
who would not have “nerves.” 

Pilsudski spoke of the hopeless situation of their 
party, with Russian persecution so strong, with the com¬ 
munity hostile to every revolutionary move; somewhere 
they must take positive action; conditions were more 
favorable here in the north, the police clumsy and less 
clever. They couldn’t know how much money they 
would get, but not less than thirty thousand roubles. 

They must succeed. For a last time their parts were 
rehearsed. 

But the best laid plans, even of a Pilsudski, can go 
amiss. Saturday night was unusually dark. The roads 
were very muddy. The group going on foot lost their 
way in the blackness, were afraid their electric torches 
would attract attention, and arrived after the sched¬ 
uled hour. Several times the yellow cart got stuck in 
marshy ground, once it almost overturned, it came very 
late to the meeting place in the forest. Impossible to 
get the bombs out, carry them to the tracks by the 
station, distribute them as planned, and have everything 
ready. 

They must wait for a week. The conspirators were 
discouraged. To think that a picked group could man¬ 
age no better than that! Where to house nineteen men? 

“Don’t be discouraged,” Pilsudski advised. “It is 
just so much experience gained.” 

The week dragged slowly by. They were very short 
of money. They pooled all the cash of the nineteen and 
used it for food sparingly. Again on Friday evening* 
they all met in Wilno. This time, said the leader, noth¬ 
ing must go wrong. Their funds were so low, the raid 
must succeed—at any price. It was Do or Die. 

“And if we fail?” some one suggested. 
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a tradition of our group remains. We have no other 
hope. We must succeed.” 

The small balance in their treasury was divided 
among the men. PilsudsM took not a kopeck. They re¬ 
ceived pistols and ammunition, parcels of food and 
cognac. They were to start earlier than before. 

The next afternoon the men going on foot, taking 
different roads, met at a lake; there they rested, ate, 
smoked innumerable cigarettes, and at dusk went on 
their way. The men in the cart had one misadventure 
—^in the darkness the cart turned over and all their 
tools and the bombs fell out. Risky or not, they had 
to use their flashlights to collect and store them away. 
But on schedule time they were all on hand and ready. 
No hesitation, no fear, only keep cool and obey orders. 

Three men went to the station. One looked for the 
gendarme, one leaned against the door as if asleep, the 
third at another door was apparently drunk. Every¬ 
thing was quiet. Two men walked up and down the 
platform. A young Jewish woman came in and one of 
them began a flirtation with her. His colleague watched 
that bit of play, not in their plans, but never mind. 

PilsudsM and two men came from the forest, carry¬ 
ing acetylene lamps and some explosives wMch they 
placed at the spot where the postal van would be when 
the train stopped. Four men had entered the train at 
Wilno, taking places some in the second class, some 
in the tMrd, to learn what soldiers and officers were 
aboard. The train was slowing down for Bezdany when 
the action of the raid began. Next to the postal van was 
the escorts’ car, with several soldiers on the platform 
and others looking out of the windows. 

Two men ran along by the postal van, striking at the 
window, and when it broke pusMng a bomb through— 
pushing, not throwing, lest it explode too soon. A 
terriflc roar, so that some of the conspirators were 
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car and broke the rest of the Avindows. A voice shouted 
for the acetylene lamps. The passengers on the train 
Tivere frightened. Some of the ■'vomen lay down on the 
floor. 

In the escorts’ car flashlights showed three soldiers 
with rifles. One of the raiders, pistol in hand, called out 
in Russian, “G-et out! Drop that rifle!” and swore at 
them. They obeyed, jumped to the platform, and ran 
toward the forest. 

Each group carried out its orders. The telegraph and 
telephone instruments were demolished. Passengers and 
railroad men who had run in panic into the station wait¬ 
ing room when the bombs exploded, were calmed down 
and told not to be afraid. A group of people coming to¬ 
ward the station was dispersed by shots fired into the 
air. One man watched the engineer who was compelled 
to lie do-wn. The conspirators who were passengers on 
the train called out to their neighbors, “Don’t leave the 
train!” and to frighten them threw some petards (bombs 
making much noise but doing no harm). 

When the smoke lifted, Pilsudski and one man ap¬ 
proached the postal van and threatened to throw an¬ 
other bomb if the door was not opened. 

“We surrender. We will not shoot,” answered a 
frightened voice. 

“I will count to ten. A bomb then.” 

The door opened and two railroad men, hands up, 
begged for their lives, pleading that they were not armed. 
Pilsudski ordered them searched and led to the waiting 
room. At the back of the car was a third man, deadly 
pale. 

“Where is the money?” 

The felloAv pointed to some bags lying on the floor. 

There and on the shelves were many packages. Quickly 
but carefully the raiders began opening them. Some 
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out what cash there was, tossing the letters away. 

“Take whatever you want,” said the man, “but don’t 
make such a mess here in the postal van.” 

They found fifty bags of silver, with fifty thousand 
roubles; alas! it weighed two thousand pounds and the 
horses couldn’t carry it. These they must leave. They 
found too many parcels of banknotes with the signa¬ 
tures of cashiers cut off; these were being sent to St. 
Petersburg to be exchanged for new ones. 

In another van was an official with the cash from 
the railroad ticket offices. He refused to open the door, 
so it was blown in with dynamite. At the mention of 
a bomb he came out, shaking with fear, and was led away 
to the waiting room. The large cash box there they found 
contained smaller locked boxes. Some one ran for an 
axe and they were smashed. 

In these two sections of the silent train work went 
on feverishly. Another train was due at Bezdany, so 
they had only forty-five minutes. They opened, exam¬ 
ined, sorted with their eyes on their watches. 

Fifteen minutes more, came the warning. 

Ten minutes. 

The man in the postal van too was anxious about 
the next train and urged, “Hurry, hurry, or you’ll all 
be caught 1” 

“Five minutes more.” It was Pilsudski’s calm voice. 
“Work at top speed.” 

They heard the whistle of an engine. He ordered 
his men to leave the two cars. A trumpet gave the 
signal for retreat. Carrying on their backs the bags 
with their booty, they went up the railroad tracks. 
From the train windows faces looked out shyly. 

^Wou won’t throw any more bombs, gentlemen?” 
asked a woman’s voice, humbly. 

“We fight only the government of the czar. We 
won’t do any harm to passengers.” 
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“TltroTT a bomb,” called one raider to Ms colleague. 

A petard was thrown and the people were at once 
quiet. 

When they reached the forest, some men went to the 
river where boats were waiting. Some escaped on foot, 
later boarding trains going to various cities. The booty 
was stored away under the seat of the yellow cart. 
PilsudsM with several men climbed in. They drove very 
slowly to make no noise. Avoiding the Mghroads, choos¬ 
ing country lanes and byways, losing their way once, 
stopping before sunrise in a little wood to put on the 
Eussian uniform and cap that were to serve as a dis¬ 
guise, they arrived at “Ola’s”' hut about ten o’clock the 
next morning. She had gone some distance up the road 
to meet them. She noticed first of all that their faces 
were gray, stamped with a look of utter fatigue, with 
dark circles under their eyes. 

Announcing that he was tired, PilsudsM locked him¬ 
self in the hut and began examining the small packages 
they had brought. About a fifth of them proved to be 
passports, documents, business papers—quite useless to 
Bojowka. The package of bonds and a bag of money 
were buried in the ground. 

The raiders scattered in various directions. “Ola” 
and PilsudsM bought tickets for Odessa, but left that 
train at a junction, changed their hats as a slight dis¬ 
guise, and took a train for Kiev. After some days there 
they went to Krakow. Two months later, when the frozen 
ground made the task very difficult, “Ola” returned by 
a roundabout way and with one man to help her, dug 
up the money and took it in suitcases via Kiev to 
Krakow. Later still the bonds were I’escued and sold, 
a few at a time, in Moscow and St. Petersburg anfl 
Kiev. 

The Russian police records stated that the Bezdany 
raiders stole four hundred seventy-seven thousand, four 
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found, in Pilsudski’s writing, says that the sum was 
two hundred thousand, six hundred twelve roubles and 
sixty-one kopecks. The difference is easily explained. 
He was counting actual cash and figured all the bonds 
not at their face value, but at the amounts they actu¬ 
ally yielded; for they had to be sold for forty or fifty 
per cent. There was no difficulty about using the bank 
notes, as the Eussians were too proud to publish their 
numbers. 

Three days after the raid the Eussians counted the 
cash and securities left in the train, and the bank notes 
without signatures. They totaled two million, seven 
hundred thousand, seven hundred and twenty-eight 
roubles. Many books give this as the sum Bezdany con¬ 
tributed to the party treasury. Exaggerated reports were 
spread abroad. The first newspaper headlines read, 

‘•CONFISCATION OF ONE MILLION 
EOIJBLES - FOETY EAIDEES” 

Even members of the party thought the proceeds far 
larger than they were and presented extravagant plans 
for using the Bezdany money. But the sum was all 
too small, for Pilsudski now began in earnest on a new 
undertaking—rather, he had already begun, in Lwow, 
organizing the Z. W. C. (the initial letters of the Polish 
words meaning “Union for Active Struggle”). 

The police received special orders to capture the 
raiders without fail. They reached Bezdany several 
hours after the affair and went in the wrong direction 
in their first search. They did arrest one man and 
tortured him till he told what names he knew—“Bog¬ 
dan” and “Stans” and so on. A second suspect was 
forced to look through a book of photographs of P. P. S. 
members and identify faces. In this way the gendarmes 
gradually got a complete list of the raiders. Five were 



seized and imprisoned—they were liberated by Keren¬ 
sky in 1917. 

“ Am ong the accused," read the official record when 
the case was closed the following July, “Pilsudski and 
seven more (naming them) could not be arrested be¬ 
cause they were in hiding.” 

Bezdany was a milestone in the life of Pilsudski, in 
the story of the new Poland. It was the end of the 
years of revolutionary struggle, the beginning of his new 
task—^to create a Polish military force. Up to Bezdany 
he had followed Socialist lines. After it he adopted a 
new slogan, “Long live independent Poland!” 
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IX. 


REAL PEEPARATIOXS. 

One of tlie rarest gifts is the ability to look ahead 
and forecast events. Pilsudski had this gift to a marked 
degree. For fully ten years he foresaw war in Russia— 
perhaps a war between Russia and Austria, perhaps a 
revolution within her borders, but war. Therefore, he 
argued, the first step is to build up a Polish army. 

Here the normal order must be reversed—the army 
must come before the state. Many people, he felt con¬ 
fident, desired an insurrection. They must be organized. 
If efficient organizing had gone on for a dozen years 
before, 1863 would have been a success. Preparations 
cannot be made after war breaks out. 

How set to work? Educate some under-officers, pick¬ 
ing for this men who were good at organizing and 
had a sense of responsibility. Teach them blind obedi¬ 
ence. Then divide them into groups and choose the 
leaders. 

As was so often the case, this was no sudden decision 
on Pilsudski’s part, not an abrupt change of policy. In 
December of 1907 he had written in a letter: 


“The czar’s government has revived. For the time being 
nothing can be done in Russia. A suitable time -will come. 
Meanwhile it’s our duty to take advantage of this revolu¬ 
tionary quiet and make ready for the next step. We must 
get military training. How? There is no military school 
for Poles, no military literature. 

“It might be possible to use those Poles who have finished 
their military service and returned to civil life, as teachers 
for the others. Then the militant members of the party could 
use what experience they have gained in raids, and teach the 
others. These are the only two means I can see.” 
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They would make a beginning in Austrian Poland, 115 
to be ready for whatever might come. Centering the 
work at Lwow, gradually spreading it through the 
country, he used the Bezdany money to start secret 
military schools, with Japanese instructors. The Z. W. 0., 
as he named this new organization, was not political, 
not socialistic, but patriotic and definitely military. A 
dozen together, its members drilled secretly, iu back 
yards. At first they worked haphazardly, under great 
inconveniences. Still it was a beginning, a base for fu¬ 
ture operations. 

“I belonged to the Z. W. 0. from the very start— 
that was 1908,” said a Polish poet and artist. “I was 
fourteen years old, a school boy in Lwow. Before that, 

I’d been one of a group of gimnazjum pupils who used 
to meet to study about Poland the things we couldn’t 
learn at school—^that was necessary, even in Austrian 
Poland. From such a little circle those boys who were 
considered good material were asked to join the new 
military organization. Z. W. 0.—^the Union for Active 
Struggle—^the very name sounded patriotic. A group 
numbered no more than ten or twelve. 

•‘Later on those who were more intelligent were 
chosen for further training—^the older gimnazjum stu¬ 
dents and some professors. The Commander, as we al¬ 
ways called Pilsudski, was living in Lwow part of 
the time and frequently came to our drills.” 

Into this new movement he threw himself enthusi¬ 
astically. Almost at once he became its undisputed 
leader. Prom this time on he was greater than any 
party, for he was creating the nucleus of a national 
army, a truly Polish army, which should be not a class 
organization but representative of every class, of the 
whole community. 

“The Germans, the French, the Eussians sometimes 
talk of our military enthusiasm, our love of fighting,” 
he said, trying to rouse interest in this new movement. 
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rotted and so lost. It is necessary to begin again, to 
learn to be brave and courageous. More than a century 
without a Polish army has made us the most peaceful 
people in the world—the ideal of pacifists! 

“But, you argue, half a million Poles are constantly 
going into one army or another. If a war should come, 
more than a million would serve. True, but a man go¬ 
ing into the army becomes at once a foreigner, the sol¬ 
dier of one of the Partitioners. Even the peasants feel 
the same and call a man returned from his military 
service The Eussian’ (using a very derogatory word in 
Polish), while educated men think back on their years 
in this army or that one as a nightmare. 

“If the nation wishes to break away from the chains 
of slavery, it must have its own army, its own defenders. 
If we don’t have it, if we take no part in the next war 
between Austria and Eussia, we will erase our name for 
a long time from the ranks of living nations. Europe 
will cease to take us into consideration. Our neighbors 
will destroy us and we will be eternally slaves.” 

He ended the long discussion about independence and 
began real preparations to achieve it by armed force. The 
announcement of his plan to organize an illegal military 
force to fight against czardom met with ridicule at first. 
Slowly people came to accept his idea. He opened a 
military treasury in Krakow in 1909. He formed shoot¬ 
ing clubs that were called the Btrzelec (St-jel'ess—Eiflle- 
men’s Association). The following year he took advan¬ 
tage of a new Austrian law to encourage patriotic soci¬ 
eties for sports and legalized the Btrzelec. 

This became very popular with young men. It spread 
rapidly all through Austrian Poland where they could 
meet openly and practise shooting, where they could 
march and drill. It spread across the frontier into Eus¬ 
sian Poland where it was perforce a secret organization, 
always in very small groups. It spread too among Poles 



abroad—in Russia, Switzerland and Belgium, in Prance 
and in America—^wherever there were Polish students 
or Polish workmen. A great deal of money for the 
Strzelec came from the Poles in America. 

Schoolboys, young men, workmen belonged. Univer¬ 
sity students were allowed to join, but gimnazjmn boys 
were expelled if their membership was discovered. Many 
belonged secretly and ran away to attend the meetings, 
some of them pretending to be older than their years. 
Lads who were under sixteen, the age limit, were told 
to join the Boy Scouts and work hard at Scouting to 
be the better ready when they were a little older. 

Asked by one of the early Sirzeleo members, years 
later, why he had put so much emphasis on recruiting 
boys for its ranks, Pilsudski replied, ‘‘The idea of 
fighting for Poland’s independence was regarded as 
crazy. But boys will accept a crazy idea and take it up 
enthusiastically, for boys are hot-headed and idealistic. 
Youth is undisciplined and sees no dangers. Youth is 
all ideals and hopes. The workmen? Well, they were 
so wretchedly off, they had nothing to lose.” 

The Krakow group, more or less typical of them all, 
had about a hundred members, divided into five sec¬ 
tions. They had regular lessons in military affairs, 
planned for privates, for K. 0. O.’s, for higher and lower 
officers. They drilled in the fields or on the Krakow 
parade ground. Sometimes they would march fifty or 
sixty kilometers and spend two days in the country for 
simple manouvers. They carried rifles and wore a gray 
uniform. 

Pilsudski went to all the important drills. He went 
down into the trenches. He gave military lectures—many 
in the class for officers. He roused their ambition, he 
made them believe in their own strength, he gave them 
a goal worthy of sacrifices. And in return they gave 
bim love, obedience, faith without limit. “The Com¬ 
mander says—” or “the Commander wishes—” that was 
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118 enough. The adoration that later spread to the whole 
nation started with the Str^elec whose members felt the 
greatest confidence in him and sensed his innate quality 
of leadership. 

The Strzelec grew and grew, but the greater part of 
the nation remained passive and made no response to 
his requests for support. Men were worried with the 
troubles of everyday life, or they were sybarites, thmk- 
ing only of money and the comforts it might bring 
them. They hoped if they did nothing against the Par- 
titioners they would have peace and possibly a better 
future. They were apparently reconciled to a foreign 
yoke—German or Austrian or Eussian; or if not recon¬ 
ciled, they saw nothing to do but to submit. Pilsudski’s 
ideas they labeled with the old word “romantic.” 

“How reach the sun with a butterfly net?” they 
demanded. “It is not common sense to go against the 
three greatest powers of Europe, with a company of 
sportsmen!” 

There were members aplenty. As to money and arms, 
quite a different story. Each group had to be self-sup¬ 
porting. Each man bought his own uniform and paid 
what dues he could afford. A few older men contributed 
to the Strzelec treasury, but its chronic condition was 
“nearly empty.” From the Austrian government they 
had no money, no uniforms, only some old rifles—one for 
every twenty members. That came as a result of Pil¬ 
sudski’s taking part, with a detachment of his Strseleo, 
in a congress of various athletic organizations held at 
Vienna, and marching in the grand review. It gave this 
advantage—his organization was in favor and could de- 
velop openly and freely; it established a first contact 
with the Austrian General Staff. 

The Austrians, on their side, were not suspicious. 
The Poles had to all appearances been satisfied for the 
last few decades. What were the Strselec"! Hot a dan- 
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union, going off iuto tbe woods to spend a Sunday. 

So began this private army of Jozef Pilsudski’s, 
whicb was in fact tlie foundation of a new Polish army. 
Strange and apparently useless groups of young men, not 
even armed or equipped. A few thousand of them, train- 
tug in Austrian Poland. 

“WTiat is the use of such child's play?'’ the majority 
of Poles asked. “If war should begin in Europe, ten 
million men would stand in arms in the first days of 
the conflict. T\Tio will ever notice the part played by 
a few hundred Polish soldiers, dying for other countries’ 
interests, as Polish soldiers are generally forced to do?’’ 

Hardly anyone understood that he was educating and 
training the officers who would organize and command 
troops to be summoned in case of necessity. First of 
all, he must have ready offtcers and staff. Their train¬ 
ing must be long and elaborate, while recruits could 
be taught in a few months. Poland had people enough 
to form a large army, if only the problem of officers wls 
solved. 

A Polish army! It was a mad idea then, fantastic. 
Pilsudski would be the leader of an army which had no 
state. There was nothing in history to compare with 
it. One man with a few followers had sometimes tried 
to conquer a state, but here one man with a few fol¬ 
lowers wanted to resurrect an old state in whose con¬ 
tinued non-existence three great empires were interested. 

He gave more and more time to the study of military 
affairs.^ He urged his friends to study also, to read mili- 
tary literature, to militarize their surroundings. He 
made them attend military lectures and take *miHtarv 
courses. He and his staff began to wear their uniforms 
all the time. It was his goodbye to “'mufti.” for with 
the exception of a brief period in 1927 he was'in uniform 
from now until his death. 
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wanted to develop the highest possible degree of en¬ 
durance, of courage, of personal dignity, as a group and 
as individuals. Some boys may have joined the Strzelec 
for the excitement and adventure it promised, lured by 
the magic of uniforms and drills. But the great ma¬ 
jority of them came from families like Pilsudski’s, burn¬ 
ing with patriotism, who from early childhood had been 
taught the exaltation of service for their country. This 
offered far more than the mere glamor of play-soldiering. 
This was for Poland. 

The Strzelec, like the Z. W. C., had no connection 
with any political party. There was nothing socialistic 
about it. It was national. PilsudsM tried to instill in 
its members three things: love for their country, con¬ 
fidence in their leader, a sense of duty. This last, he 
would say, meant hard work, discipline, punctuality, 
zeal. It was not easy work. They had to, learn by 
heart the manual of arms. They had to think hard to 
understand it, so little military training had they had. 
His material was not of the best—^they were young 
and ignorant of soldiering. 

He would talk to them of former attempts to win 
independence and the reasons for failure. He would ana¬ 
lyze the weaknesses of Poles, which he called national 
defects acquired during the long period of enslavement: 
a straw fire of enthusiasm and lack of perseverance, 
super-criticism, love of opposition, inclination to debate, 
lack of the instinct of subordination. So many years 
of peace, plus the lack of an army, had made them soft. 
All this must be altered. 

■ PilsudsM had at first counted on internal troubles 
wMch would weaken Russia. In some crisis there the 
Poles would intervene and begin a struggle for inde¬ 
pendence. Gradually Ms keen study of the changes in 
international affairs convinced him that war was com¬ 
ing. He was one of the few Poles who foresaw tMs, the 
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in Europe gave an impetus to his organization. 

In 1908 Austria announced her annexation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. This was a blow to Serbia and there¬ 
fore a blow to Russia, but the czar was too weak, after 
his defeat by Japan, to take active measures to support 
the Serbians. The incident passed off without any fight¬ 
ing. But Austria and Russia faced each other with 
suspicion and fear. Many people felt that war between 
them was only a question of time. Others, equally wise 
and far-seeing, as they thought, argued that the balance 
of power was a sure guarantee of peace. 

Over and over Pilsudski would say. War will come; 
the necessary incident given, it will break out suddenly; 
when that happens, the opportunity must be followed up 
for the benefit of Poland. 

In 1912 he was poring over maps and reports of the 
Balkan war from which he learned again the enormous 
importance of morale in an army. Black clouds gath¬ 
ered in the political sky, with great tension between 
Austi’ia and Russia. There were rumors of war, indeed 
Austria ordered a partial mobilization. The difficulties 
between the two empires were settled—for the present. 

But the whole international situation pointed to the 
fact that the moment for which he had been preparing 
v/as coming nearer and nearer. 

One day—^this in 1912—^he was walking on the out¬ 
skirts of Krakow with a friend when they met one of 
the Strzelec members carrying a lance. He was dressed 
in the gray uniform, by then a familiar sight, but with 
some slight changes. 

‘‘There,” said Pilsudski, saluting, “goes my cavalry. 
Everything but the horses!” 

With what material there was available, of men and 
rifles, he gave the Btrselec the most intense training 
possible. Military exercises, shooting, summer camps, ma¬ 
neuvers, lectures in military tactics and, military histoi’y, 
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in Poland and in Europe, talks on those psychological 
problems that are bound up in the word “morale,” every¬ 
thing necessary for the mental background of officers iu 
a national army. There came into being a staff and a 
staff college with a corps of lecturers. 

There were women’s divisions of the Strzelec too, in 
Lwow and Krakow. Some of the members were gim- 
nazjum students of seventeen—and their mothers. One 
section began with only twenty, but soon grew to two 
hundred. Two or three times a week they met for drills. 
They learned about hospital work, sanitary duties, mili¬ 
tary telegraph and telephone, and other work women 
could do to release men for active service. 

There was a rival organization, as military as the 
Strzelec, but politically conservative. Its name meant 
“Eiflemen’s Association of Non-Socialistic Radical 
Youth.” Its leaders informed Pilsudski that if war 
broke out, this group would at once come under his 
command. Every one accepted him as the natural 
leader, so impressed were they by his wisdom and his 
practical arguments. 

In February of 1914 he went to Paris where he spoke 
to the alumni of the Polish school, in the ball of the 
Geographic Society. He foretold the war that was threat¬ 
ening and pointed out how necessary it was to stimulate 
military preparations. 

“The day when we possess an armed force all the world, 
including our friends and our enemies, will think about the 
vital interests of our country. * * * At the end of the war 
conquerors and conquered will be weakened. That will be 
our opportunity. We must be ready for the end. That will 
be our safety.” 

Tken he spoke of Ms firm belief that a Polisb army 
would lead to definite political results. 

“One objection against the military movement,” he said, 
“comes from the camp of those who fear that arousing the 
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plosion. Nothing is less justified than such fears. On the 
contrary, the development of military preparations has al¬ 
ready given results positive and undeniable. For Poland 
this has a certain value in the political market of Europe, 
where the Polish question has been mercilessly excluded since 
the failure of the insurrection of 1863. They have lost the 
habit of taking us into consideration in their international 
calculations and combinations. The development of our army 
will put the Polish problem on the chessboard of Europe. 

“It^s importance seems to me so much greater from the 
fact that, since the year 1904, we have looked on at a whole 
series of disorders and conflicts where the decisive role has 
been played by an armed force. In the balance of the destiny 
of nations the sword alone counts today. A people who shut 
their eyes to this truth compromise their future irremediably. 

We^ ought not to be such a people. The initiators of the 
military movement have pointed out to the country the road 
to follow. But the final result will depend wholly on the 
intensity of the collective effort, on the persevering and active 
cooperation of all the nation.” 


Tlien came sentences tliat sound like propkecy; 


“The problem of the independence of Poland will be defi¬ 
nitely solved only when Russia shall be beaten by Germany 
—and Germany by France. It is our duty to lend our help 

to that aim; otherwise we shall have to pursue a very long 
and almost desperate struggle.” 


At tke end of June tke keir to tke Austrian tkrone 
was assassinated at Sarajevo. Diplomats talked and 
wrote memoranda. Ultimatum followed ultimatum. Tke 
montk of July PilsudsM spent near Krakow, giving a 
course in military preparation. He skared tke life in 
tke field, teacking tke Strzelec members tke bandiiTig of 
arms, planning witk tke staff attacks wkick tkey carried 
out against an imaginary enemy. Wken tke course ended 
tkey marcked in review before tke Commander. A 
force, to be sure, but witk excellent morale. 

Tkere was feverisk excitement among tke Strzelec. 
If war came, wkat skould do tke Poles do? Wait for a 
manifesto from Vienna? Ko, argued PilsudsM, Poles 
should take the initiative. 

On the third of August he ordered three companies 
of the StrzeleG to mohiMze, ready to march at any mo- 



124 ment. He had a force of four thousand all prepared, but 
no arms for them. He tried desperately to get some 
equipment from the Austrian authorities. He went in 
person to Vienna and talked with the General Staff, 
but his request for arms and ammunition was refused 
because he would not bind himself with political prom¬ 
ises. 

The hour for which he had long been planning and 
waittag had struck. About three o’clock on the morning 
of August sixth, he and his men marched out from Kra¬ 
kow and crossed the frontier into Kussian Poland. 

A few hours later Austria declared war against 
Eussia. 



X. 


THE LEGIOXS. 


August of 1914. 

The outbreak of the greatest war in all historj’’, as 
one nation after another entered the conflict until nearly 
the whole of Europe was involved, and ultimately Amer¬ 
ica also. The situation was surely more tragic for the 
Poles than for any other people. Partitioned among 
three great states, the call to arms meant that they 
must flght on different sides, must Are on each other, 
serving the cause of their masters. 

The Central Powers were arrayed against the Allies. 
Eussia had been in the past the enemy of Poland, but 
was now the ally of England, the home of many Polish 
exiles, and of France, the traditional friend of Poland 
and the asylum for many persecuted Poles. It was per¬ 
haps ea,sier to side with Austria, but that meant to join 
with Germany who with iron fist had tried to stamp out 
all feeling of Polish nationality. It must have been 
difdcult enough for the Poles to take sides. 

And what of Poland? People recalled a poem of 
Jlickiewicz asking God not for peace, but for a general 
war; for peace meant the success of the Partitioning 
Powers and death to the Polish cause; peace meant that 
no foreigners were interested in Poland. Xow that gen¬ 
eral war had begun, could Poles hope for any results? 
If Germany and Austria won, they would between them 
make a different Poland at the expense of Eussia. If 
the Allies won, they would make a different Poland at the 
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126 expense of Austria and Germany. Neither possibility 
offered independence. Only one thing was sure—Poland, 
lying between the Central Powers and Russia, would be 
the battle ground in the east. It would be crossed and 
recrossed by armies, friendly or hostile. There would 
be extensive and costly devastation. 

Various reasons were given why this country and 
that one declared war. But the Polish cause was not 
included in the list for which men were marching out 
to battle and the shedding of blood. Very few thought 
of mfiTring Poland’s status other than it had been for 
decades past. 

A hundred thousand young Poles were summoned to 
the Russian army. Many thousands must perforce put 
on Austrian and German uniforms. Pilsudski wanted 
to show the world that Poles could go not only as 
German, ..Austrian, Russian soldiers, but as Polish sol¬ 
diers also, to fight for Poland. He was for Poland and 
Poland alone. But for the present, it was necessary to 
side with one group of belligerents or the other. 

In a speech that he made eight years later, Pilsudski 
gives his line of reasoning: 


“When I came to the conclusion that no one wanted to 
fight about Poland and that political factors could not play 
any part, I had to calculate on the basis of Do ut des —I could 
either give soldiers or a spy service. My character made it 
impossible to give the latter, so I decid^ to give what ap¬ 
peared to me most difficult in this case, the trained arm of 
a soldier, who must win for himself his right to be called 
a soldier among his own people as well as among foreigners, 
by his hard toil. 

“Then I asked myself what Partition offered this possibility 
of creating an armed force, which would count when all, 
both conquerors and conquered, were weakened under the 
destiny of war. I saw immediately that the only country 
where it was possible to begin and carry through such work 
was Austria. I reckoned that Germany with her iron state 
organization and her machine, would at once put in every 
one capable of fighting. Russia was no use—-she was too 
confident in her own strength and her policy of force in deal¬ 
ing with her subjects. Austria remained the weakest state, 
maintaining herself alive as the type of political tight-rope 
walker, dependent on her subjects. The easiest to talk to, 
if it was Austrian talk.’^ 



There was no delay. On that very foggy morning of 12 
August sixth, about three o’clock, Pilsudski marched out 
from Krakow with three companies of his Legions. They 
numbered one hundred and sixty-three. Only one com¬ 
pany had modern repeating rifles. The others had old- 
fashioned ones, an 1879 model. There were eight caval¬ 
rymen, but of these eight five carried their saddles, hop¬ 
ing to get mounts on the Eussian side of the frontier. 

Some of the men, those who rvere strong enough, 
carried extra rifles—one, or even two. “The little one,". 
their youngest member, had three: he was a fifteen-year- 
old boy, tall for his age, m a Boy Scout uniform, who 
wept and wept until they agreed to take him along. 
Today, a veiy tall, well-built man, director of an impor¬ 
tant enterprise in Warsaw, he is still called “the little 
one” by his friends of the Legions. 

The men had two hundred cartridges apiece. They 
had a war chest of a hundred crowns. Thus the Polish 
army set out that summer morning to wage war with the 
empire of the czar, to win independence for Poland. 

The Poles had taken the initiative! 

It was not ideal. It was not w^hat Pilsudski had 
hoped for. But he thought all they lacked was compen¬ 
sated for by the necessity of war, by their Polish patriot¬ 
ism, by the enthusiasm and sacrifices of his men. A 
handful of adventurers with intrepid hearts, marching 
to the conquest of their own country. 

They started northeast from Krakow toward the fron¬ 
tier separating Austria and Kussia. Pilsudski had re¬ 
ceived from the Austrian authorities a permit to pass the 
frontier. Beyond that nothing. Ko one had invited him 
to organize the Polish Legions and take command of 
them. His relations with the Austrians were not definite 
and clear. They had no agreement. He had asked for 
arms, but w^ould accept no political conditions. Ko 
one knew the exact status of the Legions. March on! 

The first Polish force since 1863 was actually in the field. 
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They came to the frontier. There was now no ques¬ 
tion of disguise to pass the customs ofhcials, as in the 
conspiracy days when PilsudsM was going up to War¬ 
saw or Wilno on P. P. S. business. The exact line 
was marked by posts bearing on one side the Austrian 
eagle, on the other the Russian. The Legionaries chopped 
down those posts. No more frontier — it was all 
Poland! 

A hundred and sixty-three. Such a very small group, 
carrying out an action unique in Polish history. A much 
smaller number than went with Kosciuszko—or in 1830 
—or in 1863. Yet the sixth of Angust marks the date 
of the last phase of the struggle for independence. More 
than one Polish city has a Sixth of August Street. 

They had no orders, no permit to go farther than a 
certain village near the frontier. The Austrians, Pilsud- 
ski knew, had no confidence in the Legions and gave the 
name of that village, not expecting they would ever reach 
it. He felt this as an affront to his men and decided to 
push on to Kielce (Kel'-se), the largest town in that 
vicinity, a hundred and twenty-five kilometers from Kra¬ 
kow, for there the German and Anstrian armies were to 
meet. 

As they marched on, the Legionaries got hold of thick 
black paint and at every village, at every crossroads, they 
painted out the Russian letters marking post offices, po¬ 
lice stations, and the other local offices of the czar’s 
government. No more Russian words in Poland! 

Ln the next two days more than two thousand men 
left Krakow, crossed the frontier, and joined their com¬ 
rades. They reached Knelce in six days—a prodigious 
march, especially for beginners—and occupied the town 
before either the Germans or the Austrians arrived. This 
crossing into Russian territory, the march to Kielce, 
some Poles called the act of a madman, while others 
considered it a romantic exploit that put a halo around 
Pilsudski’s head. He himself later described it as a very 
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name of tbe Polish nation. 

In the Kielce marketplace ’prere Polish soldiers and 
the white and red flag of Poland was flying—^the first 
in many decades. 

“We wanted the Polish soldier,” Pilsudski summed 
it up latei', “not to remain a mystical entity deprived of 
flesh and blood. In the great world war, fought on Polish 
soil, when soldiers with bayonets and uniforms would 
penetrate to every cottage and farm of the countryside, 
we wanted the Polish soldier to be something more than 
a pretty picture. We wanted Poland who had forgotten 
the sword so entirely since 1863, to see it flashing in 
the air, in the hands of her own soldiers.” 

It was not only the Poles who must be made aware 
of the existence of the Legions. All the countries in¬ 
volved in the war, Central Powers and Allies alike, must 
be reminded that there was still a Poland, to be reck¬ 
oned with during the fighting, to be considered in the 
discussions at the peace table. 

“I would not allow Poles to be missing,” Pilsudski 
expressed this thought, “at a time when foreign powers 
were cutting new frontiers. IWien swords were being 
thrown into the scales of destiny, I would not allow 
the Polish sword to be absent.” 

After two days the Eussian artillery drove the 
Legions out of Kielce. Eeturning from a conference 
with some Austrian ofhcers, Pilsudski met his men on 
the highroad, ordered them to turn back, and led them 
in person to drive out the Eussians and occupy the 
town again—an event small enough in itself, but doub¬ 
ling the men’s confidence in him. For the future it was 
invaJuable. 

He was busy enough the four weeks they stayed at 
Elielce. They were so poorly equipped, there was every¬ 
thing to do: requisition horses, open workshops— tailor¬ 
ing shop, shoe shop, harness shop—enroll volunteers, 
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drill all tke men, and begin to weld them into a unified 
force. He wanted to inspire them with the maximum of 
ambition, honor, love of the Legions, pride in belonging 
to this first formation of the future Polish army, and 
a feeling of independence of foreigners. 

He established too an Intelligence Service, to bring m 
information of the movements of the enemy. Though he 
had some cavalry, this new service was almost exclu¬ 
sively women. They jolted along in carts over all the 
roads, covering greater areas than the horsemen, ful¬ 
filling their duties with even greater self-sacrifice. Thanks 
to them Pilsudski knew more of the whereabouts of the 
Russians than did the Germans at Kielce. 

He had one great disappointment. He had hoped 
that as soon as they crossed the frontier and stood, a 
Polish army on Polish soil, ready to fight against Rus¬ 
sia and for Poland, the Polish population there would 
rise to support them; that as soon as people saw the 
Polish fiag recruits would come fiocking to join them. 
That was the reason for the extra rifles—^the Poles in 
Russian Poland would not have any. He issued a proc¬ 
lamation which was stamped with the white eagle, the 
emblem of Poland for more than a thousand years. A 
man had worked all night long cutting this hew seal. 
Pilsudski wanted to make it as effective as had been 
the seal of the secret national committee in 1863. He 
aimounced the formation of a national government at 
Warsaw, under whose orders the Legions were serving. 
Who was this national government? It was one man— 
Jozef Pilsudski. Tears later he would speak of it with 
a twinkle in his eye. 

However, the people did nothing. They were apathetic 
and afraid of the Russians. A hundred thousand young 
men went into the czar’s army, men who might have 
joined Pilsudski and made a creditable force. Kews 
came from other parts of Russian Poland—of the Ger- 
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r unnin g away. Yet the Poles made no attempt to start 
an insurrection. YTien orders were received from War¬ 
saw that they were to keep quiet, Boy Scouts and Sokols 
and other such organizations which might have done 
something obeyed passively. The Poles were letting 
themselves be mobilized. Soon it became clear, beyond 
any doubt, that they would not support the Polish Le¬ 
gions. It was the second great disappointment in Pil- 
sudski’s life. They must suffer then in the ranks of the 
enemy army. 

if or was Austrian Poland standing back of him. On 
the sixteenth of August there was formed at Krakow a 
Polish National Committee whose aim was to unite Eus- 
sian Poland and Austrian Poland in the Austrian em¬ 
pire. Grudgingly, because he had no other resource, 
Pilsudski made use of this committee as the link be¬ 
tween him and the Austrian authorities. Other groups 
at Krakow were neutral; if they did not openly oppose 
the Legions, they did not help. 

Meanwhile another Polish Committee was formed, 
this one at Warsaw, denying the right of the Elrakow 
men to speak for the Polish nation, protesting their 
loyalty to the czar, and trying to form a Legion to fight 
with Eussia. 

It was the same old story—divided counsels among 
the leaders who agreed completely as to their goal, but 
disagreed as to the right method of reaching that goal. 

The result was misunderstandings, political divisions, 
personal bitterness. It was one more proof of the weak¬ 
ness of the Polish nation, a tragic result of the Parti¬ 
tions. Divided into three parts, governed separately 
and always treated separately for so many decades, 
people could not act together. When the crisis came, they 
did not know which way to turn, which leader to follow. 

Between these two committees stood Pilsudski. 
Though he was associated with the Austrians, he was 
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claims of Poland. He Avas a nationalist and wanted a 
Polish army on Polish soil for an independent Poland. 
Later he would be ready to play the Partitioning Pow¬ 
ers off, one against another. He did not trust their 
promises. 

He thought of himself as Austria’s ally, not her 
slaA’e, not her abject subject. The Austrian military 
authorities, on the contrary, wanted to include the Le¬ 
gions as an auxiliary force, or—a second suggestion— 
as part of the Landsturm (reserves). PilsudsM would 
have neither. He would accept no humiliating terms, 
he would agree to no political conditions, even though 
he Imew that his refusal meant a most unsatisfactory 
equipment for his men. Better preserve their moral 
strength, he felt, at the sacrifice of material things—and 
yet, how necessary for the business in hand the material 
things were! 

Pilsudski and the Legions created a difficult problem 
for the Austrians. They were a small force whose claiTna 
to be a wholly separate group disturbed the unity of 
the imperial army. Compared with the vast numbers en¬ 
gaged in this general European war, they looked ridicu¬ 
lously small and unimportant. In the first rush, the 
military authorities were much too busy to pay atten¬ 
tion to such a little troop. There were some Austrian 
ofhcers who saw in the Polish enthusiasm a decided 
advantage for their side. It was possible that they might 
rouse the Poles in Russia to rebel against the czar. To 
others with the typical rigid military mind, the Legions’ 
claims seemed absurd and extravagant. There was irri¬ 
tation on both sides and the friction grew. 

The Austrians complained that Pilsudski was far too 
independent. Some of them called him ^^an uncertain 
quantity.” They said he was an ardent nationalist, in¬ 
stead of putting first the interests of the Austrian em¬ 
pire. They considered him an irregular, at the head of 
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machine—and therefore it Ts^as all "wrong. Perhaps he 
■was not an easy man to deal "with, for he had that Lithu¬ 
anian obstinacy "which made him a pillar of strength to 
those "who relied on him, but vas a constant cause of 
anger to those "who did not agree "with him. He "was 
the source of great embarrassment to the Austrophiles 
among the Poles. 

The Austrians looked askance at the Legions. An 
irregular force, commanded by a man who had never 
been trained in military school, who had never served 
in any army, who had no technical education. A very 
large number of them were artists and writers. Eighty 
per cent were university and professional men. Two per 
cent were under age. Those who had been in the Strzelec 
had about as much training as militia in America, or 
the Territorials in England before 1914. “Military par¬ 
venus,” said these regular officers who belonged to regi¬ 
ments "with century-old traditions. 

They must win the title of real soldiers, not by words, 
but by deeds, by hard work and iron discipline—and this 
not in peace times, but in actual war; they must be im- 
pro-nsed in action. Slowly the scepticism of some of the 
Austrian officers, the patronizmg contempt of others al¬ 
tered as they proved their worth. By the end of the 
year the first opinion that they were an undisciplined 
troop, incapable of a long, serious military effort, had 
given way before their reputation as first-class soldiers. 

Few as they were, badly equipped as they were, they 
were still a Polish army. If that was important to im¬ 
press on Austrians and Germans, it was no less impor¬ 
tant to “put the idea across” to the Poles. The Le¬ 
gions were pioneers who would make it possible to die 
for Poland, not in Siberia, not in the Citadel, but on 
the battlefield. They must show their own country-men 
that it was sane and reasonable to shed their blood for 
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and a fantastic fairy tale. 

Moreover, the Legions must learn their own worth. 
Pilsudski had to defend them at the beginning from 
external dangers and also from dangers arising from a 
sense of their inferiority to the troops around them. It 
was necessary not to wound their ambition, not to de¬ 
stroy their faith in themselves as soldiers. There was 
but one way to gain that which was most necessary 
to gain—self-confidence, and that was the test of a fight¬ 
ing unit — battle. It was like passing an examination 
—extremely dangerous, and only by taking great risks 
was it possible to win confidence in themselves and 
the military respect of their allies. 

This would not be easy with such equipment as they 
had, for a reverse seemed more likely than a victory. 
They had no machine guns and no cannon, they had old- 
fashioned rifles that fired only one shot with a loading; 
they had no cartridge pouches, but carried their ammuni¬ 
tion in their pockets—easy to lose! They had no over¬ 
coats, no boots for long marches. They were dressed 
in their Strzelec uniforms, or some other, bought at their 
own expense. ISTot until December were they all put 
into the gray uniform of the Polish Legions. 

Their cavalry had worn out horses, saddles made for 
hack riding, and long rifles that wounded the backs of 
their mounts till they bled. They had no baggage wag¬ 
ons and no field kitchens, means permitting troops to 
carry on a simple living in the country. They had 
scarcely any telephones, so that they were little groups 
without cohesion; in critical moments the direction of 
the whole was greatly complicated. 

^ ^ ^ armed,” Pilsudski described them, 

“equipped God knows how, dressed like the devil. From 
the professional point of view, we formed a detachment 
not suitable for fighting—or for any military operation 
demanding several days’ uninterrupted effort.” 
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of a thousand difficulties, moral factors enabled them 
to win out. Pilsudski believed firmly that the most im¬ 
portant thing in an army is its morale. He based that 
of the Legions on military ambition and a sentiment of 
national pride. It was marked by three things: a pro¬ 
found love for their Commander and absolute devotion 
to him; a sense of the nobility of their mission, of 
their patriotic ideals—every man considered himself as 
the champion of the independence of Poland; and a 
love of risk, responsibility, initiative, with a dash of 
prudence that kept them from becoming too adventurous. 

There was an underlying reason for this high morale. 

Troops are worth exactly what their chief is worth in 
their eyes. And the Legions were led by Pilsudski. 

Like Garibaldi, he was himself a standard around which 
the men rallied. 

A most unusual spirit reigned among them. Officers 
and men, they were all soldiers together, animated by 
the same zeal. 

“You are all equal,” the Commander had said in the 
beginning, “in the face of the sacrifices ahead of you. 

You are all soldiers. I do not confer grades. I order 
the most experienced among you to exercise the func¬ 
tions of chiefs. The officers’ insignia—^these you will 
win in battle. Each one of you can become an officer; 
just as each one of you^—^which God forbid!—can go 
back to the ranks.” 

Officers or private soldiers, they were aU Legionaries, 
brothers in camp, in battle, in hospital. The Legions 
developed a splendid system of looking after their men. 

“I was severely wounded and sent to a military hos¬ 
pital in Krakow,” related a Polish officer. “I was only 
a private then. The Legions sent me flowers, special 
food, plenty of money for the little wants a man has 
in hospital. The Austrian soldiers in my ward couldn’t 
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that officers thought about private soldiers.” 

On that sixth of August Pilsudsid had said to 
his chief of staff, “Death or_ great fame awaits us.” 
Personally he believed they would win death rather than 
fame. They never had the opportunity to carry out some 
great exploit and win renown. They were assigned little 
tasks, important only as they fitted into the big plans 
that controlled the whole eastern front. They secured 
little newspaper publicity abroad. Western readers were 
not greatly concerned in what a handful of Poles were 
doing, when every day great headlines told of the Ger¬ 
mans’ advance across Belgium toward Paris, of the battle 
of the Marne, and the details of trench warfare when 
that w'as brand new and every item interesting. In¬ 
deed Polish newspapers in America had a most difficult 
time to get any information about PilsudsM’s activities, 
for the whole four years of the war. 

But there exists a very full account of those first 
months of the Legions. To fill the long days of his 
detention at Magdeburg, Pilsudski wrote a minute ac¬ 
count of three incidents in which he and his men took 
part on their sector of the eastern front. It is a first- 
person account that reminds one of Cmsar’s Commenta¬ 
ries and the Anabasis ; yet it is more, for it gives military 
details and is also a psychological study of a commander 
who had then the leisure to review those weeks of war¬ 
fare and criticize his own actions. It has a double value 
historical and autobiographical. Its sincerity is evi¬ 
dent, for it was written with no thought of publication. 
It is most delightful reading and is proof of the variety 
of Pilsudski’s talents—he used the pen as well as the 
sword. 

More and more men had joined the Legions. They 
were nearly five thousand when they took the oath of 
loyaltj to Austria, early in September. They wore a 
distinguishing badge with the initial letters of the Latin 
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snd two Polish words nieauing “for the gift of nianl'y" 
courage.” The Austrian authorities suspected Pilsudski 
and refused to allow him to command the Legions. 

They split his little force up into two brigades and 
limited him to the first. He had then only two regi¬ 
ments six battalions. Was thei’e ever in histor}' an¬ 
other brigade like this famous First Brigade of the 
Legions? Perhaps Caesar’s tenth legion can be com¬ 
pared with it, perhaps the old soldiers of FTapoleon. 

It had boys of sixteen—one of only fifteen—and 
graybeards of sixty. It had Christians and Jews. It had 
illiterate peasants and famous writers, painters, engi¬ 
neers, doctors. It had factory workers and members of 
the oldest aristocratic families—among the aides of the 
Commander were Potocki, Eadziwill, Dzieduszycki, Suli- 
strowski, Olszamowski, Sapieha, a list that sounds like 
a Social Register of Poland. They had come from Aus¬ 
trian Poland and Eussian Poland and German Poland, 
but they were all Poles—the living proof of the exist¬ 
ence of a nation. They shared Pilsudski-’s ideals of in¬ 
dependence. They believed with him in victory. 

Some battalions of infantry, a small detachment of 
cavalry, some artillery—^not a large group. They came 
to know each other well. The Commander also learned 
to know them well, knew how much he could demand 
of them. It was not an easy training they went through, 
but today to belong to the First Brigade is a better 
recommendation in Poland than any rank or title. To 
Pilsudski it was a school for active faith m Poland’s 
independence. Later the words “First Brigade” became 
a synonym for pioneering patriotism. 

Their active part in the fighting came very soon. It 
was an inspiration to Pilsudski. 


“I do not know,-’ he writes, “what the first contact with 
war held for others, but for me it had as much moving poetry 
as my first youthful love affair, my first kisses.” 
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Their first fighting was a skirmish with some squad¬ 
rons of Eussian cavalry who retreated. The Legions’ 
reputation went up with a hound. The story went the 
rounds that Pilsudski had inflicted a tremendous defeat 
on the Eussians; the enemy grew to a whole division, 
and a week later to two. 

But after the march forward and a first success, the 
Austrians met with enormous losses and retreated along 
the whole eastern front, before the advancing Eussians. 
The first section of Moje Pierwsze Boje (My First Bat¬ 
tles), as the memoirs of the Commander were called in 
book form, is the story of their retreat toward Krakow; 
a difficult maneuver from the technical point of view, and 
a painful one from the moral point of view, because it 
spelled defeat for the Austrian armies. It was a most 
bitter thing for Pilsudski—^this long retreat; it made 
him angry and anxious lest the Austrian forces be 
driven clear out of the country. Would they then be 
forced to defend alien soil—say at Prague? or Vienna? 
He determined to avert that tragedy and if the worst 
came to the worst, to die with his men defending Poland 
in a hopeless struggle. He even went so far as to choose 
mentally a place in the mountains in southwest Poland 
where the Legions would make a last stand. Fortunately 
things changed for the better. 

The Austrians didn’t make it easy for the Polish 
troops. Before they sent modern rifles, some general 
at Vienna sent to Pilsudski a great supply of black and 
yellow badges, the Hapsburg colors, which the men were 
to wear to show that they were a part of the Landstwrm ; 
but no other unit in the Austrian army had them. The 
badges were never distributed. Later on when repeating 
rifles were given to the Legions, very little ammunition 
accompanied them. 

Asked to defend a sector near the Vistula when 
the river was rising rapidly, his men toiled all one cold 
day against great obstacles, crossmg on an antiquated 



ferry because they bad no pontoons. Late at nigbt—so 139 
late that be found tbe Austrian general in bed—^Pil- 
sudski learned tbat there were pontoons nearby. 

Eumors were flying about tbat tbe Eussians would 
pusb on and take Krakow. He never lost his courage and 
kept bis good humor. He could even joke with bis friends 
about getting an Austrian decoration. 

He learned, during those first months, tbe loneliness 
of leadership. Tbe essence of a commander’s work was 
danger and uncertainty, perpetual contradictions impos¬ 
sible to reconcile, which must be cut, like a Gordian 
knot, by the sword of a sharp decision and orders. Often 
the means he employed were boldness and tenacity— 
qualities which were his and which he passed on to his 
subordinates. 

At the battle of Demblrn in October (the Eussian 
name Ivangorod is better known in books about the war) 
the Legions had their first taste of a big modern battle 
with heavy artillery. They bore themselves very well, 
though four days of it strained their nerves and tired 
them physically; the more since they had no sleep at 
nights in the autumn chill. For the first timA they had 
heavy losses. 

But they showed themselves good soldiers, a valued 
force—^and they had had no long preparation, no train¬ 
ing outside the war area. Was it at this time, or later, 
that a German ofdcer appealed to headquarters in these 
remarkable words? 

“Please send at once, to strengthen the front lines, 
a battalion of the Polish Strzelee —or a Hungarian regi¬ 
ment—or an Austrian division.” Ko one questioned now 
their courage or their military value. They had proved 
that Poles could fight. 

On the eastern front, where cavalry played an im¬ 
portant role, where fighting methods were very different 
from those then coming into vogue in the west, Pil- 
sudski and the Legions had various experiences and ad- 



140 T6iitiir0S wliicli cr 63 ..tGd. oucg morG e Polisli tradition. 
Hg kaGW how to command, to take risks—^not only risks 
of Ms life, but risks of Ms canse. Only by risMng 
could Ms men gain self-confidence and utter trust in 
Hm. He shared their daily life and learned from actual 
experience how important it was that they should have 
their food, and still more their sleep. It was he who 
missed both food and sleep, to avoid wearing the men 
down by taking excessive precautions. 


“Diiring the war/’ he writes in the first pages of My First 
Battles, ‘U often had to consider how far to guard against hy¬ 
pothetical actions. At war a man is never really quite safe; 
the enemy is always in a position to give him trouble in some 
degree. In such cases various remedial measures always 
come into one’s mind, and I invariably had a short conflict 
with myself as to whether I should take them. Every such 
measure must cost the soldier labor and some expense of 
nervous energy. During the war I have so often seen a 
lack of economy in this regard, and a frivolous waste of the 
soldiers’ energy and nerves for the peace of mind of the 
commander. For this reason I am glad that from the begin¬ 
ning of the vrar, I always sucessfully overcame the tempta¬ 
tion to take measures against every possible surprise. I 
almost always decided in favor of the soldiers’ nerves, and 
not in favor of my own.” 


PilsudsM^s account of those first months of the Le¬ 
gions in the field is not full of complaints, as might be 
expected. Here and there is a simple statement of fact 
that implies how difficult things were, when they might 
have been made easy—or at any rate easier. Austrian 
and German soldiers were billeted in the town or in 
cottages in the villages, wMle the Poles could build 
fires to keep warm and sleep out of doors. Prom the 
moment they met the enemy, their rifles gave him 
superiority in arms. They had to make use of every 
bit of woods to balance the advantages of quick and long- 
range firing. 

For one attack they had eight old-fashioned, short- 
range cannon that used smoking powder and jumped at 
every shot; to utilize them at all it was necessary to plan 
a night assault when the Eussians might think them 



respectable artillery. The Austrian staff maps -were 141 
twenty years old.—or more. T^Tien lie was actually on 
tbe ground, PilsudsM found the shape of the woods 
different here, villages missing there, and roads going 
in the wrong direction. 

Perhaps the most dramatic of their adventures was 
TJlina Mala (Oo-lee^-nah MahMah). They were tired 
when it began, for they’d had almost no sleep for two 
nights. When the Commander wanted to send a la.st 
report to his superior, ofdcer after officer fell asleep as 
he tried to write. It deserved to be called an adven¬ 
ture, for the Polish battalions, on their way to Krakow, 
marched boldly through the Eussian front at night. Pil- 
sudski went on foot at the head of the column which 
was a kilometer long. A strange sight, he describes it, 
the gray line of two thousand men winding along over 
the equally gray earth, in utter silence. To avoid a vil¬ 
lage that might be sheltering Eussian patrols they left 
the highroad and climbed a hill, then down a very steep 
slope into a deep ravine, and a long time spent getting 
through it—at least two and a half kilometers, the 
most exciting part of this romantic journey. They left 
the ravine, going up a slope so steep that they went on 
hands and knees—^how would the horses manage it? 

They cut across plowed fields where their tired feet 
struggled clumsily with the furrows. Suddenly com¬ 
ing on a cottage, they woke the inmates up and de¬ 
manded a guide—a professional smuggler, Pilsudski de¬ 
cided, he was so delighted to help them through the 
Eussian lines. Between two villages they slipped, crossed 
the highroad without being discovered, and passing be¬ 
tween the vanguard of a Eussian regiment and the regi¬ 
ment itself, took refuge in a wood. There they stayed 
for an hour and a half, the men resting, behaving like 
jolly school children on an outiug, the Commander get¬ 
ting a nap of fifteen minutes. They were only a few 
hundred yards from a Eussian detachment. 



142 Tien on again, and before they readied Krakow they 
bad captured twenty prisoners and some iorses. Pil- 
sndsM was so weary two aides bad to support him 
when they rode into the city. When be left for the war, 
be bad hesitated to take the command as he had a weak 
heart. At Ulina Mala be bad no sleep for three days 
—imless yon count two little naps—and stood a thirty 
kilometer march over plowed fields, to say nothing of 
the mental strain. 

He analyzes the reasons for their snccess: the enemy 
patrols fnnctioned badly, at night the Eussians kept 
guard badly; the natives of tMs district were friendly 
and did not betray them; the Legions^ morale was splen¬ 
did—^witb bad troops he conld never have won_ through. 
It was a risk they took, a mad risk, and when Pilsndski 
thought it over calmly, some years afterward, he had 
the feeling that Ulina Mala was a fairy tale from the 
Arabia-fi Nights, 

They had left the Austrian army behind and by a 
night march come to Ulina. 


«EYery one felt an eerie atmosphere/’ he says, “and even 
with the least developed imagination must have felt the 
breath of death and destruction on his face. Yet during 
the whole time^ there was never a quiver in their morale, a 
failure of discipline or an outbreak of depression. Orders 
were carried out quietly, without murmur or complaint. In 
the course of the whole march I had no stragglers, although it 
was very fatiguing even for trained troops. For the greater 
part of the way we were not on hard road, but struggling 
over plowed fields. That was no small trial for the best of 
troops! 

“Moreover, my confidence in the soldier and his moral 
qualities played a great part in our success. With other 
soldiers I should not^have dared to take such a risk. I sup¬ 
pose that the steadiness of the soldiers’ spirit must have 
rested to a considerable extent on a reciprocal feeling amongst 
them, on confidence in myself.” 


He points out frankly the mistakes he made, basing 
Ms decision on a false hypothesis and so falling into a 
trap. He grants it was a big risk, which ended happily 
for the Legions. The result was that he had confidence 



in Mmself, and tlie men trasted him implicitly. ISTo 143 
wonder that he called it an escapade on which he al¬ 
ways looked back with pride and joy. 


“Joy because I have rarely passed through such experi¬ 
ences during war and never risked so much on a single card 
to achieve my aim, as I did on November ninth. I do not wish 
to be misunderstood. It is not a matter of risk for risk’s 
sake, of taking pleasure in risk; but war and all the 
phenomena of war are connected with risk, not only with 
the physical risk of death, which is the soldier’s, Wt also 
the risk of losing, of not reaching the object aimed at, which 
is the commander’s. And if providence has not allotted me 
the risk of great military undertakings, yet on my own 
scale I risked at Ulina almost everything* For the object 
that I deemed worthy, I risked on the card of my science and 
my capacity, in a word of myself, almost ail that was dearest 
to me—^what I considered to be the nucleus of the Polish 
army. 

“I look upon Ulina with pride because, having taken an 
entirely independent decision without responsibility before 
anyone, I did not withdraw from my undertaking before the 
end, in spite of the difficulties which piled themselves up at 
every step, and the risk which increased every moment to im¬ 
possibility. I confess frankly that it was only after Ulina 
that I began to^ have confidence in myself and belief in my 
powers.” 


One result of tbat fantastic expedition was a wide¬ 
spread impression among tbe Poles that witi PilsndsM 
all was possible. It was like an exaniination that the 
cMef bad to pass before himself and before Ms men. 
"He passed with a Often after that risky ex¬ 

ploit he would hear the soldiers say, “Now we will fol¬ 
low the Oommander to' the end of the world. If he 
got ns out of IJlina, we can be tranqnil.^’ 

The next adventure he writes of is Limanowa-Mar- 
cinkowice (Lee-niah-no'-vah—Mar-sin-ko-veet'-seh) wMch 
began with a little incident that made a great reputa¬ 
tion for the Legions. Evening came early in the monn- 
tains in November. As usual, the Anstrians had bil¬ 
leted their men and horses in the village and there was 
no room left for the Poles. PilsndsM sent one battalion 
to a nearby village, warning them to take a local guide 
and to be ready to fight with the Enssians for their 
night^s rest. Led by some mountaineers, they sur- 



144 rounded the village sldllfully and captured a whole 
squadron of the Eussian cavalry, with five officers. 

In the state of “nerves” of the eastern front at that 
time, this success was a triumph without an equal. 
Capturing an entire squadron did not happen every day, 
and this had occurred under the eyes of a whole cavalry 
corps. The triumph became so much the greater when 
questioning of the prisoners disclosed the fact that these 
were picked men, chosen from a whole regiment, given 
the best horses, and sent in advance with a large number 
of officers to veiify vague rumors as to the niovements 
of the Austrian troops. Eo wonder the Austrian divi¬ 
sion commander was a little jealous. 

Pilsudski who had not been present, invited the five 
Eussian officers to supper and over a glass of vodka 
heard their story. They were not careful—there would 
be no night attack, as it was unusually cold and dark; 
they thought no Austrians were near. Their men were 
scattered in several villages. Shots rang out. Then they 
heard voices swearing in Eussian. They stopped a re¬ 
turn fire, thinking that of course the men speaking were 
their comrades ^it was a perfect Eussian accent. Then 
the Legionaries swept down like a fiood, with fixed bayo¬ 
nets, and they had to surrender. 

I thought,” adds Pilsudski, “I should die of sup¬ 
pressed laughter when I heard the real cause of our 
success.” 


Prom other prisoners he learned later that the Eus¬ 
sian general at the head of that division was furious 
and said, “If my officers can’t lead squadrons, I fear 
I shall have to ride out on patrol myself.” And the story 

■was that with the first patrol he actually did ride out 
against the enemy. 

“* leadquarters, a Bassian 
aho lad bem captured and begged to be kept, Instead of 
bmg sent to tie prisoners’ camp. Wien tie Eussian 
officers TOe coming to supper, tie Commander thought 








lie would want to go with them. But he pleaded with 145 
PilsudsM to be allowed to stay, and please not to speak 
to him in Eussian before the guests. The man was de¬ 
lighted, he said, to be with the Legions: he had never 
seen such a general, who neither struck nor found fault, 
and with whom every one could talk freely, without fear. 

The capture of that squadron had one happy result. A 
Hungarian general, commander of the whole front near 
Limanowa, called on Pilsudski to congratulate him, and 
asked some questions about the state of the Legions. He 
threw up his hands in amazement when he learned that 
they had no machine guns, no telephones, not sufficient 
equipment. He promised to do what he could, and mean¬ 
while assigned some machine gims and mountain artil¬ 
lery from his own force to the Polish detachment. 

A little incident with the Hungarian officers thus put 
under his command shows Pilsudski’s tact and constant 
thought for the welfare of his subordinates. The new¬ 
comers were afraid, in the company of infantry, of losing 
their artillery and machine guns; so all night the horses 
were kept saddled and most of the men on their feet. 

When this continued, the Commander became angry; for 
there were two things he would not have—“nerves,” and, 
a result of “nerves,” maintaining units in a constant 
tension of readiness and alarm. He summoned the Hun¬ 
garians and began with the usual orders and estimate of 
the situation. 

It was, he went on, the duty of officers not only to lead 
their subordinates in battle with intelligence and cour¬ 
age, but to see to it that their soldiers were as strong as 
possible physically and well rested before the fight. He 
therefore forbade the maintenance of any state of alarm 
without his orders. Horses were to be unsaddled at night. 

The men not on duty were to sleep. He would answer 
for the security and entirety of the detachment, and they 
could be confident that in case of real danger they would 
be warned in time. They were a little surprised and dis- 



146 quieted, but said notMug. They obeyed bis orders -Rutb- 
out murmuriug. 

A -week later, when they bad been through some difd- 
cult experiences, one of the Hungarians thanked Pilsud- 
ski, saying that for almost the first time in the war, be 
and bis men and bis horses were properly rested in spite 
of the work they bad done. 

“I learned,” be added gratefully, “to chuck off my 
boots at night like your officers, and even acquired the 
necessary confidence to undress in order to sleep.” 

“Since I have been with you,” said another Hungarian, 
“I have not once mounted my horse un n ecessarily. That 
is very pleasant.” 

Lastly, My First Battles tells of Marcinkowice, near 
the Dunajec river and its wooded bills. Pilsudski bad 
two thousand men, the Eussians ten thousand, perhaps 
twelve, with a large number of machine guns and bat¬ 
teries of artillery. They were beginning an attack on a 
larger scale; not, as Pilsudski thought, retreating. For 
sixteen hours the Poles held up almost a whole division 
of the enemy, as they learned afterwards from prisoners, 
and thus gained time for reinforcements to come up on 
the Austrian side. The Austrian general reported to 
Vienna that the Legions fought valiantly and effectively, 
those two days early in December. 

What a pity Pilsudski didn’t carry out his original 
plan and write of a fourth episode! The book makes 
such interesting reading, with its thrilling stories, its 
description of the painful psychological work which pre¬ 
cedes the giving of orders, and its frequent touches of 
humor—^when they took fresh bread all the women of a 
village had been ordered to make for the Eussians; when 
at Ulina Mala, smoking strictly forbidden, he and his 
staff looked at the maps very often, that being an excuse 
for a light behind some shelter, and there smoked cigar¬ 
ettes with ineffable pleasure, the Commander remember¬ 
ing how, when a young schoolboy, he used to smoke in 
secret. 



Coupled vith. tlie liumorous touches are little hints 14' 
that Pilsudski was confident he would come through the 
war unscathed. TMien his chestnut mare, Kasztanka 
(Ivash-tan'-kah—the word means “chestnuP*), was fright¬ 
ened by a noisy, rattling motor truck, he spoke sooth¬ 
ingly to her. 

“Silly thing, you’re not in the country, instead you 
are in Krakow. Be tranquil. On you I’ll enter Wilno.” 
UTiich came true. Kasztanka, a beautiful horse with four 
white stockings, was a popular figure in the Legions and 
later all over the country, sharing with the Commander 
the “taking of the salute” at many reviews in the reborn 
Poland. 

He was drinking a glass of milk at Marcinkowice 
when information came indicating that he had sent his . 
detachment of cavalry to almost certain death, instead of 
the easy capture of a Russian baggage column. A few 
hours later the men turned up, having had a hot fight 
with artillery, not a baggage train, and escaping by rid¬ 
ing into the Dunajec river (this in December!) in little 
groups and swimming across under a hail of bullets. 

When he was Chief of State, Pilsudski went on purpose 
to Marcinkowice, ordering a glass of milk to be ready on 
his arrival. That one he could finish drinking. 

My First Battles shows too Pilsudsld’s remarkable 
knowledge of Polish history. He refers to Kosciuszko’s 
stay in one obscure village where they were. Several 
times he refers casually to 1863 leaders who had made 
their last stand in these wooded districts in the south of 
Poland. He wanted to avoid giving the natives, during 
the retreat toward Krakow, the impression that the 
Legions were fugitives of ’63, repeating that failure in 
the twentieth century. 

There are also casual references to other campaigns 
and generals, that show his wide reading of military his¬ 
tory and his keen study of strategy—references to Kapo- 
leon and his generals, to the Russian-Japanese war, to 



1,8 tie Balkan -ff^ar. These are the more remarkable, since 
he was quite alone during the writing of the book, shut 
off from any reference volumes and from all sources of 
information. 

The book has then many good points and is thor¬ 
oughly interestmg, but its greatest value is that it is a 
study of Pilsudski’s own psychology, a deep self-probing 
into his work as a commander, his mistakes never glossed 
over but frankly Listed, his successes credited in large 
measure to his men. But it was his personality that called 
out the devotion of his men, their trust and their love. 

The financing of the Legions was no easy task. Ameri¬ 
can Poles sent money. A fund was opened in Krakow to 
which men, women and children gave whatever they had 
made of gold and silver—rings especially; in return they 
received iron rings, lined with a thin veneer of silver, 
bearing the Polish words that mean “Gold to the na¬ 
tion.” It is today a great honor to have such a ring of 
iron. 

Legion expenses were lessened by the splendid help of 
the Polish women. In August of 1914 the women’s groups 
of the Strzelec were mobilized, along with the men. A 
Woman’s Military Assistance League was formed, which 
grew to twenty-seven thousand members.- The First Bri¬ 
gade of the Legions and the Second had women’s ambu¬ 
lance corps. There was an organization for Polish pris¬ 
oners, detained in enemy camps; and yet another called 
the Polish Medical Aid Committee. 

For the first six months of the Legions every one 
served without pay, though they suffered greatly when 
they had no tents or no shoes. Then the Austrian authori¬ 
ties ordered that the First Brigade should accept their 
wages. Every officer, no matter how high his rank, kept 
one hundred crowns of his monthly salary, and put the 
balance into a common fund for Pilsudski to use in 
political work and in recruiting. 



The Commander shared with his men all their for- 
tures, good and bad. He would sleep on the rough floors 
of peasant houses. His food was of the coarsest. He 
loved them, and they loved him in return with an almost 
fanatical love; true of both officers and soldiers. His 
appearance—^in the trenches, in their billets, in hospital, 
in a dugout—^was always greeted with enthusiasm. They 
would gather around him and he would talk with them, 
never stiff and formal, but friendly. In his hands weak 
men became strong soldiei^, so that foreign officers were 
often surprised at their feats. 

In the early days of the war, men sometimes grum¬ 
bled among themselves, complaining of their lack of shoes 
or clothes; they were about ready to throw it over. Let 
the Commander come, and not a word was said; did he 
ask how things were, they would reply, “All right, sir.” 
It was the same vdth the wounded, they stopped groan¬ 
ing if Pilsudski was near by. 

Sometimes the soldiers would say, “Pan Colonel, it is 
impossible.” (Pan is our Mr. plus sir.) 

“The Commander wishes—” 

“Then we will do it,” was the quick answer. The word 
“Commander” was like magic. Once when the Legions 
were ordered to hold out, they did hold out though it 
meant the loss of half their force, because Pilsudski said 
so; no doubt they would have perished to the last twatt, 
but the troops near them retreated and at last they too 
were ordered to withdraw. 

It was his habit, during actual fighting, to stay three 
or four hundred meters from the front—^that is, from the 
firing line itself. When Russian officers were taken pris¬ 
oner and led before him, they refused to answer his ques¬ 
tions, saying this was not the general, as they could not 
believe so high a commander would be in such an exposed 
place, or live in a dugout under shrapnel fire. When his 
close friends objected to his staying in the first line, he 
would say, “You mustn’t criticise your chief. I am only 
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150 tie leader of a tiny force and can’t play tie role of a 
general of a great army.” 

He knew well tie psyciological effect of tie enemy’s 
artillery and maciine guns, wien tecinically tie Legions 
were so deficient. It was tierefore tie more important to 
keep cool and steady. He never could bear “nerves” and 
sciooled iimself to a discipline of calm—^periaps, ie 
confesses, sometimes exaggerated. Tiere were countless 
stories about Mm. 

An aide, newly appointed, was sent by tie Commander 
to carry an order to tie trencies. Not far away, across 
tie river, were tie Russians and tieir siarpsiooters fired 
at him. As be crossed a certain open space, tie bullets 
wiistled by Mm. T^Tien ie returned tiat evening ie spoke 
of iis experience and Ms comrades ciaflfed him. Tie next 
afternoon Pilsudski, who had probably heard tie teasing, 
accompanied tie new aide. Wien they reached tie open 
space, shots were fired as before. Tie man was very 
scared—for Mmself, and very worried for tie Com¬ 
mander. But Pilsudski stopped, opened Ms cigarette case, 
and asked calmly, “Haven’t you a match?” It was windy 
and tie matci went out, tius prolonging tie time tiey 
stood tiere under fire. Tie Commander was in no iurry. 
Fortunately tie soldiers in tie trencies recognized him 
at tiat moment, saw tie danger, and all of them opened 
fire on tie busies, silencing tie siarpsiooters. 

He left tie dugout one night to question some prison¬ 
ers. Tie Russians “spotted” them and opened fire. Tie 
prisoners started to run away, but ie shouted at them, 
and tiey were so afraid of him tiat they stood still, 
though shrapnel was falling all around them and some 
of them were Mt. Tie aide begged Mm to return to safety 
in tie dugout, but PilsudsM scolded Mm and went on 
calmly questioning tie Russians. 

A legend quicMy grew up in tie Legions tiat bullets 
could not Mt Mm. Tiey all believed it. Once a private 
soldier ran away from tie Austrian army and came to 



the Polish troops; asked why he had done that, he replied 15] 
that he didn’t want to be killed and he would surely be 
safe with Pilsudski. 

Indeed he himself believed that he could not be hit. 

He was always absolutely sure he would come through 
safely. When shots were falling so close that it was really 
dangerous and the officers lay down on the ground, he 
would remain standing, saying calmly, ‘‘INever mind. 
Bullets can't touch me.” 

During a great Eussian offensive, the Legions’ sector 
was attacked by terrible artillery fire. Early one morn¬ 
ing a hundred and twenty guns were aimed at this part 
of the front lines. At noon the Commander announced 
that he was going down to the trenches to verify the 
effects of that firing and ask about the morale of the men. 

With his aides he went through the forest on horseback, 
then on foot. The first trenches were a hell after all that 
shrapnel fire. As Pilsudski neared the dugout, the Kus- 
sians suddenly shifted their guns and began firing at 
another place. This added to the legend. 

“WTiere he is, there will be victory,” was another of 
their sayings. And “If he wants something, fate wants 
it!” And “When all the brigades of the Legions are to¬ 
gether, everything goes well.” Often hi the hospital he 
would touch men with infectious diseases, but never got 
them himself. Sometimes a man would say, “[N'ow I can 
die in peace because the Commander has blessed me.” 

The Legions had many songs, generally old tunes with 
new words. There was a special marching song, for 
though there was no real band, they often sang if they 
were far from the enemy. In the early days of the war 
the favorite was 


''ilail, cnr Strzelec! 

Over us tlie white eagle/^ 

Sometimes the people of a district were won over to their 
side when they heard the soldiers singing. There was a 



[52 merry atmosphere in the evening when the day^s work 
was over—^mnsic and gaiety. 

There was a special song too for the First Brigade. 
Pilsndski liked it very much and called it “the proudest 
song ever composed in Poland.^’ In a rough translation 
the lines are: 


The Legions—a soldier’s song; 

The Legions—^fate of the lost; 

The Legions—a soldier’s pride and scorn; 

The Legions giving their lives in sacrificial fire. 


and the refrain: 


We, the First Brigade, 

We, the Strzelec group, 

Have thrown our lives to destiny’s stake. 

They told us we were crazy, 

Because they did not believe that to will is to do, 
But left alone we persisted. 

With us was our dear leader. 

From you no recognition do we need, 

Neither tears nor words. 

No appeals to empty hearts 
Nor to brainless heads. 


But the Legions were only a tiny part of the nation 
which remained passive. Here is Pilsudski’s comment, 
spoken some years later at a reunion of his soldiers: 


“The d^ision of all the Poles was surprisingly the same. 
They decided to submit to the destiny of war, and having 
rendered to God what is God’s—a sigh—^to render to Csesar 
what is Csesar’s—^their lives and property, to submit pas¬ 
sively to their respective foreign governments. All three 
parts of the country gave recruits, thus increasing their 
ranks. 

“But we solved the <iuestion differently. We tried to repre¬ 
sent Poland on the battlefield. IVas it possible to give a 
military force, composed of a chief and soldiers, to a na¬ 
tion without a state? We overlooked quantity. Our sword 
was small, not worthy of a large nation, but this was not 
our fault, but the nation’s, waiting in passive neutrality for 
some , guarantee given it by others.” 


The three Partitiouers all wanted help from the Poles 
and promised this and that in exchange for their support. 



Pilsudski argued that their promises were worthless, 
since they might not survive the war. But the people 
thought each of their conquerors full of love for Poland 
and their promises worth accepting. 

To awaken them, to make them take part in his ac¬ 
tivities, to rouse them to believe that independence was 
possible to achieve, Pilsudski sent twenty experienced 
Legion officers into Eussian Poland to recruit for his 
army and to organize secret groups of Poles. They were 
called the P.O.W.—^the initial letters of the words mean¬ 
ing “Polish Military Organization.” It was to cooperate 
with the Legions when that should prove practical, but 
to remain quite independent of them; an organization 
that could not be interfered with by the Austrians. On 
the surface it was to be inconspicuous. It was destined to 
become so strong numerically and so efficient that it had 
an important place in the story of Pilsudski—and of 
Poland. It began very early in the war—in November 
of 1914. For the first eight months recruits had to be 
smuggled through the lines of two fighting armies to 
reach the Commander. 

At Christmas time the Legions took part in a three 
days’ battle south of Tarnow and then were sent back of 
the lines for a rest. They returned to the front and took 
part in the offensive following a great German victory 
in May of 1915. 

On the anniversary of their crossing the frontier into 
Russian Poland, the first day of the war, Pilsudski issued 
an order to the Legions: 


August 6, 1915. 

Soldiers, 

A year ago I began tbe war with a little handful of ill- 
equipped men. At that time the whole world had sprung to 
arms.^ I did not wish it to be possible that, when the new 
frontiers of states and nations were to be hacked out with 
swords on the living body of our country, Poles alone should 
stand aside. Nor, when the swords had been thrown into 
the scales of Fate trembling above our heads, did I wish to 
permit the Polish saber to be absent. 

That our saber was small, that it was not worthy of a 
great nation of twenty millions, was not our fault. The na- 
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tion did not follow us; it had not the courage to look 
tremendous events in the eyes and waited in passive “neu¬ 
trality^’ for somebody’s “guarantee.” 

Soldiers! You went forth at my orders without hesita¬ 
tion, without a moment’s thought whether your fate would 
not be the same as that of so many generations of Polish 
soldiers that have gone before us. Your country had no 
happiness to defend, you went forth to defend its honor. 

A year has passed. Y/e have created from among us a new 
type of soldier such as Poland did not know before. Our most 
essential ivork is not bravura or military glitter, but an 
admirable quiet and calm in our toil without regard for the 
difficulties that come up. Among us a boy quickly turns 
into a quiet, steady old soldier, prepared for long laborious 
toll and not consumed like straw in the first little blaze. 

Soldiers and comrades-in-arms! A year has passed, a 
year of heavy toil, blocked by so many difficulties that we 
are astonished to be still in existence, astonished too that our 
native forests have not long since murmured a requiem 
over us, the Polish soldiers of the Great Y/ar of 1914-15. 

And now, after a year of war, as at its beginning, we are 
only Poland’s vanguard in arms, as also its moral van¬ 
guard, in that we know how to risk all when risk is neces¬ 
sary. 

Soldiers! Today, after a year of war and toil, I am sad 
that I cannot congratulate you on tremendous triumphs, but 
I am proud that with greater assurance today than a year 
ago, I can call to you as in the past: “Forward, boys! Be 
it to death or life, to victory or defeat, go, awaken Poland to 
resurrection by deeds of w-ar.” 

J. Pilsudski 

Oearow, near Luba trow. 


That first year of fighting on the eastern front had 
brought a new glory to the Polish sword. Pilsudsld was 
an example of quiet strength. He educated both officers 
and soldiers to calmness. In military affairs he made a 
reputation for the originality of his plans, for imexpected 
manouvers that took the enemy by surprise, for a quick¬ 
ness of movement that made his attack irresistible. 

The Legions had inci’eased in number. A Third Bri¬ 
gade was organized in 1915. In the early months of that 
year Pilsudski was in favor of an energetic campaign for 
recruits in that part of Russian Poland then occupied by 
the Austrians. By August he had changed his mind. The 
military situation, and consequently the political situa¬ 
tion were altering constantly; that meant for the Poles 
frequent shifting in their orientation toward the Central 
Powers. The German advance had pushed the Russians 



back and tkey were evacuating Congress Kingdom. Again 155 
Austria found the Poles a problem presenting fresh, diffi¬ 
culties as ■well as great possibilities. They could settle 
the Polish question by making a ne'w state out of Eussian 
Poland and Austrian Poland, a state that would, of 
course, be under the Hapsburgs. To this scheme G-ermany 
would not agree, lest it encourage her o'wn Polish sub¬ 
jects to resist germanization. 

The Legions were fighting on the side of the Central 
Powers, but the whole situation had changed since the 
outbreak of the war. Germans and Austrians together 
had beaten the Eussians and were pushing them back. In 
June of 1915 the Central Powers took Lwow (Lemberg). 

Early in August the Germans entered Warsaw. By the 
end of the month they had captured the last Eussian fort 
on the Vistula. In September they were in Wilno. The 
beginning of autumn saw Eussian Poland no longer in 
the hands of the Eussians. 

At the middle of August Pilsudski gave a secret com¬ 
mand to take no more recruits for the Legions. That was 
his answer to Austria’s silence on the subject of Polish 
aspirations. He saw clearly that every Polish soldier who 
became the ally of Germany and Austria would later on 
be missing from the ranks of the free Polish army. He 
felt that the promises of the Central Powers could not be 
trusted and declared that “to send fresh recruits to the 
Legions would be contrary to the honor and dignity of 
the nation, contrary to its interests.” He offered instead 
another service—^young men should go into the legendary 
P.O.W. which was growing apace, working on both sides 
of the front, financed by his officers who voluntarily took 
less pay. 

The Legions, said Pilsudski, were the first part of the 
future independent Polish army, necessary and impor¬ 
tant, to fight at the front with Polish bayonets; and the 
P.O.W. was the second part, just as necessary and impor¬ 
tant. When the Germans occupied Warsaw in August of 



156 1915, a large group of P.O.W.—Eussian Poles—could go 

openly to join the Legions. They were all mobilized, but 
instead of marching out, to the bitter disappointment of 
many of them, half their force received orders to stay in 
Warsaw, still in civilian clothes, and go on with the work 
of organization. 

Every man wanted to get into uniform, to go to re¬ 
inforce the First Brigade. At home they would have no 
outward show, no fighting against the enemy. Their 
military training was all to be in secret. They were to 
declare war on passivity and educate the people to the 
idea of renewed efforts for the independence of Poland. 
They were to be the chain necessary in every war—a 
secret intelligence service in the rear of the Eussian 
armies. Looking far ahead, Pilsudski visualized them as 
his thoroughly organized army of reserves, ready when 
he should need them. Being mortals, they did not esteem 
their role, but regarded it as a heavy duty, to be ended 
as soon as possible. 

They worked in unusually difficult conditions. Every 
P.O.W. member ran a personal risk. If discovered, they 
were considered spies; and some dozens of them, iuclud- 
ing several women, were shot for treason by the Eussians. 

Here is one of the messages the Commander sent to 
them: 


I know the conditions of your work. It is easy to be 
unnerved. Calm and inner balance are absolutely essential 
to carry on military work. _ You need calm and nerves of 
steel, more than active soldiers. If I made what was im- 
possihl^an army without professionally trained officers 
and soldiers, I must create a second impossibility—the secret 
army of conspiracy.” 

Advancing slowly but steadily eastward, the Legions 
were in seven battles. In one of them, Jastkow, one regi¬ 
ment lost twentj’-eight officers and four hundred men in 
two days. PHsudski sent for the colonel and announced 
his great displeasure at such bad planning and unneces- 



sary loss of life. By September they were across the river 157 
Bug and reached Kowel. 

In this district, in the summer of 1916, the three 
brigades of the Legions were united—for the first time. 

Here they had several weeks of cruel battles—^their hard¬ 
est fighting of the war, which added greatly to their pres¬ 
tige. There the new Eussian offensive struck with full 
force. Pilsudski followed it very painstakingly on his 
military maps and was greatly interested in its strategy. 

He worked out the plans for a counter-offensive, “of 
which,” he said jokingly, “Hindenburg himself should 
take advantage.” 

At the middle of July he decided to resign from the 
command of the First Brigade. 

“I have ceased to believe that I contribute to the com¬ 
mon interest of Austria and Poland. I am obliged to be 
disloyal to one or the other, for a continual contradiction 
arises. I can not continue submitting my conscience to 
such a struggle.” 

The Austrians did not accept his resignation for two 
months, and then only because the Germans, uneasy 
about his influence, urged it. The Legions were trans¬ 
ferred to the German east front. 

This act of their Commander caused great emotion 
among the soldiers. It was due to both military and 
political causes. There were no more Russians on Polish 
soil. The Partitioners were no longer three, but only two. 

It was time to right about face and turn on them. A for¬ 
mal resignation released him from his oath of loyalty to 
Austria and left him free. 

He had gone into the war to fight against Russia, the 
principal enemy of Poland. He was not fighting in de¬ 
fense of Austrian or German interests. He knew only 
one cause—Poland’s. Ifow with Russia gone, he saw a 
new danger; that his country might be sacrificed for Ger¬ 
many’s plans. Early in the occupation of Warsaw, he 

journeyed secretly to the city to warn the Poles not to be 



] 58 too enthusiastic over German promises and so give them¬ 
selves to the German cause. 

“Don’t imagine you vull have an easier time with the 
Eussians gone. It will be harder for you. Beware of the 
middle people who make friends with the Germans.” 

Both friends and enemies charged him with inconsis¬ 
tency. He started the war with the Austrian army, and 
now he was resigning his commission. They could not 
see that he was consistent in his inconsistency, that his 
sentiment for Poland was his one passion. His aim re¬ 
mained always the same, but when circumstances changed 
and made necessary a different method to attain that 
aim, he did not hesitate. 

It was shortly after those hard weeks of fighting that 
Pilsudski sent a second anniversary order to his soldiers: 

ORDER TO THE LEGION 


Soldiers, 

Two years have passed since August 6th, 1914, a date 
memorable in our hearts, when our hands raised upon Polish 
soil the long forgotten standard of Polish soldiers fighting 
in defense of their country. When I went into the field at 
your head I was quite aware of the vast obstacles in our 
way. 'When I led you out from the walls of Krakow, which 
did not trust your strength, when I entered with you the 
towns and townships of the Kingdom (Congress Kingdom, 
the center of the three divisions of Russian Poland), I al¬ 
ways saw before me a ghost, risen from the graves of our 
fathers and grandfathers, the ghost of the soldiers without 
a country. 

The future will show whether we too shall remain in history 
as such, whether we shall only leave after us: 

The short weeping of women, 

And long tales told by kinsmen through the night. 

But today when we go into battle, we have a treasure to 
defend which is incontestably our own conquest. The soldiers 
of all brigades have torn from a hostile fate, in hard fight 
and by sacrifice of blood, that which we did not yet possess 
when we went forth to the war—^the honor of a Polish soldier, 
whose valor and internal discipline no longer admit of any 
doubt., 

As long as I am at your head I will defend to the utter¬ 
most and without counting the cost that which we possess 
and must hand untarnished to our successors, our honor as 
Polish soldiers. This I also demand of you, soldiers, with the 
utmost rigor. Yvhether under fire in the battlefield or in con¬ 
tact with the general public, officers and men must so he- 



have that they in no way harm the honor of the uniform they 
wear and the honor of the standard that unites us. For this 
end sacrifices must be made, both these that cost blood and 
those that do not. Two years have passed. The fate of our 
country still hangs in the balance. Permit me to wish you 
and myself that on our next anniversary rny order may be 
read to free Polish soldiers on free Polish soil. 

This order to be read in the companies, squadrons, batteries 
and other establishments of the unit. 

J. Pilsudski 

Kolonja Dubniak, 

August 6, 1916. 


His ■wisii was destined not to come true. On the third 
anniversary the Commander was not with the Legions, 
but in prison. 

The Central Powers were winning on the eastern 
front. The Germans occupied Warsaw, the Austrians 
Lwow and Lxiblin. But the war was not yet orer in the 
west, and the outcome began to look doubtful. Germany 
needed more men and Ludendorff wanted to raise an 
army in Enssian Poland, where he knew mobilization 
had been far from complete, as the Russians had left hur¬ 
riedly. A million yoimg men of the right age were avail¬ 
able, according to their estimates. They could surely 
count on eight hundred thousand. How best conciliate 
the Poles? 

Von Besseler, the governor-general of Warsaw, dis¬ 
cussed this matter with Ludendorff and advised him to 
take the one necessary step—'to give the Poles indepen¬ 
dence; they Avere such patriots that if they were given 
their freedom, those in Russian Poland would enlist and 
fight on the side of Germany. The Legions had been 
against Russia, he argued, and therefore they would not 
go agamst Germany. The plan was submitted to the 
Kaiser, who accepted it. 

On the fifth of November, 1916, a group of sixty or 
seventy Polish officials and important civilians were in¬ 
vited to the Zamek (Zah'-mek—the medieAml castle that 
had been the Warsaw residence of the Polish kings, then 
of the Russian governor, and in turn of a German mili- 
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160 tary governor) at twelve o’clock. In the famous Hall of 
Columns the Poles were ranged on one side, the German 
ofacials and army officers on the other. 

Through the center door where Polish kings used to 
enter, came Von Besseler and read aloud a proclamation 
in German, in the name of the kaisers of Germany and 
Austria, granting independence “to meet the undying 
wish of the Poles.” It was then read in Polish. At the 
same day and hour the Austrian governor-general was 
doing the same thing at Lublin. Independence for Rus¬ 
sian Poland, a greater measure of autonomy for Austrian 
Poland. In the next room in the Zamek a band played 
the Polish national hymn, followed by the German hymn. 

Von Besseler expected that this surprise would cause 
a great demonstration, that all the Poles would be enthu¬ 
siastic for Germany. ISTo one spoke. The proclamation 
that was to bring a new army to Ludendorff was quite 
coldly received. When the invited guests left the Zamek, 
posters announcing the granting of independence to 
Poland were being put up on the walls. But there was 
no enthusiasm. Among the students, all over the city, 
there were no demonstrations for Germany. Many people 
considered it a parody of independence. 

The next day a second poster appeared in Warsaw, 
with more promises. We wiU give an army to the new 
Polish state—^now the Poles can fight under the Polish 
flag—^the Poles who in the past always fought so hero¬ 
ically—and so on. Forty-five recruiting stations were 
opened in the city. Special privileges were to be given. 
At the end of one month thirty-five men had presented 
themselves for this great Polish army, and they applied 
for the sanitary battalion. It proved impossible to build 
up an army when the P.O.W. received contrary orders 
from the Commander. 

Von Besseler was in despair. He invited to the Zamek 
all the Polish officials and representatives of the intelli¬ 
gentsia. He spoke for three-quarters of an hour, saying 



that the future of Poland Tras bound up with western 
Europe and western culture; therefore Poland should 
side with Germany and Austria against the Allies; and 
the only conclusion to be drawn must be that the Poles 
should give soldiers for the armies of the two kaisers. 
Instead of a million recruits, or eight hundred thousand, 
he had thirty-five applicants for the sanitary battalion. 
Many Germans today say that these proclamations were 
a great mistake. 

A joke went the rounds of the Poles in Warsaw. A 
man rushes up to an acquaintance on the street and de¬ 
mands, ‘Where is the nearest recruiting station?” The 
second man answers, “In Tworkil” (an insane asylum 
near the city) 

The reasons for the Poles' reaction to the proclama¬ 
tion were not far to seek. It did not unite the nation, but 
perpetuated the division into three parts. The Germans 
and Austrians declared that for the present they must 
continue to administer Poland. The frontiers were to be 
determined later. Whether independence was real or not 
remained to be seen. They asked for Polish soldiers, tak¬ 
ing no steps however to form a Polish government. As 
soon as the people could see the situation more clearly, 
their burning patriotism showed itself. The answer was 
prompt and decisive: Only a Polish government can 
summon Poles to arms. 

The Central Powers were holding out only a prospect 
of independence. There was some vague talk that Rus¬ 
sian Poland might be made a constitutional monarchy, 
but Germany and Austria could not agree to which of 
them it should be attached. All discussion of details was 
shelved—till the end of the war or later. 

The Central Powers still hoped for Polish soldiers 
and created a temporary Council of State, a sop to Cer¬ 
berus, as it gave the Poles only a few of the instruments 
of government, a part of the administration of the state, 
with its authority constantly limited by the military gov- 
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162 emraent of tie German occupation. Tie Council named 
Pilsudski iead of tie military section and in January of 
1917 ie went to Warsaw to take up tiis new post. 

^Naturally Pilsudski and Von Besseler could not agree. 
Tie German governor iad Germany’s interests at ieart. 
Tie two men iad different ideas as to tie metiods of 
recruiting and tie use of tie recruits. Von Besseler was 
suspicious of tiis Legionary. Tie Poles migit ielp Ger¬ 
many and give soldiers, ie tiougit, but tiis man Pilsud¬ 
ski would not. 

MeanwMle Eussia was growing weaker and weaker. 
Disorders were increasing tiere. Pilsudski tried to come 
to some understanding witi tie Allies, but tiey still be¬ 
lieved in Eussia. Tie Eevolution tiere in Marci (1917) 
and tie fall of tie Eomanow dynasty cianged the whole 
chessboard of Europe, but nowhere was tie outcome so 
important politically as in Poland. Now, for tie first 
time in many years, tie nations of western Europe were 
free to take up tie Polish question, since tiey were no 
longer bound by secret agreements and promises to their 
one-time ally, since they were no longer obliged to con¬ 
sider Eussia’s interests. Indeed they could now promise 
much more than Germany and Austria, and fufill their 
promises at tie cost of tie Central Powers. 

For Pilsudski and tie Legions tie Eussian Eevolu¬ 
tion marked a turning point in their policy. It was now 
tune to give their attention to the two remaining Parti- 
tioners—Austria and Germany. He was working out a 
plan to make tie Legions independent. He took advan¬ 
tage of tie antagonisms that existed and increased be¬ 
tween Germany and Austria, to strengthen tie P.O.W. 
which had spread through tie entire country. At tie 
beginning it had members on both sides of tie front, witi 
a courier service of women volunteers. Every command 
from Pilsudski, then still at tie front, iad to be brought 
through tie Austrian lines and also through tie Eussian 
lines. Often these women were given difdcult work to do; 



they destroyed bridges and telegraph, lines to delay the 163 
German armies, they carried arms and ammuiution 
secretly, they watched the roads, they organized an effi¬ 
cient intelligence service. Ijater PilsudsM decorated their 
banner with a Vivtuti JUiUtciTi ribbon and well they 
deserved that signal honor. 

In April of 1917 the Austrian authorities released the 
Legions, to become the basis of a Polish army; but 
handed them over not to the Council of State, but to Yon 
Besseler, the governor-general of the German occupation. 

That meant a military oath to Germany. There were 
long-drawn-out discussions as to its wording. 

PilsudsM reviewed the history of his Legions: the 
Austrians had tried to incorporate them with the Aus¬ 
trian army. hTow they were turned over to the German 
army. Must the decision about a Polish army always rest 
with foreigners? Was it really Polish, if it could be Aus¬ 
trian yesterday and German today? The Central Powers 
were offering Mm the opportunity to develop Ms Legions 
into a national army, of wMch he should have comma n d 
—^but always under their direction. 

On the tMrd of July the form of oath for the Legions 
and for all the recruits of the new Polish army was at 
last arranged. IsTo half measures now, no dallying, no 
possible chance of misunderstanding. TMs oath definitely 
and sharply put the Polish army under the German High 
Command. PilsudsM refused to take it. As a formal pro¬ 
test he and Ms colleagues resigned from the Council. He 
knew what might result—a prison sentence. 

His refusal was a risk. Eussia was not whoUy out of 
the picture, but was preparing an offensive. Germany 
might yet win the war. Either of these possibilities might 
mean that Ms act would be fatal for Poland. But he was 
used to risks. 

The ninth of July was set as the day for the Legions 
to take the military oath to Germany. They then num¬ 
bered about fourteen thousand men, of whom six thou- 
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164 sand were Russian subjects and eight thousand Austrian. 
A deputation of the officers went up to Warsaw to see 
the Commander, to ask his permission to refuse to take 
the oath. They laid the case before him. Officers and 
men alike, they had all declared that they did not want 
to take it. They would resist, arms in their hands. They 
had been warned that refusing meant being disarmed and 
imprisoned. The only answer had been a single cry of 
rage. Give up their arms? Never, never! If the Germans 
wanted them, they must take them by force. Did the 
Commander approve? 

A hard decision to make. He knew his men. The 
First Brigade meant just what it said. Resisting would 
be madness. There must be no unnecessary bloodshed 
now, for later on every man would be needed. To sacri¬ 
fice such men as these would be too great a loss for 
Poland. 

There was a second reason: there must be no open 
fight with Germany. It was not yet time for that, and he 
felt that the people as a whole would not rise to support 
the Legions. Their revolt would be only a pretext for 
making the community suffer, for destroying the country 
—^as in the case of Belgium. 

“I won’t give you the permission,” he answered slowly. 
“It is hard for me to say this. Three years you have 
fought, have carried your arms honorably. Today there 
is no need to prove your courage. Men who have risked 
their lives and shed their blood for Poland can also grit 
their teeth and go to prison for Poland.” 

For the third time Pilsudski deliberately broke the 
organization he had made. Truly, a hard decision. From 
this moment he became a great national hero. 

Later some one described to the Commander the scene 
at one camp when two officials arrived from Warsaw to 
a dmini ster the oath. The eighteen hundred Polish soldiers 
were drawn up in a hollow square. It was announced 
that the oath would be givmi; whoever did not wish to 



take it would be sent to an internment camp. Tbe oath. 165 
was read; 

swear to serve my Polish Fatherland, to preserve 
brotherhood in arms with the German and Austro-Hungarian 
armies, to obey the Emperor of Germany as the Commander- 
in-chief in the present war, and the Emperor of Austria., and 
King of Hungary, as likewise all other military superiors/’ 

“You bave beard,” said tbe senior battalion com¬ 
mander. “Wbo wants to take tbe oatb, let bim step 
forward.” 

No one moved. Tbe ominous stillness was broken by a 
murmur that grew to a cry, “We will not! We will not!” 

“Vlio does not wish to take this oatb, let Mm take 
fifteen steps backward.” 

As if these words were a command at a review, all tbe 
officers and all tbe men took tbe fifteen steps. In utter 
silence tbe officers threw their swords at tbe feet of the 
two from Warsaw. Tbe soldiers looked on, their eyes 
burning. 

Only one brigade of tbe Legions took tbe oatb. Given 
a new name, wMcb meant tbe Polish Auxiliary Corps, 
they were sent to tbe Austrian east front. Of tbe thou¬ 
sands who refused, those wbo were Eussian subjects were 
sent to internment camps; those wbo were Austrian sub¬ 
jects went to tbe Italian front. Tbe Legions were dis¬ 
banded. In their last act they fulfilled tbe role Pilsudski 
assigned them as much as in their deeds on tbe battle¬ 
field. 

They found life difficult in tbe internment camps. But 
they trusted tbe Commander’s political strategy just as 
they trusted Ms military strategy. They consoled them¬ 
selves by saying, “He knows what be wants.” 

PUsudsM beard tbe story of the disarming of Ms 
Legions. He realized that such a demonstration would 
intensify tbe Germans’ feeling against him. His friends 
suggested Ms going to Eussia and began making plans 



166 for tlie journey and for Ms stay there. But he would not 
desert his old comrades. 

He wrote two letters; to the Legions, saying how 
proud he was that in this last crisis Polish soldiers had 
taken the only position that could uphold the Polish 
national lionor. To Von Besseler at the Zamek, asking 
the honor of sharing the captivity of the Legions. 

He never received a reply to this second letter. 

The Legions were disbanded. There remained the 
P.O.W., nearly thirty thousand strong, which could now 
work without him. 

In comparison with other armies in the World War, 
the Legions were a small group. Their importance for 
Poland lies in the fact that they were ready for 1920. 



XL 

MADGEBFBG. 

1917 Tvas an eventful year. In March the fall of the 
czar. In April the new government in Russia recognized 
the independence of Poland; the third and last of the 
Partitioners had canceled the Partitions. In April also 
the IJnited States entered the war. These two events 
changed the entire situation—for Poland, for the Allies, 
for the Central Powers. The end of the long war ndght 
be still far off, but it was approaching. 

Pilsudski’s refusal to take the oath of loyalty to Ger¬ 
many was an instance of his great political clear-sighted¬ 
ness. What was it he had said in Paris in February of 
1914? When Russia shall have been defeated by Ger¬ 
many, and Germany by France. To him the outcome of 
the war was perfectly clear, but to the average man it 
was by no means certain. Suppose the Russian offensive 
succeeded? Suppose the Germans won and took all of 
Russian Poland for Germany, giving the people a meas¬ 
ure of autonomy under a German king? To many eyes 
they were apparently at the height of their power. There 
were many chances that Pilsudski's move might have 
proved to be all wrong. 

He was sure of his ground. He refused to lend his 
authority to Ludendorff's recruiting plans. It was of the 
greatest importance, he reasoned, to have a Polish army— 
not an Austrian army, not a German army, but a Polish 
army with Polish commanders, and it must be as large as 
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168 possible, a guarantee of the Polisb cause at the time of 
making peace. 

This refusal had three consequences: for the Legions 
disbanding and weary months in internment camps; for 
the Germans a weakened force on the western front, in^ 
stead of the half million or more fresh soldiers they’d 
counted on; for Pilsudski himself arrest and imprison¬ 
ment. 

He weighed various plans. He might seek a refuge in 
Austrian Poland. He might start a rebellion against 
Germany—that meant the risk of a terrible repression. 
He might go to Eussia—that meant r u n nin g away, de¬ 
serting. Besides, he was convinced emigres could do 
nothiug decisive for Poland. 

Friends warned hi-m that the Germans would not 
allow him to stay in Warsaw; his influence was too 
great, his presence too exciting. He might go into hid¬ 
ing—he, an old conspirator. Lastly, he might stay and 
deliberately let h im self be arrested, the victim of Ger¬ 
many; then no one could say he was a tool of the 
Germans; his standing with the common people would be 
the greater. 

After the Legions refused to take the required oath, 
many P.O.W. leaders were arrested. Speculation was rife 
as to what steps the Germans would take with Pilsudski. 
Sosnkowsld (Sos-en-kof'-skee), who had been his chief of 
staff in the First Brigade, and for many years before that 
his faithful collaborator, said to his friends, “They won’t 
arrest me—^they’ll take the Chief!” But he was wrong. 

Pilsudski sent his letter to Von Besseler, but before it 
reached him two German ofdcers went to the house where 
he was staying, very late in the evening, with an order 
for Ms arrest. He was charged with criminal conspiracy 
against the security of the country. He was taken in a' 
motor out to the Citadel. The most frightful months of 
his life had been spent there. How in that famous Pavi¬ 
lion X he was treated with politeness. But he could not 



sleep. He walked up and down, thinking of all the pris- 169 
ons he had known in Russia, th in king of Siberia—and 
now a new kind of prison—a German one. Must it be his 
fate always to go to prison for Poland's independence? 

Early the next morning—July twenty-third—^he was 
taken to the railroad station where he waited in a special 
room reserved for dignitaries, with four tall gendarmes 
and a Prussian captain. His old friend Sosnkowski, 
arrested also the night before, was brought in. They were 
put into a second-class compartment, each seated between 
two gendarmes. Changing trains at Poznan late in the 
afternoon, they traveled north to Dantzig. 

It was one o’clock in the night when they arrived. 

They went on foot through the sleeping town, not to the 
barracks, but to a prison. Their luggage was searched, 
their money and watches taken away, and they were led 
off to their cells. One small grated window, high up: a 
bunk made of tin, with a straw mattress reeking of dis¬ 
infectant; an iron table fastened to the wall; one stool; 
a frightful smell. They were allowed to get food from 
outside. They could have half an hour’s exercise each day 
in a small courtyard, accompanied by an armed guard. 

Six days later they were told to get ready for a jour¬ 
ney. Their walk to the station made a great sensation, 
for their escort was an H.O.O. and two gendarmes with 
loaded rifles and bayonets fixed. The crowds were first 
curious, then aggressive and threatening. But they were 
not molested. 

They were put on the train for Berlin, where they 
arrived the next morning at sunrise. An hour’s walk 
through the center of the city to another station, and 
then a third-class compartment for the short ride to the 
fortress of Spandau. There the two friends were sepa¬ 
rated. Pilsudski looked worn out, Sosnkowski thought: 
his face was tired and pale. 

The cell was larger than in Dantzig, but no walks were 
allowed, no outside food. Breakfast was a brown liquid 
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a concoction made of flour boiled in salted water till it 
was a glue-like mass, with two small dried pears. Supper 
was breakfast over again. At night Pilsudski could not 
sleep, but tiU dawn fought a hopeless fight with thou¬ 
sands of swarming vermin. 

A week of this, and then he was taken to Wesel, a 
little town on the Ehine, not far from the Dutch frontier. 
Here he stayed in a citadel built by Hapoleon. It was 
surrounded by a trench and high walls, with turrets and 
bastions. In September he was transferred to Magdeburg, 
not far from Berlin. There he remained a year and two 
months—^his third period of inactivity. 

The old Magdeburg fortress was built on an island in 
the river Elbe—a real fortress at one time, surrounded 
by high walls, three feet thick. Within the enclosure were 
several buildings. In one corner of the inner courtyard 
was a square made on two sides by walls, on the other 
two by high fences of close wooden palings. In the mid¬ 
dle of this square was a small two-story building whose 
long German name meant “summer quarters for officers 
who are under arrest.” 

Pilsudski was assigned three cells upstairs—a bed¬ 
room, a diningroom, the third perhaps a reception room 
—that made him laugh, as he had no callers. The H.O.O.s 
in charge of him lived downstairs. There was a fair-sized 
garden where he was allowed to walk—at first three 
hours a day, but later the doors were left open till dusk 
and he could go and come as he chose; but he was never 
alone in the garden. An armed soldier was always on 
guard there, two of them by the fences, a fourth by the 
gate. Here he lived for a whole year—quite alone. 

His food was brought from a nearby restaurant. It 
was fairly good, enough in quantity, but of course many 
war substitutes. He was allowed to smoke. He had, to 
his great astonishment, all the privileges of a general and 
was treated with the respect due to that rank. The Aus- 
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mained for the Germans^ from whom he had cut off a 
great Polish army^ to raise him to that Mgh grade. 

He saidj some years afterward^ that he had little to 
complain of at Magdeburg. It was cold, but the Germans 
did try to heat the building. He was not well and suf¬ 
fered from his bad heart and in the winter from rheuma¬ 
tism. The doctor ordered baths and a special treatment 
in the town, and for this purpose he was allowed to leave 
the fortress under guard. 

The days passed slowly, quietly, in great loneliness. 

It wag enforced inactivity. He had no books or papers, 
though later he was allowed to subscribe to the Magde¬ 
burg daily paper, where he read of German victories. He 
knew nothing of what was going on in Warsaw, nothing 
of the record the P.O.W. was making, nothing of a 
new gesture toward a Polish government made by the 
Germans in September, wMch they called the Council of 
Eegency. He knew nothing of events on the western 
front, nor of Kerensky^s offensive and its defeat by the 
Austrians. 

With his' characteristic pMlosophy he writes: 


‘U put up with solitude very easily and do not feel its 
whole burden as others do. By brain work ^ I can dull the 
longing Vvhich is the weariest side of ^prison life. For^ people 
so scrupulously isolated as I was in Magdeburg, life be¬ 
comes an almost unbearable burden. This was the harder 
for me because I had been torn from a life so full ^of variety 
and daily changing experience. I had lived the life of war 
in which human nerves grow accustomed to perpetual move¬ 
ment, to a daily and inevitable change of occupation, a daily 
and inevitable transformation of oneself into a perpetually 
renewed implement of struggle, working by an ever varying 
effort of will, nerves, mind or heart. 

“The quiet of prison then, and the unaccustomed—^because 
German—^monotony of the days, offered a perfect field to 
consuming desire for the colored stream of war life, so full 
of movement. Complete isolation did not even permit me to 
know what had happened or was happening to my colleagues 
and friends with whom I had been united in bonds of brother¬ 
hood hy the labors of the war, which we had experienced to¬ 
gether in my first brigade of the Legion. They had been 
wearisome and hard indeed, but extraordinarily delightful 
when borne so fraternally. Often, too, in my long lonely 
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strolls through the garden, flowers^ of memoir grew up in 
me from my recent experience which seemed almost _ alive. 
They pressed upon me and mocked me like mirages in the 
desert: I saw the dear faces of friends, I almost heard their 
laughter beside the thunder of the guns and the rattle of 
rifles playing their war music.” 


For the whole ten years when he had been earnestly 
studying military history and military strategy, and dur¬ 
ing the war itself, he had been intensely interested in the 
psychology- of commanding. He began analyzing his con¬ 
duct as leader, criticising himself and his subordinates. 
For a long time this was in thought only, till he began 
to feel that he was starting an unreal life, a purely men¬ 
tal labor, and that his body would cease to function nor¬ 
mally. He gave up smoking for a fortnight as a trial 
exercise of his will, and then decided that the simplest 
way to get rid of the burden of longing would be to try 
putting his memories on paper. The mechanical work of 
writing would link him more closely to life. 

To triumph over his homesickness for Poland, he 
would describe certain outstanding incidents of the war, 
analyzing his conduct as chief and illustrating in him¬ 
self, sincerely and quietly, the truth about the spirit of 
the commander who is always 


^Veighed down by the burden of dangers, uncertainties and 
contradictions. Every soldier struggles with them because 
they are the essence of war. A commander bears, in addi¬ 
tion, the iveight of responsibility for his subordinates and 
must feel on his cheek the stinging shame of humiliation 
when his work of commanding has failed and others have 
paid with their Hood for his lack of success/’ 


From the wealth of Ms experiences he chose three adven¬ 
tures of the First Brigade, when he risked almost the 
wliole detachment, when he was forced to work the hard¬ 
est. As he wrote, he unconsciously poured out Ms long¬ 
ing for everything that made up Poland—^the muddy 
road, the dilapidated village, the people, the landscape, 
Ms colleagues. The result was Moje Pierwsze Boje (My 
First Battles). 



Of course there had to be some explanation of this 
sudden writing activity. He was afraid they would take 
his papers away, so he told the guards that he wanted to 
write a formal complaint about his arrest and also about 
his solitary confinement. He had learned from a German 
general, commander at the Wesel prison, that complete 
isolation of prisoners was contrary to the Prussian law, 
except in two cases, neither of which applied here. In a 
way, his solitary confinement might be taken as a com¬ 
pliment, suggesting how great his influence was through¬ 
out Poland, how powerful he was against German plans. 

He asked for a large stock of paper, saying he would 
probably have to do a number of drafts in Polish before 
he transferred his complaints to a language he knew im¬ 
perfectly. Thus he obtained plenty of writing material 
and had an excuse for sitting a long time at his table, 
pen in hand. He had to think about economizing paper, 
and when six or seven years later he was getting his 
manuscript ready for the publisher, he noticed how the 
need for saving paper had made him economize words 
too. His writing was always extremely legible, even in a 
letter where he mentions that he is writing late at night, 
or when very tired. But these war memoirs were written 
in very small characters, hard to read. The style too is 
cramped—he skimped on words. 

Those months in Magdeburg were a period of reflec¬ 
tion and introspection. He thought a great deal. He 
suffered a great deal. It was not only papers he thought 
they might take. 

“While I was a prisoner in Magdeburg, the hangman stood 
always behind me. I was never sure of my life. I was shut 
in as in the grave, completely cut off from the whole world. 

I often thought of dear things, as of a kiss with which a 
man goes to his grave.^' 

And in another connection he said, “Often there in Mag¬ 
deburg I thought of Wilno and longed for Wilno. A dear 
town.” 
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174 Shut up vitMn those thick prison ■walls, his shadow 
must ha've escaped his pitiless captors. Just his shadow 
was enough to create an unbreakable resistance to all the 
German schemes, to every temptation to fall in with their 
plans. His friends in Poland discussed taking steps to 
free him, as once they had plotted to secure his transfer 
from another Citadel and his escape from the asylum in 
St. Petersburg. But their plans did not work out. 

The spring came and passed in a monotony of long 
days, always the same. The crisis of the war was at hand. 
The Central Powers were weakening under the repeated 
shocks at the front and the exhaustion caused by the 
blockade. The Allies were preparing their great counter¬ 
offensive. The long struggle was nearing its end. 

In August Sosnkowski was suddenly transferred from 
the prison in the town of Magdeburg to the fortress and 
was assigned a cell near the Chief's. His first anxious 
thought was that Pilsudski did not look well. How much 
they had to talk over—comparing notes, they found they 
had been in the same prisons since they had last seen each 
other at Spandau. Writing was pushed aside and they 
talked and talked and talked. 

The day’s schedule now was: breakfast, reading the 
newspapers—especially the war news, brief official an¬ 
nouncements where they had to read between the lines; 
they put maps up on the walls and marked the move¬ 
ments of the armies. Then into the little garden where 
they walked and talked, Pilsudski often speaking of the 
near future, thinking aloud about plans for the develop¬ 
ment of the Polish state. After dinner they separated for 
work, the one -wri-ting, the other doing some mechanical 
dra'wing. Then they talked and played countless games 
of chess, keeping a record of the ■winners on the white 
tile stove. Pilsudski was extremely fond of chess, which 
he called “our noble amusement.” 

In September and October the Germans changed their 
policy and were more affable. The two prisoners were 
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and one hl.C.O. walking a few steps behind them. They 
visited the cathedral, a museum, the parks—all the sights 
of Magdeburg. They were, they laughingly commented, 
prisoners plus tourists. 

They had been reading for months only news of vic¬ 
tory for German arms. Gradually there came, even be¬ 
hind the thick walls of the Magdeburg citadel, a feeling 
of uncertainty and nervousness which grew daily stronger. 

What was happening in Poland? 

At the end of September a caller came to see Pilsud- 
ski—one occasion to make use of his reception room. It 
was a purely social call from Count Harry Kessler, who 
had met him two years before at the front. He was now 
in the office of the Chancellor in Berlin. He brought with 
Mm some delicacies—fruit, sweets, wine and pies. Pil- 
sudski gave them to Ms K.C.O.—to the man’s great de¬ 
light. Was tMs change of front due to Germany’s mili¬ 
tary reverses? 

Events began to crowd fast in that autumn of 1918. 

The Central Powers were preparing the second battle of 
the Marne. The P.O.W. were still resisting Germany in 
Poland. Austrian regiments were deserting. In October 
defeat on the battlefield for Germany. Shut off from aU 
the world as they were, toward the end of that month the 
two prisoners knew that the catastrophe of the Central 
Powers was at hand. The announcements of the General 
Staff in the Magdeburg paper became each day briefer— 
dramatically briefer. Despair could be almost felt. Some 
change in their fate was now expected by the two Poles. 

In their thoughts they were already back in Warsaw. 
Pilsudski, never a talkative person, became more silent, 
as if he felt already the burden of the great tasks that 
were to come on his shoulders. 

One morning an excited K.C.O. rushed up to Mm, 
astoMshed, with a copy of the German magazine. Die 
Woche, wMch had a picture of Mm with the caption. 
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Polish army.” It was true, as he learned later, the Coun¬ 
cil of Regency had named him for this post in a Polish 
cabinet. 

A fortnight later, about eleven in the morning, as they 
were finishing their walk in the garden, they heard the 
bell ring at the entrance gate and after some parley two 
civilians entered. One wore a rusty old hat, a red muffler, 
an old, stained overcoat and high military boots; it was 
Count Kessler. 

“Gentlemen, you are free,” he began without any for¬ 
mal greeting. “I am ordered by the Chancellor to accom¬ 
pany you to Berlin. You leave for Warsaw at sis o’clock. 
Hurry up—there’s not a moment to lose.” He spoke dis¬ 
connectedly. “Magdeburg is in revolt. A car is waiting 
for you. Please take only the most necessary things. I 
repeat once more, there’s not a moment to be lost. Other¬ 
wise I don’t guarantee anything.” 

The Poles listened to his nervous speech coolly and 
quietly. It was not the time to ask for explanations. 
Without a word they went to their rooms. A train to 
Warsaw late that afternoon. Before they could pack their 
things, Kessler persistently asked them to hurry. He 
apologized, but wouldn’t hear of luggage; it might attract 
the attention of the crowds demonstrating in the streets. 

Sosnkowski threw some linen and his toilet articles 
into an attach^ case. Pilsudski took his in a paper pack¬ 
age. They were sorry to have to leave their maps, the 
manuscript, their other papers, but Kessler was now im¬ 
patient. Months later part of these articles were returned 
by the German government; the balance was stolen by 
the mob that broke into the fortress half an hour after 
they had left it. 

Soldiers were gathering in the courtyard. They passed 
through, almost running. There was something electric 
in the atmosphere, like the unusual quiet just before a 
storm. The guards at the entrance stared at the four men. 
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they passed the bridge over the Elbe and went through 
side streets to the waiting car. Soon they were outside 
the town. 

It was a lovely autumn day, very sunny. How blissful 
it was to be out in the open! The two Germans talked 
in a friendly way, but the Poles were silent, exhilarated 
by the fresh air, and bewildered by the sudden change. 

The tires of their car were made of potato flour, a war 
substitute for rubber, and melted from the friction, smell¬ 
ing like burned pudding. Every few kilometers they had 
to stop to change tires. 

In the villages they passed through Pilsudski noticed 
no signs of any revolution. Men and women were at work 
in the fields as usual. At a little dairy restaurant they 
had second breakfast,” which had been ordered by tele¬ 
phone. On across the level, sandy, monotonous plains of 
Brandenburg, broken here and there by pine woods: on 
the horizon, about four o’clock, the smoke of Berlin. 

At one railroad crossing they saw a great crowd, civi¬ 
lians with a few soldiers. They waited there while a tx-ain 
passed, packed with sailors going from Kiel to Berlin, all 
shouting and waving their caps. It was the German 
revolution. 

Once at Berlin, they learned that the train service to 
Warsaw had broken down. They Tvere taken to the Hotel 
Continental, where the Foreign Office had reserved an 
apartment for them. Obeying an order from Yon Besse- 
ler in Warsaw, a German colonel came. He wanted to 
bargain with the released prisoners, using Pilsudski for 
political pui’poses. The calm answer came; "T would not 
have left Magdeburg, but for the fact that we were told 
we were free. I can not accept any conditions now.” He 
would not give his word to do nothing against Germany. 

He would promise nothing. 

They spent the night at the hotel, enjoying the luxury 
of down pillows and satin comforts. The next morning 
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ditions were in the capital of Germany. Pilsudski, in his 
gray Legion uniform, did not wish to go out without a 
sword; Kessler was asked to secure one for him and did 
so. About noon they set out. They noticed nothing un¬ 
usual in the center of the city. Shops were open, there 
seemed to he the usual trafdc, they met no ofdcers. 

Kessler and a man from the Polish section of the For¬ 
eign Office were their hosts at luncheon at Hiller’s res¬ 
taurant in JJnt&T d6n Linden. They had a private room, 
flowers, nice table service, with several waiters. The food 
was delicious, just as in the days before 1914; but the 
atmosphere was full of embarrassment. There wmre long 
pauses in the talk. Pilsudski was impatient, yet could 
not but see how amusing the situation was. The two Ger¬ 
mans still wanted to bargain with him as to his future 
actions. 

Twice the Foreign Office man was summoned to the 
telephone. Each time he returned, looking more anxious. 
The revolution, he reported, had broken out in Berlin in 
earnest. The Chancellor ordered him to conduct their 
guests to the railroad station immediately. A special 
train would be ready in half an hour. The attempts at 
bargaining were suddenly ended. 

They started from the restaurant, leaving the last 
course and the wine untouched. They had been there an 
hour and a half. The scene on the streets was completely 
changed, as if by magic. The air was full of roaring and 
shouting. Military trucks with red flags were driving 
about, filled with soldiers and sailors, with workmen and 
crow'ds of demonstrators, even a few civilians with rifles. 
With some difficulty they pushed their way through the 
crowds on Unter den Linden to a side street and so 
reached the hotel. 

Their special train was an engine and one first-class 
car. Two men from the Foreign Office traveled with them. 
They were plainly anxious at every large station, but 
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city, P.O.W. men were in charge and inspected the train. 

From there on to Warsaw conditions were reversed and 
the two Germans were under the protection of the Poles. 

They arrived on the morning of IS'ovember tenth. 

In 1914 Pilsudski entered the war, fighting on the side 
of Austria. In 1918 when it ended, he was a prisoner of 
the Germans. With the Central Powers, then against 
them. Apparently the most inconsistent man in the world. 

But in that inconsistency there was staunch consistency, 
for he was fighting for Poland—first, last, all the time. 
Without hesitation, he had changed when circumstances 
changed. A romantic in Ms aims, he was yet a realist, an 
opportunist in Ms methods to accomplish them. 

Years later when Pilsudski had a visit from the pre¬ 
mier of Hungary, he asked, speaking in German, “In 
what language shall we talk? French? or English? or 
Gorman?” 

“YTiy, Marshal,” said Mr. Goemhoes, “you speak 
excellent German.” 

Pilsudski replied dryly, “But with a strong Magde¬ 
burg accent.” 



XII. 

CHIEF OF STATE. 

Pilsudski dad gone to Magdeburg not as commander 
of the First Brigade of the Legions, for he had sent in 
his resignation to the Austrian authorities a year before; 
not as chief of the Military Section under the Council of 
State—that post too he had resigned. He had been ar¬ 
rested as a private citizen whose influence was so strong, 
so all pervading that it set at naught every effort to re¬ 
cruit a Polish army for the Central Powers. He had been 
away nearly sixteen months; long enough to lose touch 
with people and events in Poland, if ordinary communi¬ 
cation had continued; but he had been completely cut off 
from the outside world. 

A month before the Armistice several political parties 
in Poland began agitating, each wanting to organize the 
future state, each thinking of itself rather than of the 
country as a whole. 

On the sixth of Xovember, at Lublin which had been 
the center of the Austrian Occupation, a Socialist group 
had proclaimed the republic of Poland and set up the 
first independent government. Warsaw hesitated, uncer¬ 
tain whether to join with Lublin or not. Through the 
whole country there was an indescribable emotion and 
excitement which might, at any moment, break out in 
civil war. 

On the evening of Xovember ninth the German gov¬ 
ernor disappeared from the Za'tneh, going in disguise on 
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a little river steamer to Torun and so slipping across into 181 
Germany. 

On Sunday morning, the tenth, a special train arrived 
at the main station in Warsav. It vas very early— 
shortly after six o’clock. Only a few people were there 
—some newspaper men, the head of the P.O.W. in the 
city, and Prince Lubomirsld, one of the three members of 
the Council of Eegency which the Germans had appointed 
to succeed the Council of State. A man stepped from 
the train, dressed in the gray uniform of the Legions— 
rather a shabby uniform, worn and stained in the prison 
of Magdeburg. 

All over Poland people had been discussing Pilsudski’s 
return and expecting it, any time after the first of ZSTovem- 
ber. He was now the aclmovrledged head of the nation. 

He was both a legend and a hope. 

Prince Lubomirski invited Mm to breakfast—a social 
occasion, for the political situation was not discussed. 

The breakfast party was rather a gesture, a welcome 
back from the head of what little government existed in 
Poland, a recognition of Ms importance. But he could 
not loiter: by eight o’clock he was at work. 

In a quiet side street near the center of the city the 
P.O.W. had rented three rooms in a boardinghouse. The 
coming and going of their members passed unnoticed 
and it was comparatively easy to escape from German 
spies there. In a short time it was noised abroad that 
PilsudsM was in that house. At once the quiet street 
was full of people, shouting his name enthusiastically, 
expressing their belief that Ms return meant better times. 

By ten o’clock a motor could not enter the street. 

Delegations went to speak with him, from two to five 
men in a group. Giving perhaps half an hour to each, 
he began seeing them early that day and continued tm 
four o’clock the next morning; then he rested for two 
hours and received more delegations until the late after¬ 
noon. They talked and he listened, for he had to learn 



182 present situation in Poland and orientate himself. 
He was a good listener and occasionally would ask a 
searching question. Then he would say, “I thank you. 
I will think over what you have said,” and turn to the 
next. 

Nineteen political parties sent their representatives— 
four groups of Conservatives, seven Socialist and Peasant 
parties, one that was strongly pro-German, and seven 
with odds and ends of opinions. He was the center 
through whom all the currents of the community passed. 

There came also individuals asking his advice—^the 
director of the city’s electric light plant, anxious about 
his taking over from the Germans; the Com m andant of 
Warsaw, to report on his keeping order, with this sudden 
change of power. At eleven in the evening came three 
German soldiers, speaking a mixture of Polish and Ger¬ 
man. Pilsudski's friends didn’t want him to see them, 
but he answered, “Let them come in,” and refused to 
have any anxious Poles in the room. 

Regardless of what their officers wanted, the German 
soldiers in Warsaw had formed Soldiers’ Councils—com¬ 
munistic or socialistic. They sent this delegation to 
arrange for the evacuation of the thirty thousand German 
troops then in the city and also for those in the Ukraine. 
If he would not promise what they demanded, they had 
a threat ready—^their army in the east would march on 
Warsaw, take the city, fire down on it from the Citadel, 
and hold it until the last of their men were safely gone. 

After their talk with Pilsudski, they went back to their 
barracks to report and in three hours returned with a 
letter. 

“How shall we address it?” they consulted some of 
the Poles. “To General Pilsudski?” 

“But he is not a general.” 

“President, then?” 

“But he is not president.” 

“U"hy not,” some one suggested, “write Herr Pilsud- 
sUt" 
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title.” 

“We have it,” they cried, after fifteen minutes of dis¬ 
cussion of this delicate point, “To the Leader of the 
Polish people!” 

That Sunday evening the Council of Regents turned 
over to Pilsudski the command of the small armed force 
at their disposal. He wasted no time over the puzzling 
question. Was the Council a legal body?, but accepted 
this post from their hands. The next day, which is 
celebrated in Poland not only as Armistice Day but also 
as the beginning of the reborn state, he formally took 
command of the troops. Three days later the Regents 
resigned all their duties and all their powers in his favor, 
naming him Chief of State (Naczelnik), the title Kosci- 
uszko had borne in 1794. 

Who can tell what might have occurred, had Pilsudski 
not taken the power into his own hands? There was no 
one else with such authority in the whole country. 

Poland was not yet a state—she had no frontiers, no 
government, no treasury, no army; and there were thou¬ 
sands of enemy soldiers on her soil. Chaos reigned. 

This had been the battleground of eastern Europe, 
crossed and recrossed by hostile armies, with a front that 
in some places had shifted back and forth no less tban 
seven times. Eighty-five percent of the country had been 
fought over. That meant destruction of houses, bridges 
and railroads, schools and factories, public buddings. 

The fields of the peasants had been laid waste, their live¬ 
stock slaughtered or requisitioned, their cottages burned. 
Thousands and thousands of people were unemployed, 
there was lack of essentials for the restoring of industry. 
Machinery and vast stocks of raw material, such as cotton 
and copper, had been taken away by the G-ermans. There 
was hunger and great shortage of food, due to an insuffi¬ 
cient harvest and untilled fields; and this for more tban 
one year, as the Russians retreating had burned the 
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a tji)Iius epidemic that was to assume huge proportions 
shortly. There were sis codes of law, often contradictory. 
There were four currencies in circulation, their value low 
and uncertain. Public and private finances were in dis¬ 
tress. 

The desolation was frightful. Villages and towns 
were in ruins. Railroads ran only where they served 
the needs of armies. Everj-thing had to be created, be¬ 
ginning at the very bottom. 

Politically the situation was as terrible. The people, 
separated into three parts for more than a centurj', 
were separated mentally; they were divided into so many 
parties that there was no coherence. Austrian Poland 
had to be united with Russian Poland; by the end of 
December German Poland also. The different branches 
of administration had to be improvised. Radical propa¬ 
ganda of every sort was rife. The Communists were ac¬ 
tive, agitating among the unemployed, hoping to create 
a revolution as in Russia. The country Avas in a state of 
ferment. Everything was uncei’tain and anything might 
happen. 

The end of the war and the collapse of three great 
empires—^nations once strong enough to partition Poland 
—had spread chaos over eastern Europe. On the east 
and on the west of the reborn state were storms; Ger¬ 
many, defeated, was in process of revolution; the Bolshe¬ 
vists were in the saddle in Russia. The Ukrainians had 
declared themselves a republic and held Lwow, where 
fighting was going on. Lithuania, with Germany’s en¬ 
couragement, had taken an anti-Polish direction. The 
Regency Council had surrendered a task of uncertainties 
and difficulties. The new Chief of State saw little to aid 
him in his one great problem, the salvation of the country. 

It was a threatening situation, but it was saved by 
PUsudski who was indeed the “man of the hour.” In¬ 
stinctively the whole nation looked to him to deal with 



the difficulties of the present, to plan for the future, 
to he ready for the unexpected. It was saved by his wise 
statesmanship, his gift for reconciling men who could not 
agree, his complete forgetfulness of himself in his work 
for Poland. 

On the surface it looked as if his career were over. 
Since he was ten years old, he had had but one dream— 
the independence of Poland. Now she was free. But was 
the goal really attained? At the moment Poland seemed 
an idea rather than a fact. He had now a new task— 
to lead this free nation back to the high place it had had 
centuries before, to make her once more a G-reat Power 
in Europe. Another dream? The first had come true. 
He would make the second a reality also. 

He had no time to celebrate a triumph, to rejoice that 
his goal was reached. He saw how necessary it was to 
create rapidly the structure of a state, with its own 
army, constitution, and all the usual attributes of a 
modern government. Poland must not be lacking when 
the war should be finally liquidated by the Al lies. 

First of all, a strong and efficient army. He had some 
remnants of the Legions, men he had himself trained, 
men he had tested over and over, men he could trust. 
He had also the second section of the First Brigade, 
the secret P.O.W. which now flourished in Eussian 
Poland and Austrian Poland and German Poland, on 
the Italian front and in Siberia. By letter and telegram 
and in person these men reported for duty at the Belve¬ 
dere, the palace in Warsaw where Pilsudski lived as 
Chief of State. 

“Co m mander, I am here, at your service. What do 
you want me to do?” 

He had been so long at Magdeburg that there were 
great gaps in his knowledge of Polish affairs. He lis¬ 
tened to all the delegations those two days and made his 
plans, attacking the most pressing problem first. It was 
necessary to restore some sort of order. He mobilized 
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186 tie P.O.W. and sent tliem to Dantzig, to Upper Silesia, 
to Torun and Lwow, to tlie ’R-estern frontier. 

The German troops acknoRvledged PilsudsM's author¬ 
ity and in a few days all the details of their evacuation 
were arranged and they had begun to leave Warsaw. 
They gave up their arms to the P.O.W. at the old frontier 
between Eussia and Germany. It was also agreed that 
the four hundred thousand German troops in the south¬ 
east of Poland should go home by train roundabout, 
without crossing Poland at all. '^Tiat might have been 
a very dangerous situation was avoided by PilsudsM’s 
safe-conduct. 

Next he took up the task of creating the essential 
of order and security—an army. Legionaries, P.O.W. 
men, soldiers from the old Austrian army, from the old 
German army, from the old Eussian army—all had to be 
equipped, and the necessaries of equipment were lacking. 
They had to be fused into one, which required time. 
And meanwhile Lwow, in the hands of the invading 
Ukrainians, pleaded for help. Boys and girls were fight¬ 
ing. the famous ‘•'Children of Lwow.” 

Many Poles were incensed that Pilsudski was appar¬ 
ently deaf to that city's requests. He knew he was taking 
a risk—a great risk. Lwow was important for itself 
and for its control of the rich oil fields nearby. He 
took a chance, feeling sure that somehow its patriotism 
and endurance would enable it to hold out through the 
efforts of its ovti citizens. The truth was he had no men 
to send, for Ms troops were in rags with torn shoes and 
he could not better their equipment. As soon as he pos¬ 
sibly could he did dispatch soldiers to Lwow, half the 
force avadable. But when another indignant deputation 
informed Mm how necessary it was to save Lwow and 
that he was doing nothing at all, he listened and was 
silent, for secrecy was necessary for the success of the 
small expedition he had just sent off. 
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sage to all the governments of Europe and America, 
announcing the formation of an independent Polish re¬ 
public, and asking that her boundaries and sovereignty 
be respected. This was of great importance since it pre¬ 
vented an army of occupation which might have been 
made up of English or French or Italian troops, or all of 
them together ; an army of occupation might have had 
disastrous consequences for the economic development 
of the country and for her frontiers. 

Two days later Trotski submitted to the Soviet Coun¬ 
cil of IVar plans for an offensive on all the western 
fronts, to carry the Bolshevist revolution into the coun¬ 
tries of Europe. They would begin with Poland—^with 
her first because of the geographical situation; and as 
soon as possible; it was not necessary to wait tUl she 
organized her life as a state. Fortunately for Europe, 
the T\Tiite armies occupied Trotski’s attention for the 
moment and his plans had to wait. 

But Pilsudski’s brief announcement to the world did 
not end the difficulties. East and west, south and north¬ 
east, the frontiers of Poland were not fixed. Only one 
item was settled—^the thirteenth of Wilson’s fourteen 
points, that Poland should have access to the sea; even 
this was not definitely worded and left a loophole for 
future discussions and worries. Czecho-Slovakia claimed 
some territory that Poland also claimed. Two other 
countries besides Poland were claiming Upper Silesia, 
one of the richest districts in Europe. 

Herein lay another difficulty. This vexing question 
of frontiers could not be decided at Warsaw, but at Paris. 

At home Pilsudski might claim to speak for Poland, but 
his authority was not equally recognized abroad. For 
months DmowsM and his National Committee had been 
meeting in Paris; all through the war they had been 
strongly pro-Ally, they controlled the Haller army that 
had been formed in France, a certain measure of recog- 
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speak for Poland. Associated with them was the great 
patriot and great musician, Paderewski. 

As to Pilsudski, the leaders among the Allies at Paris 
knew very little about him and that little seemed to them 
a danger to the peace of Europe, a danger to Poland 
also. They had vaguely heard that he was a Socialist— 
and that meant very close to a Bolshevist. He had begun 
the war on the side of Austria; they overestimated his 
war services to the Central Powers and underestimated 
his opposition to Germany. There were many intrigues 
at Paris. Some of the Poles there questioned his posi¬ 
tion, some suspected him, some fiercely hated Mm and 
any plan he might advance. Once more the weakness of 
Poland showed in bitter disagreements, and this at a 
time when unity was necessary. 

After the creation of an army, Pilsudski classed as 
the next problem putting the Polish house in order. 
There must be peace instead of chaos. The peace of law 
was absolutely necessary and individual acts could not 
be allowed—whether of one person or one party. Every 
man was saying, '“'I speak for Poland.” Every group 
was saying, “We represent Poland.” If tMs feeling were 
permitted to spread through the nation, there would 
come internal conflicts and then the domination of one 
party. 

“The chaos, inside and outside, for those first weeks 
awed me,”' he said afterwards. 

He took prompt steps to suppress the government at 
Lublin. On his own authority he put in motion the entire 
machinery of the state. Poland must begin to make laws. 
This was not only the first step, but it was a step that 
must be taken quickly. On the seventeenth of November 
he announced a Cabinet—a Socialist Cabinet, with some 
members from the Peasant parties, with members from 
Austrian Poland and Russian Poland and German Po¬ 
land. He asked the Cabinet to draw up the election law; 
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Tvho would make a constitution for the reborn state. He 
was anxious to push this through, to get a conmiittee 
at work on the details of the constitution, in order to 
put an end to all the uncertainties and establish stable 
conditions. In his daily conference with the premier 
he always urged him to hurry with the election law. 

For years Pilsudski had directed the activities of the 
P.P.S. The Socialists counted on his being one of them, 
particularly as all over Europe their doctrines were 
coming to the fore. But Pilsudski was not ready to carry 
out every wish of that party. 

•‘Poland is technically ruined,'' he said to a group of 
its leaders. “For a while she must go on her hands and 
Imees. This is not the time for experiments. Those 
must wait, till we have built a strong foundation and 
have plenty of money in our treasury.” 

And to a Socialist delegation that greeted him as 
“Comrade Pilsudski,” he replied, •'•'Gentlemen, I am no 
longer your comrade. In the beginning we followed the 
same direction and together took a tramway painted 
‘red.’ But I left it at the station marked ‘Poland’s Inde¬ 
pendence’ while you are continuing the journey as far 
as the station ‘Socialism.’ My good wishes accompany 
you, but be so good as to call me ‘sir.’ " 

The premier announced in a speech that he was for 
freedom of the press, freedom of assembly, freedom of 
workmen to strike, freedom of this and that. Encouraged 
bj- this, the Socialists announced a great meeting in a 
square in the center of the city, from which they would 
march to the Zamek. What would they do then? hiatur- 
ally the authorities were anxious. Eevolution held the 
upper hand in Moscow, Berlin, Budapest; its atmosphere 
was over all of Europe. They dispatched to the court¬ 
yard of the Zamek two motor trucks 'with machine guns, 
to be prepared for trouble. Then some one teleplioned to 
Pilsudski. 
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“ifo, no,” "W&B Ms pi’ompt answer. “Send away your 
guns. I will be there. I will speak with them.” 

From a window be spoke q[uietly to tbe great crowd 
of demonstrators and asked them to send a co mmi ttee 
in to see Mm. There was no trouble at all. 

A delegation of Poles went to Mm in great excitement. 
The Germans had just left Warsaw and a red flag had 
appeared on the tower of the ZameTc. 

“How is tMs?”' they demanded. “Are we a Socialist 
republic? or a Bolshevist republic? Why tMs red flag 
on the ZameM Take it down!” 

“I am not here to raise and take down flags. I have 
other things to do.” 

“But” they argued, “why don’t you order it taken 
down?” 

“Because, gentlemen, I did not put it up.” 

“But—is it there ofScially?” 

His answer to that was, ‘What Mnd of flag did you 
see here as you came in?” 

“The wMte and red flag of Poland.” 

“And you have the courage to come to me and ask if 
a red flag in the capital of Poland is official?” 

‘Well, Commander, what shall we do then?” 

PilsudsM looked at them. 

“Who,” he asked slowly after a long silence, “put 
the red flag on the tower of the Zameh?” 

“Some rascal!” a voice spoke up at the back of the 
group. 

“If one rascal had the courage required to put it up, 
another rascal can take it down. Good morning, gentle¬ 
men.” 

That was extremely typical of PilsudsM. He forced 
men, evea in those early days of the reborn state, and 
stUl more as time went on, to think and to act for them¬ 
selves. Sometimes he did this with words, again with a 
pat on the shoulder, sometimes with a blow on the head. 
For so long Poles had had liberty of thought, but not 



of responsible action—one of the worst evils of tbe 
Partitions. There are those among his countrymen who 
say that Pilsudski’s greatest achievement for Poland was 
his forcing men to take responsibility, to think for them¬ 
selves and then to act, accepting the consequences. 

The mayor of Warsaw was presented with a list of 
forty demands from the city employees, to be granted at 
once or they would strike. The first asked for a hundred 
percent increase in wages because butter was double 
price; the others were about as unreasonable. The city 
had no monej' for such wages. The mayor consulted one 
of the Cabinet members who advised a compromise. 

“A compromise,” said the maj'or, “will end with an 
eighty percent increase. Warsaw can not afford it.” 

Then he went to see Pilsudski. 

“I cant give you soldiers to use against the strikers. 
I haven’t any soldiers. If I had, how do you know 
they won’t side with the strikers? That would be the 
end of the government.” 

“Then do advise me what to do.” 

“Organize the citizens against the strikers and the 
Communists.” 

That was done and soon the mayor had thousands of 
men and women enrolled in the Association of Self-Help. 
For six weeks they did the work of the city. Then a 
committee of experts, figuring with indexes and rates of 
exchange, recommended what percentage the mcrease 
should be; the strikers accepted the mayor’s offer and 
went back to work. The day was saved for Warsaw. 

The first Polish Cabinet had a difficult situation to 
meet. People in the three parts of Poland, living so long 
separated, could not work together. They quarreled over 
every question. Some of them refused to pay taxes. 
Some argued against laws that did not yet exist. In¬ 
trigues and ambitions broke out at W’^arsaw. Headstrong 
people and cowards organized demonstrations, saying 
that Pilsudski was to blame for the sad state of affairs 
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in Poland.' In the mai’kets they -whispered that it -was 
his fault bread and salt cost so much. He was accused 
of this and that—of treason to Poland, of trafficking 
A\uth the enemies of the land, of wanting to play a high 
role. He answered such accusations with a proud silence 
—and his work. 

Thanks to his wisdom and tact, the misunderstandings 
between Pilsudski and the National Committee at Paris 
were smoothed out and in December Paderewski came 
to Poland. At his instigation the Poles in Poznan rose 
against the Germans who were still in possession of 
German Poland, and expelled them. Pilsudski welcomed 
this move and was especially pleased that the people had 
done it on their own initiative, for he had no troops to 
send them. 

From Poznan Paderewski came to Warsaw. He ar¬ 
rived at one o’clock at night and was greeted by wildly 
enthusiastic throngs, many of whom had been waiting at 
the railroad station since nine in the morning. There 
was a long procession to escort him to the hotel. Every 
one knew what a great patriot he was, that he had been 
Poland’s best advocate in America, that it was he who 
had enlisted the support of Colonel House and President 
Wilson, that it was he who was responsible for the 
“thirteenth point.” 

The Conservatives, always Pilsudski’s bitter enemies, 
used any pretext to attack him. They charged that he 
was against the Allies, that he was pro-German, that 
he was a Bolshevist. They then sent a group of men 
to the Belvedere one night to arrest him, though they 
had no warrant. Their attempted coup d’etat failed to 
upset his government and showed up the weakness of 
the opposition. He forgave the conspirators generously 
—a master stroke of diplomacy—and began negotiations 
with Paderewski, not in surrender, but as the victor in 
that little contest. 
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to float an internal loan had met with Tery little re¬ 
sponse. The Cabinet members all became discouraged 
and resigned. PilsudsM formed a new Cabinet, non¬ 
partisan, with Paderewski the premier, with some mem¬ 
bers from the Conservative party. He did not consider 
whether they were of the Eight or the Left, but were 
they able men who could serve Poland? They must unite 
the torn nation into a whole and every person must help. 

The elections for Parliament took place at the end 
of January. There was a highly democratic suffrage— 
no educational qualification, no property qualification, 
no exclusions on the ground of sex or race or religion. 

The women of Poland owe their unusual status as citi¬ 
zens to PilsudsM who immediately said “Yes,” when a 
delegation went to him to ask for the privilege of voting 
and holding office. 

The first Parliament met on February ninth—sooner 
than any of Poland’s neighbors were ready to construct 
their states—Czecho-SlovaMa or Finland, Lithuania or 
Latvia or Estonia. PilsudsM addressed the members, 
stressing the need for hard work in the enormous task 
before them all. Eleven days later he surrendered his 
power to Parliament, wMch voted unanimously that he 
should continue as CMef of State until a president could 
be chosen under the Constitution. They could not fore¬ 
see that a war would delay tMs and that he would re¬ 
main in office till the end of 1922. 

The situation had changed since November. Pilsud- 
sM’s authority and prestige were growing at home and 
at Paris, while the conservative party was growing 
weaker. The new Cabinet was recognized by the Na¬ 
tional Committee, thus avoiding a double Polish repre¬ 
sentation at the Peace Conference. PaderewsM went to 
Paris to urge Poland’s claims before the treaty makers. 
PilsudsM raised an army to defend them. 


Tiiere was so mucli to be done. Poland must have an. 
eigbt-lioiir law. Tiere must be state insurance. There 
must be public health service. There must be some sort 
of land reform—however, that must be carried out slowly, 
to avoid too abrupt changes in agricultural affairs in¬ 
volving three-fourths of the population. 

Other nations were not waiting. The Czechs invaded 
the territory claimed by them and the Poles, and there 
was a week of fighting before they agreed to an armistice 
and a boundary arranged by a committee of the Allies. 
There was fighting with the Germans in Upper Silesia. 
Tbe Ukrainians, once Lwow was relieved, had to be 
pushed back in the southeast. In the north Lithuanians 
and Bolshevists were on Polish soil. Five enemies at 
once—it was a repetition of Polish history of the seven¬ 
teenth century when Swedes and Cossacks, Tartars and 
Russians swept across the land. Sienkienwicz’s great 
historical novel of this period was well named The 
Deluge. This was a twentieth century deluge, on south 
and southeast, on west and north and east. Pilsudski 
had to build up an army while all this fighting was 
going on. The whole nation believed in his lucky star 
and was so accustomed to his victories that at first they 
were not greatly stirred by the threatened storm of 
enemies. 

In April, 1919, the Polish army from France arrived 
in Wareaw. What a help it would have been if France 
had sent this Haller army sooner! They were experi¬ 
enced soldiers, certainly a splendid addition to Ms force. 
Stni he had to recruit and recruit. Always too few. By 
the spring'of 1920 he had sis hundred thousand men, a 
marvelous work of organization. A large force, for the 
first time in PilsudsM’s career. 

If it takes time to make an army, it takes still more 
time to make officers. Before he went to Magdeburg, 
looking far ahead, he foresaw tMs need and sent one 
of Ms trusted colonels to visit military schools in Ger- 
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Polish officers. Every three months that colonel gradu¬ 
ated a class of three hundred X.C.O’s and two hundred 
officers, well trained and ready for actual work. 

‘‘Politically,” Pilsudsld once said to him, “it did 
not look nice (referring to his having had to take an oath 
to Germany), “but what you have done is very impor¬ 
tant for Poland—and for me.” 

“Commander,” replied the colonel, “that is for me full 
absolution.” 

The Polish people were not used to cooperation. The 
army was the first to unite, welded into one from a 
chaotic mass by the will power of Pilsudski. For all the 
soldiers of Poland, no matter from what part of the 
country they came, there was one insignia—the zigzag 
which had distinguished the uniform of the army of Con¬ 
gress Kingdom a century before; it was taken over first 
for the Legions, then for the whole Polish army. 

Meanwhile he left diplomacy to the Polish represen¬ 
tatives at Paris. He read the daily reports of the dis¬ 
cussions around the peace table and shrugged his 
shoulders. Poland’s fate would not be decided on paper. 

Here on the spot faits accomplis must be created, to 
speak for themselves and be a basis for her claims to 
frontiers. The Allies, he saw clearly, would draw the 
western boundaries between Poland and Germany, Po¬ 
land and Czecho-Slovakia. The eastern boundaries the 
Poles would make by their own strength and efforts. 

With the arrival of the Haller army Pilsudski had 
sufficient men to start. In April, 1919, an advance be¬ 
gan in the north and the Wilno district was occupied 
by the Poles. The Germans had been in possession of 
the city for more than three years, and then the Bolshe¬ 
vists. Tears stood in Pilsudski’s eyes when he spoke 
of it. 

“My beloved Wilno,” he said. 
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Ooniniander/' Ms old soldiers liastened to 
reassure Iiiiii, will take Wilno back.^^ 

^'‘Yes, blit bow muck ske will kave to suffer meau- 
wkile!’’ 

Tkus ke described it some years later, at a reunion 
of tke Legions: 


^'Shut up in the Belvedere, I dreamed of Wilno and tkought 
of Wilno. Wilno must be mine! And the Legions answered. 

"‘At that time when Poland had scarcely begun to live, 
when on all sides men were demanding our soil and reach¬ 
ing out their hands to take it, when battles were being waged 
on all our frontiers and the war still went on while other 
states were already living in peace, while cannon were still 
thundering by us and there quiet reigned, then no one thought 
of Wilno and no heart was troubled for Wilno. 

""You have shown yourselves dependable soldiers who never 
failed me, who gave me everything that the soldier must give 
to the leader. I called to you. That Eastertide, battalion 
after battalion, squadron after squadron hastened to Wilno. 
And a murmur ran through your ranks, “The Commander 
loves Wilno, We will give him Wilno as an Easter gift.^ 

"A magnificent present. V/ithout considering the im¬ 
portance of it for us, when I think of it, how you wanted to 
give it to me as a gift, as a caress for the heart of the Com¬ 
mander, then I say that such an action meant love” 


VTien tlie Polisli troops approached Wilno, the peas¬ 
ants brought food for the horses of the cavalry who 
made up the advance detachment. PilsudsM received a 
touching reception. People wept in the streets. They 
were hungry themselves, but they gave food to the sol¬ 
diers. He told the citizens to decide whether they 
wanted to belong to Lithnania, to Poland, or to Soviet 
Russia. He suggested a temporary government, made 
up of Lithuanians, Poles and Jews; this the Lithuanians 
refused to consider. There were long discussions over 
the boundary lines, for it was necessary to consider lan¬ 
guage, ethnography, railroads, and a possible military 
need in the future. 

Early in May began the advance in the southeast 
against the Ukrainians and the troops of Soviet Russia. 
The Polish army there numbered fifty thousand men, 
with two hundred guns. AR through 1919 there was 
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remaining in possession of the territory in dispute. 

Farther north, the inhabitants had begged Poland 
for aid when the Germans evacuated the district; but 
the Eussians were able to occupy it before the Polish 
troops could come up. By July the Poles had reached 
the old frontier between Russia and Austria and were 
authorieed by the Allies to establish a civil administra¬ 
tion there. Before the treaty makers had fixed the fron¬ 
tiers in the west, Pilsudski had given them something 
to consider in the east. 

In August he went up to Wiluo. The mayor of a 
nearby village offered him bread and salt, the old cere¬ 
mony of submission and homage. His picture was 
shown everywhere and was sold on the streets. In Oc¬ 
tober he was again in Wilno for the reopening of the 
university, a very important event for Polish culture 
in that section of the land. He made a very eloquent 
address, referring to the years he had spent in that 
building, a schoolboy in the Russian gimnasjum, speak¬ 
ing slowly and occasionally glancing at his gray cap 
that lay on the table in front of him. The reporters 
thought the speech was read from notes and none of 
them took it down, but it was all ex tempore and so, 
unfortunately, was lost to posterity. 

Pilsudski proposed a constructive plan for the east 
of Europe—^to push the boundary of Russia back, sav¬ 
ing that much from Bolshevism, and to form a federa¬ 
tion of all the states that had broken away from Russia 
—^Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania, Poland and the Ukraine. 
Together, they could offer a stronger front against the 
Soviet Republic and the world revolution: only if they 
united could they resist another Partition. He was not 
an imperialist, greedy for Poland; he was a federalist 
and wanted home rule for all. 

Paderewski was enthusiastic over this plan. The 
Allies would not accept it. Perhaps Russia would not 
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government. Or some counter revolution might come. To 
a possible new Eussia they might have to fulfill their 
obligations to the old. But the opponents of the plan 
had nothing to offer in its place. 

Always on the east the peril of Bolshevism. Fighting 
there throughout the entire summer of 1919. Trotski 
was just over the way and between the two nations 
there was no fixed boundary. Not free to give his 
whole attention to Poland, because of the Kolchak and 
Denikin expeditions, the Communist leader was con¬ 
sidering possibilities. In the autumn he suggested an 
armistice. Pilsudski replied that the Poles would stop 
fighting to discuss peace, but not a truce; he did not 
trust their word, but felt they would use the time for 
further preparations and further propaganda. Between 
the two peoples, he said, there must be serious peace 
or serious war, Poland could not follow the zigzag policy 
of the Allies. Negotiations lasted through the winter, 
but it began to look more and more like war. 

In March of 1920, exactly twenty years from the day 
he first entered the W^arsaw Citadel as a prisoner, Pil¬ 
sudski was named Marshal of Poland. He was pre¬ 
sented with the silver baton of a marshal, at the foot of 
the Sigismund column where once Eussian troops had 
fired on a religious procession of Poles, where often 
patriotic demonstrations had been held. There was a 
great reception afterwards at the Zamek. Every regi¬ 
ment sent a delegation to greet him. 

The whole nation began referring to him as “the 
Marshal,” without using his surname. But many of 
his old friends of the Legions and the P. O. W. asked 
special permission to continue calling him “the Com¬ 
mander.” 
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THE TEAE 1920. 

Trotski’s plans, annomiced one week after the Armi¬ 
stice in 1918, seemed practical. After four years of 
the war, Poland was bled white and appeared to be not 
resurrected, but dying. Where could she find resources 
to build up an army of defense, when her treasury was 
empty, her cities in ruins, her railroads greatly dam¬ 
aged, her factories standing idle, minus machinery and 
raw materials, her fields ravaged by battle and requisi¬ 
tions and pillage? 

Trotski had on his side one undeniable fact—cir¬ 
cumstances were peculiarly favorable to revolution. 
Men’s minds were weakened by the strain of the war 
years, so that they were ready to fall a prey to any 
doctrines, if only they were new and different. The old 
order of things had brought that great catastrophe of 
war on the world, now the situation might be bettered 
by a decided change. Bolshevism offered a gospel of 
hope. 

During all of 1919 Trotski had to deal with Wrangel, 
Denikin and Kolchak, leaders of counter-revolutionary 
attempts to restore the old regime in Eussia. Once they 
were brushed aside, he could give his whole attention to 
Poland and then, joining hands with the Co mmuni sts 
in Germany, to western Europe. 

In December a distinguished French general who was 
acting as instructor in the officers’ school in Warsaw, 
returned to Paris to report to his government that Soviet 
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200 forces were being concentrated in the west of Russia for 
an iuYasion of Poland. France did nothing. Pilsudski 
was disappointed, hut saw clearly then that Poland 
must depend on herself. He began active preparations 
for a campaign against the Soviets. He would take the 
initiative and attack first. 

The Ukrainian leader Petlura had been defeated by 
the Bolshevists. He fled to Poland, asking for help, 
saw PnsudsM and made an alliance with him. They 
would march together into the Ukraine, to take that 
district from the Russians. Two days after their agree¬ 
ment was signed a Polish army, infantry and cavalry, 
with two Ukrainian divisions, started east. 

Pilsudski’s plan to federate five or sis states to make 
a bulwark against Bolshevism was far in advance of 
the time. For success the peasants must have tmderstood 
it, the Allies must have favored it, the Poles must have 
stopped their party quarrels and united—three conditions 
impossible to secure in that troubled, uncertain period. 
The result was at home a political campaign against 
hiiTij abroad much discussion of Polish imperialism. 

The Polish troops passed the old frontier separating 
Poland and Russia before the first Partition, Stolidly 
the Ukrainian peasants looked on, knowing nothing of 
the meaning of this expedition. Some of them thought 
these were the czar’s troops marching against the Bol¬ 
shevists. They did not rise to join their ally. On the 
seventh of May the Poles reached Kiev and occupied the 
city without any fighting. In Warsaw there was wild 
enthusiasm. 

So far they had succeeded. Why not push on to 
Odessa and water the Polish cavalry horses in the Black 
Sea? To such romantic, ambitious schemes Pilsudski 
soberly said no. From a military point of view it would 
be madness: they were far from their base, behind them 
a people they could not be sure of, their own line 
stretched out for a thousand kilometers, with no reserves. 
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The Soviets might invade Poland in the north where 201 
were stationed jnst then the weaker divisions of the 
Polish army. hTo, the expedition must go no farther. 

PUsudski announced that Polish troops would remain 
till a regular Ukrainian government was formed; he 
hoped it would enter into friendly alliance with Poland. 

But the Ukrainians were too weak to organize an inde¬ 
pendent state. After a week the Bolshevists, reinforced 
by their groups that had defeated the White armies, 
attacked Kiev, to eject the Poles from what they con¬ 
sidered Bussian territory. 

Tired out by three years of civil war, the Ukrainians 
did not support Pilsudski. In June he had to evacuate 
Kiev anfl slowly retreat, as another invader of Russia 
had been forced to do, a century before. Day and night, 
on flank and rear, the Russian cavalry attacked the 
Polish detachments. The retreat was not well planned 
for, it changed to panic, then to flight. There were sharp 
and sometimes unjust attacks on Pilsudski in the press 
and in pamphlets distributed to the soldiers. The morale 
of many regiments was shattered. 

This march on Kiev has been denounced as the act 
of an adventurer, taking a mad risk. It is said that 
if Pilsudski had not marched to Kiev there would have 
been no Bolshevist invasion of Poland. People forget 
that Trotski’s plans were made a year and a half before. 

If the expedition had been a complete success, it would 
have weakened the Soviet strength in the south, would 
have protected Lwow and the Polish oil fields, and per¬ 
haps have prevented any invasion in the north. It can 
not be listed as a complete failure, for the Poles had 
pushed far beyond any frontier contemplated by the 
Allies. 

To gain time, the Russians spread broadcast the 
story that the march to Kiev was a Polish move for 
imperialism. Their agents were very active abroad and 
bluffed the Allies by promises of favorable trade re- 
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by Pilsudski-’s ambitions for Poland’s expansion. All tbe 
while they were forming and training their armies. 

Jfow Trotski was free to carry out his plans. There 
was loud applause in the Communist Congress when he 
announced that he would destroy bourgeois Poland and 
carry the revolution far to the west. 

“The destinies of the World Eevolution will be set¬ 
tled in the west,” stated the Russian general at the be¬ 
ginning of his advance. “Our way to world-wide con¬ 
flagration passes over the corpse of Poland.” 

The destiny of Poland, and of Europe as well, hung 
in the balance. 

An army invading Poland from the east can not 
march straight west with a long front. There is a 
natural obstacle, the famous marshes, which forces it to 
go to the north or to the south, or as happened in 
1920, to divide and go both north and south of the 
marshes. The Soviet general made a mistake in not 
uniting his forces later. Lwow and the oil fields were 
the goal of one section in the south, the second section 
with more men went to the north. There, Pilsudski had 
foreseen, the main attack would be made. 

The offensive began in an unusual way—^by secret 
propaganda among the Poles. They knocked at the door 
not only with the sword, but with “red” slogans, trying 
to persuade the people that this was a war against the 
Polish “whites.” This was carried farther; Commu¬ 
nist agents had been sent to every large city in G-ermany 
to choose leaders, draw up lists of victims, begin a 
struggle of class against class with all the undermining 
work of intrigue. Here was a warfare of two funda¬ 
mentally different systems of civilization. 

Nineteen-twenty was too close for men to see the 
Russian Revolution with perspective and judge it truly. 
Many persons regarded it as a great historical event, like 
the French Revolution, without realizing the appalling 
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every country of Europe large sections of the people were 
infected by the vigorous propaganda of Moscow. 

The war was just over. Allies and Central Powers, 
Mestern Europe was still divided in counsel as opposed 
to Soviet enthusiasm. Hatred and suspicions and dis¬ 
trust kept the nations from uniting in defense of their 
common civilization. 

Lenin said, “True strategy consists in deferring the 
attack till the morale of the enemy has been so under- 
niined that victory can be made both certain and com¬ 
plete.” 

This maxim the Soviets followed in their invasion 
in the north of Poland. They were absolutely sure of 
victory, for they outnumbered the Poles, they had plenty 
of money and a great amount of equipment taken from 
the MTiite armies (to whom it had been given by the 
Allies). They seldom attacked directly. MTierever the 
Poles held a strong position, they would march around 
it and announce to the world that this place had been 
taken—^whereas the truth was it had been turned. Then 
the Poles had to retreat and take up a second position, 
a third, a fourth; pushed back step by step, their 
morale was undermined a Uttle more each time. 

This method of invading began at the middle of May. 

The weak Polish force was pushed back sixty miles to 
Wilno. With the evacuation of Kiev, the Russians con¬ 
centrated on the north. On the fourth of July they be¬ 
gan a more active offensive, with twenty-one divisions 
of infantry and two of cavalry. Again the Poles had 
to retreat. 

All the year before, with five enemies to contend with, 
the nation had been either indifferent or blind to the 
extent of its peril. Suddenly the whole atmosphere 
changed with the cry, “The country is in danger!” On 
the first of July a Council of Defense of the State was 
formed. 
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An appeal for funds was broadcast tbrougb all the 
land. People gave rings and chains, table silver and 
jewelry, as before they had done for the Legions. Vol¬ 
unteers enlisted by thousands, men and women and 
boys and girls. 

Pilsudski was commander-in-chief of the army, but 
the members of this new Council were very distrustful 
of him. They could not stop quarreling and act unani¬ 
mously, which was dangerous for the morale of both 
people and army. Some men urged him to give way be¬ 
fore these invaders, to make peace at any price; this 
broke the enthusiasm of the soldiers and made them lose 
their self-confidence and their trust in their leader. 

The Poles had to give up Wilno, three days later 
Minsk, then Q-rodno, then Bialystok. An average of 
ten miles a day, for six weeks, they were pushed back, 
back, back. They lost heart. They were demoralized 
and disorganized. The enemy was coming closer and 
closer to Warsaw. It was difficult to restore order and 
discipline, to prevent desertions, to offer any serious 
resistance. 

“Our brilliant successes,” the Soviet commander 
afterward smnmed it up, “and the continued retreat of 
the Polish army had finally destroyed their fighting 
capacity. We were opposed no longer by organized 
troops. Complete demoralization, absolute want of any 
confidence and the impossibility of success had under¬ 
mined the morale of both leaders and men. Sometimes 
the Poles retired without reason.” 

On the nineteenth of July Pilsudski warned the 
Council of Defense. 

“Victory depends tiiree-fonrtlis on tlie morale of the army 
and the people. Instead of faith and confidence, you show 
only quarrels, discussions and divisions. You stand near the 
abyss—-perhaps tomorrow you will begin killing each other. 

I don*t know what word I should use to inspire you with a 
spirit of unity and harmony. If my death would be neces¬ 
sary for that, I would be ready even to blow out my brains. 
(This was quickly taken up by his enemies and misin- 



terpreted, they reporting that he was utterly discouraged and 
threatened suicide.) 

“How make you understand that this is the last moment 
for salvation? that you must unite and show your unity 
by forming a strong Cabinet? I am under a fire of accusa¬ 
tions. I get disgusted with a state whose representative is 
treated in such a way. Don^t make such a farce by giving me 
guardians and controllers (they wanted to give him advisers). 
I put myself at your disposal. Select some one less irritating 
to you than I am, but give him full confidence and energetic 
support.” 


His appeal had some results. The Council left him 
freedom of movement. Five days later a coalition 
Cabinet was formed, with the peasant leader Witos as 
premier. 

Meanwhile the Minister of Finance had gone to Spa 
whei'e the Allies were in conference, to ask for help— 
for credits and munitions. Pilsudski had not yet suc¬ 
ceeded in establishing very cordial relations with the 
leaders of the Allies. Feeling their way, they had been 
slow to send the Polish army from Prance. Xow their 
answer was a vague promise of diplomatic intervention 
and an attempt to stop hostilities. 

Temporarily both Poles and Bolshevists were to 
accept the “Curzon line” as their boundary, l^either 
was to cross it on pain of the Allies’ displeasure. They 
would come to Poland’s assistance if the Soviet army 
crossed it. (Pilsudski had already crossed it in May 
when he marched to Kiev. The Bolshevists were al¬ 
ready across it on their progress to Warsaw. The Rus¬ 
sian committee in London reported to Moscow that 
England would make threats, hut would never put her 
threats into force.) A vague promise of help from the 
Allies who were themselves exhausted; and to secure it 
Poland had to accept frontiers that deprived her of 
Wilno and left Lwow and Upper Silesia to he settled 
later. Reluctantly the Minister of Finance agreed. But 
the next day the Soviets refused this intervention of the 
Alli es, saying they would treat directly with the Poles 
—and then at every turn delayed the negotiations, drag- 
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206 ging tliem out needlessly, knowing that delay was favor¬ 
able to their military situation. All this time their army 
was advancing. 

The French promised to send munitions and artillery 
and equipment, but the Germans declared their neu¬ 
trality and refused to let munition trains cross their ter¬ 
ritory. The Czech railroad union refused to run trains 
with supplies for Poland. Then they were shipped by 
water to Danzig where the dockers refused to unload 
them, and ofbcials said to the anxious Poles, “Take them 
somewhere else—^land them at Gdynia!” It took time 
to get Allied warships on the spot and threaten to 
unload the precious stores with the help of sailors. By 
the time the French supplies were actually in the 
hands of the Polish troops at the front, the great emer¬ 
gency of August had passed. 

England too talked of sending munitions, but there 
was a delay in shipping them. The Bolshevists were 
Tnaking strenuous propaganda for trade and both Trade 
Unionists and British Socialists were crying, “Hands ofE 
Eussia!” The Poles were fighting Russia, therefore they 
must be in the wrong. 

And then another country heard Poland’s cry for 
help. The Hungarians had had their own experience 
with Bolshevism for several tragic months, and now 
they promptly sent what munitions they could to the 
Poles—sixty-one million cartridges and two hundred 
and forty rolling kitchens—routing them by a round¬ 
about way through Eoumania to avoid crossing Czecho¬ 
slovakia 

But if England and France gave little material aid, 
there was one thing they could give generously—advice. 
Uninvited, each country sent a Mission to advise the 
Poles, Lord D’Abemon and Ambassador Jusserand on 
the diplomatic side, General Weygand and General Ead- 
cliffe on the military side. Exactly what they were to do 
was not very clearly defined. Indeed some of the Polish 
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were there. It was one more instance of western psychol¬ 
ogy, “You ask for help, we’ll show you what to do.” 

Looked at objectively, it is not hard to understand 
why at first thiugs did not go quite smoothly between 
the Missions and Pilsudski. General Weygand, the 
head of the French group, was one of the most distin¬ 
guished of French generals, with a fine military rec¬ 
ord. He had been chief of staff for Marshal Foeh 
and had taken part in the battle of the Marne. With 
biTTi came a few dozen officers from the French General 
Staff. A soldier by profession, he must have felt sus¬ 
picious of an “amateur.” MTiere had Pilsudski studied 
strategy? To what school did he belong? MTiat experi¬ 
ence had he had in handling large masses of soldiere? in 
trench warfare and the most modem methods of fight¬ 
ing? Why wasn’t the advice of the Missions eagerly 
listened to and promptly acted on? Weren’t the Poles 
grateful for such help from the Allies? 

Pilsudski appeared to be an adventurer or a military 
parvenu, to many people in western Europe. He had 
bitter personal enemies in Poland. The long retreat had 
lowered his prestige. There was shrugging of shoulders, 
then murmurs of dissatisfaction, followed by bitter com¬ 
plaints of his old-fashioned strategy. Some men argued 
that, he should not be Chief of State and also commander- 
in-chief of the army, that he should be forced to follow 
the views of other authorities. All this feeling was 
passed on to the Missions. 

The truth was, Pilsudski had not the equipment for 
the new methods of fighting that had been worked out in 
the World War. There was, for example, one Polish 
army which had one hundred and forty-five cannon, small 
and medium size. According to the French calculations, 
so many guns for every so many meters of front, they 
should have had one thousand, three hundred and 
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desperate was tlie need for all war equipment. 

Tlie Poles liad tried to make a stand against the tu- 
yaders on the river Memen, but that position could not 
be field; at tfie river Bug tfiey did succeed in fiolding 
tfie Eussians back for almost a week, tfien tfiis too was 
lost and tfie long retreat continued. Defenders and at¬ 
tackers were coming closer and closer to tfie capital. 
A cavalry force of eigfit tfiousand enabled tfie Soviets 
to outflank tfie Poles, leaving tfiem no recourse but to 
retire again. 

Pilsudski summoned to Warsaw tfie general com¬ 
manding in tfie nortfi. He was sick and at tfie end of 
his nervous strength.. His troops, fie reported, were com¬ 
pletely demoralized, there were no fresh men available, 
tfie best thing to do would be to make peace immediately, 
on whatever terms were offered, for tfie war was com¬ 
pletely lost. Tfie chief listened with, fils lips pressed 
tight together. Tfiis was no time for “nerves,” espe¬ 
cially for him. 

Tfie enemy had advanced three fiimdred miles, driving 
tfie Polish army before tfiem—^not so much, driving as 
outmanouvering, outflanking. Their host of spies, propa¬ 
gandists, and secret agents undermined tfie resistance of 
tfie people with, a service no less effective than that of 
tfie soldiers. Tfie Poles seemed utterly discouraged and 
incapable of any further effort. Tfie Soviets were only 
a few miles from Warsaw, with no obstruction to delay 
their advance. 

This initial success of the Bolshevist army caused 
great excitement through Communist circles in Europe. 
Warsaw would undoubtedly fall by the middle of Au¬ 
gust. That would be tfie prelude to Communist success 
in Prague and Berlin. How far would this victory over 
Poland take them? How great would be tfie echoes in 
tfie world beyond? 
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solve,” wrote the Eussian commander, “risky, audacious. 

At the announcement of our offensive, tbe revolutionary 
movement blazed up through the working classes of 
western Europe. This fire would not have been limited 
to the Polish frontiers. Like an impetuous torrent it 
would have inundated all the west. The class war would 
not have been interrupted and would have swept over 
central Europe.” Indeed the title of his book, The Ad- 
'oance Beyond the Vistula, tells with eloquent brevity 
what the Bolshevists had in mind. 

For more than a year Pilsudski had been giving 
nearly all his time to the building up of an army. By the 
spring of 1920 he had a sizable force at Ms command, 
but it was not yet a seasoned group of veterans, welded 
into a fighting unit. It had men trained in German, 
Austrian, Russian methods, men who had been fighting 
against each other for four years. It had recruits who 
scarcely knew how to manage their rifles. It takes time 
to make an army; relatively very few were veterans 
of training. One of the French generals said that the 
Polish soldiers, not counting one or two divisions, looked 
like an assembly of recruits. 

There were some groups forming a notable excep¬ 
tion to tMs general description—^in particular one from 
Poznan, and the Legions. They were like ISTapoleon’s “old 
soldiers.” They had absorbed some of the Commander’s 
boldness and daring. Only now were the full results of 
Ms work from 1908 to 1917 to bear fruit. 

Rot only was the Polish army new, it was miserably 
equipped. Pilsudski said he had never seen such a parcel 
of ragamuffins. Many of the men had no boots. All 
kinds of war material were lacking—airplanes, signaling 
apparatus, munitions. 

But they had some good points wMch the English 
and French Missions were forced to recognize and later 
to admire: they had extraordinary endurance. They were 
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a wave of patriotism, once tbey could overcome tbeir 
despair. Tbey bad one other great advantage—at tbeir 
bead was Jozef PilsudsM. 

Tbe Eussian army bad more soldiers than tbe Poles, 
as it approached Warsaw, and was better equipped. It 
bad been reinforced by troops set free by tbe end of tbe 
fighting with tbe White armies, and by prisoners taken 
from them. Tbeir efficiency was greatly increased by 
supplies captured from Kolchak and Denikin and Wran- 
gel. They bad munitions in abundance. But tbey bad 
very poor railroad communication and tbe farther tbey 
marched iuto Poland, tbe more trouble with tbeir com¬ 
munications; for tbe retreating Poles destroyed railroad 
tracks and signals and radio stations. Tbe Soviets were 
nsing peasant carts with ponies, which they requisitioned 
as tbey went along. Ten or fifteen thousand carts fol¬ 
lowed each army, but even so tbey bad too few. 

At tbeir bead was Tucbaczewski (Tuk-batcb-sbev'- 
skee), formerly a sub-lieutenant in tbe Imperial Guards 
at St. Petersburg, who in March of 1917 bad offered bis 
services to TrotsM. At tbe time of this invasion be was 
twenty-eight years old. Kearly all tbe Soviet officers 
were very young. Tbey bad some men from tbe former 
Eussian staffs, but tbeir advice was not followed. Tbe 
commander-in-cbief was fiercely ambitious, full of ardor, 
but with no technical training and with little culture. 
He was not, as be thought, a Napoleon. He believed 
neither in God nor the devil, but be was ambitious to 
dominate tbe world and be bad great faith in tbe Com¬ 
munist Eevolution. 

His army was made up of peasants, forced to go to 
the war, or of Communists, promised all the looting 
tliey desired in Warsaw and Berlin. In case of a re¬ 
verse, tbey bad little morale to stiffen them. With each 
command went a Commissioner of tbe people, who drove 
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ready to punish disobedient or delinquent troopers. 

As to numbers, the two commanders do not agree. 
TuchaczewsM says he had, when the offensive began on 
the fourth of July, a hundred and sixty thousand men 
and the Poles ninety-five thousand. Pilsudski says the 
Soviets had a hundred and eighty thousand and the 
Poles were a hundred and fifty thousand. It is certain 
that the Russians were more at the beginning, but as 
they marched south and west toward Warsaw, their force 
diminished as many of their peasant soldiers wandered 
off into the forests. The Polish force increased, on the 
contrary, as more volunteers joined the ranks of the de¬ 
fenders. The nearer both armies came to the capital, 
the more the figures altered till the Poles had perhaps 
thirty thousand more than the enemy. 

The English and French Missions reached Warsaw 
on the twenty-fifth of July. For a week they were oc¬ 
cupied with helping in the preparations, and here they 
gave invaluable aid. They speeded up the sending of 
supplies to the front. They urged the Poles to take ener¬ 
getic measures to collect stragglers and deserters. Their 
staff were scattered through the various Polish divisions, 
serving as liaison officers, and by their very presence re¬ 
storing the courage of the soldiers who were exhausted 
by the long retreat. It was a moral comfort to know 
that able Frenchmen were there, giving new life and 
vigor to the troops at the front. Their technical aid 
brought order and method to the operations of the 
Polish army. During that week the enemy came still 
nearer to Warsaw, but the defenders’ resistance was stif¬ 
fening. 

For a month the Russians had advanced rapidly, 
meeting with slight opposition from the Poles. Tucha- 
czewski wanted to take Warsaw as soon as possible, 
there proclaim the Communist Revolution with the aid 
of the Polish Communists, and add Poland once more 
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to the Eussian empire. The 'world "would accept this 
fait accompli. Theu they would march on to the west. 
He did not trouble himself to insure regular supplies. 
As the Soviets neared the capital, they were sure the 
Poles could not rally. 

Here the Eussian leader made a serious mistake. 
Instead of concentrating all his forces in front of War¬ 
saw until the city fell, he divided them into four sec¬ 
tions. One he sent along the frontier of East Prussia 
to take Torun and so cut Warsaw off from Dantzig and 
the sea. The second was to circle around Warsaw to the 
northwest, cross the Vistula below the city, and come up 
ready to attack it from the west—the same plan the 
Eussians had followed with great success in 1831. The 
third, on the south, was to take Lwow—^thus the left 
wing was entirely unprotected, hanging in the air. And 
the fourth, the center, was to attack Warsaw. The last 
month justified Tuchaczewski’s view that the Polish 
army, exhausted and demoralized by the long retreat, 
was incapable of any serious resistance. He could take 
the capital any day he chose. It would be better to wait 
tin his troops were on the other side of the Vistula, 
ready to cut off any retreat to the west. He was cock¬ 
sure of himself—^too sure, too confident of victory; he 
paid little attention to the movements of the forces op¬ 
posed to him. 

All this time while one side was advancing and the 
other drawing back, negotiations for an armistice and 
peace went on and on. The So'nets pretended to the 
Allies, to the world at large, that they were ready for 
peace, but that was little more than a blind. What they 
really wanted was to gain time for further advance, for 
their propaganda in Poland to bear fruit. After they 
were in possession of Warsaw and the Polish army was 
destroyed, negotiations could be taken up seriously—^with 
a Communistic Poland, they hoped. 

Lord D’Abemon published, some years later, the 
diary he kept during that dramatic month in Warsaw. 
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people, as seen by a sjunpatbetic outsider. He realized 
what clever negotiators the Bolshevists vere, with a 
vast amount of promises to offer, Trliich they would keep 
or not as they might find convenient. He noted the 
many delays—^six that were deliberately planned, he was 
sure. Conferences were postponed. Once the Polish dele¬ 
gation found no Soviet delegation to discuss terms with. 

The Poles were sincere, the Eussians were using talk 
of peace as a cloak to gain time. 

Finally the long-talked of armistice terms were an¬ 
nounced: the Polish army to be demobilized, save for 
a bare fifty thousand men, and this within one month; 
all arms to be given over to the Bolshevists, except what 
the fifty thousand would need; all war industries to be 
demobilized also. Extravagant and humiliating terms 
that no people could consider. They shut the door on 
negotiations and proved that Poland’s safety could be 
secured only by fighting. All their glib talk of peace 
was a mask of delay while they advanced three hundred 
kilometers. Once the Poles intercepted a radio message 
from one Eussian commander to another: 

have arranged not to inform the Poles of onr arinistice 
terms before August fourth. You have therefore four ad¬ 
ditional days to continue fighting.” 

The French and English Missions were amazed at 
Warsaw’s attitude. The enemy were at the very gates, 
but there was little excitement in the city—^no signs 
of alarm and panic, the proportion of men to women on 
the street about normal, no evidence that the manhood 
of Poland had gone to fight. The large number of reli¬ 
gious processions was the only unusual feature. 

It was summer and the chief concern of the peasants 
was to get the harvest in. The peasant premier left 
the city at the end of July, during this great crisis, to 
look after his land. One of the Englishmen compared it 
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Spanish Armada was sighted; but getting in the Polish 
harvest was no amusement, it involved the food supply 
of a nation that had recently known devastation and 
hunger. 

General Weygand had first advised abandoning the 
capital, reassembling the Polish troops west of the Vis¬ 
tula, and then attacking the enemy in force. Give up 
Warsaw, give up Lwow; then attack from north to 
south, ifaturally the Poles found it hard to accept this 
plan. Pilsudski said he could not give up the capital 
—^not without resisting its capture to the last. It was 
decided to put the city in a state of defense. 

Twenty kilometers out, in less than a fortnight, they 
put up a treble entanglement of. barbed wire, with 
trenches dug for the supporting troops. Closer in there 
was a second line of barbed wire. Batteries of artillery 
were put in position, especially by the bridges. In all of 
this work the experience of the French staff ofacers was 
of invaluable assistance. There were fifty thousand men 
defending Warsaw, plus forty-three batteries of artil¬ 
lery. The French insisted that if the Poles would fight, 
their capital ought not to be lost. 

On the second of August Pilsudski returned to the 
city from an inspection trip to the front. The Poles 
had had to give up their position on the river Bug. There 
was now no obstacle between the enemy and Warsaw. 
There were no reserves to prevent their advance. Farther 
south the Polish troops were resisting better, for the 
best regiments were there. 

Pilsudski, his chief of staff, the generals commanding 
at Warsaw, the French and English advisers met to dis¬ 
cuss the situation. He offered to share the command with 
Weygand, with- all its responsibilities, but the French 
general tactfully refused, explaining that he knew neither 
the Polish troops nor their commanders, and he would 
remain as technical adviser to the General Staff. After 
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and more practically effective. 

Warfare in Poland was very different from fighting 
in the west. Cavalry were more useful than the trenches 
of Flanders. There was the natural prejudice against 
foreign officers. There was the language difficulty, the 
delays caused by interpreting. The French lacked ac¬ 
quaintance with local conditions. All in all. General 
Weygand was wise not to accept the supreme command. 

In the most critical days his role was passive. 


“He (Weygand) declared very justly and -with mueii good 
sense,” writes PDsudski, “that the command of troops so 
rapidly formed as ours, when he -.vas ignorant of their real 
value and of the chiefs, of what one could demand of them, 
was for him impossible. That is why he contented himself 
with expressing theoretical jnd^.ents and, so far as con- 
cerne_d me, abstained from exerting the least pressure on my 
decisions and resolutions, such as they were.” 


For three days conferences went on at the offices of 
the Polish General Staff. They all agreed, Poles, French, 
English, that a defense, foot by foot, on the present front 
would lead to nothing. A counter-offensive was neces¬ 
sary, like that of Joffre at the Marne: and General 
Weygand proposed duplicatiug the plan of Marshal 
Foeh-—^using the Vistula which formed a natural obsta¬ 
cle, reorganizing the troops behind it, with new levies 
and volunteers, and then a vigorous attack from the left 
wiug near Modlin. Pilsudski thought this could not be 
done successfully, either at Modlin or at Warsaw, with 
the total force of the enemy opposing. 

The others talked and talked while Pilsudski listened. 
To Weygand he seemed a leader of grim manner, taci¬ 
turn, looking in upon himself for guidance. The Fugliah 
diarist wrote: 


“Pilsudski is a pronounced sceptic about orthodox methods, 
in military affairs as in political. He loves danger. He 
claims in actual fighting his methods, though unusual and not 
conforming to textbook practice, have always proved success- 
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ful It is difficult to classify him, he belongs to no school; 
his method was not to employ great masses, j.or he didnt 

have them; not trench warfare, for he dug no trenches; not 
the strategy of combined action, with troops in^close forma¬ 
tion, His troops moved freely in large spaces. 


Tliere is a touch of grim humor in Pilsndski's own 

account of tkose long, fruitless conferences. 


^Un all those conversations the Marne was very often 
mentioned. General Weygand and General Sosnkow^a 
(Minister of War) showed a particular fondness for the 
Marne. As Marshal Joffre had between him and the enenay 
a large river and a small one, the Seine and the Marne, in 
order to regroup his forces on the side toward Paris, so here 
they tried to find a small river and a large one, the San and 
the Vistula, which should protect a powerful maneuver on 
the left wing in the direction of Modlin-Warsaw. In both 
cases, the plan was to attack from the left wing, clearing 
a passage to the capital,” 


TMs was all very interesting, but it was tbeoretical. 
“It is tbe reality of things which corumands, gentlemen,” 
Napoleon used to say. PilsndsM had never been to a 
ndlitary school, but be had taught him self military his¬ 
tory and strategy. He was always the realist and at this 
critical time he knew that rules and principles of strategy 
must he applied to the situation in hand with common 
sense, not rigidly and brutally. Just there lie the dif&- 
culties for the strategist—in applying rules, considering 
the land, aU the circumstances, the men available. He 
knew, better than the visiting Missions, what conditions 
were on the front in Poland; he knew, better tban tbey, 
tbe value of bis material. 

On the evening of August fifth he left the conference 
at tbe Oeneral Staff offices and went off to the Belvedere 
to tbinV things out. With a supply of cigarettes, he 
shut himself up in his room and aU night long he walked 
up and down, thinkiug, thinking. The burden of the 
chief command was on his shoulders. The fate of War¬ 
saw. of Poland, rested on him. He must reach a deci¬ 
sion—and then carry it out. He must he cold-blooded 
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Ms plans once made, ke must work witk superkuman 
energy. Tke result of tkat solitary nigkt at tke Bel¬ 
vedere is known in Mstory as tke battle of Warsaw. 

On tke table before him was a large map of Poland. 

Pacing up and down, ke often stopped before it, trying 
to work out a simple, practical plan tkat would save 
tke country in tMs emergency. East and nortk and 
nortkwest of W'arsaw were tke enemy. Tken tke battle 
would be at Warsaw. Must it fall a third time into 
tke hands of tke Eussians? He thought of 1794: when 
Kosciuszko’s insurrection failed and tke Eussian gen¬ 
eral ordered tke massacre of twenty thousand of its in¬ 
habitants ; and of 1831 when the Eussian troops encircled 
it and a telegram was sent to the czar, “Warsaw lies 
at tke feet of Your Majesty.” And now—a tMrd time? 

Suddenly ke recalled kow tke Polish commander in 
1831 sent a picked body of men to tke southeast of 
Warsaw, hoping to cause a division of the enemy’s force: 
if in August of 1920 an attack could be made on the 
invaders, drawn up before tke city, from tke south, would 
it save tke situation? Was it practical? It would mean 
putting tke capital to a frightful test, witk tke battle 
before her very walls—^its wave might flow back into the 
streets of tke city—tke morale of a civilian population 
is easily affected—their panic spreads to the soldiers— 
kow long could they hold out? 

He began to weigh the possibilities of tMs plan. For 
an efficient counter-attack from a Polish right wing 
(which he must create), str ikin g tke Eussians from the 
south, ke must have soldiers, mere to get them? Some 
from tke troops down in tke south. Could any men be 
spared from W^arsaw itself? Perhaps, if the front there 
were withdrawn still farther? Tkat would take time. 

Would tke Bolshevists continue their advance and com¬ 
pletely surround Warsaw on tke nortk and perhaps, 
after they crossed tke Vistula, on tke west also? Tkat 
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for the Poles. What if the Soviet cavalry, under the 
redoubtable Boudienny, came towards the city from the 
south? Polish rapidity must give the Kussians no 
chance to cross the river. 

He was confident the morale of the soldiers would im¬ 
prove if their retreat stopped at the Vistula, if he took 
them in hand and they knew they were taking part in 
a planned attack. Poles were always better at attack¬ 
ing than defending. They would respond when he 
pointed out the distress of the country, the dangers of 
a Soviet victory, the necessity of winning at whatever 
cost—to save Poland. He knew his men had a greater 
moral force than the enemy, and that they had confidence 
in him. 

The question of supplies—they had little ammunition, 
but the maneuver itself was more important than firing. 
Not guns, but the legs of Polish soldiers would bring 
victory. Food they would find in the country, or take it 
from the Russian carts. 

Conditions necessary for success—first, men enough 
to execute his plan. His strongest troops, the Legion¬ 
aries, must be distributed wisely and with the others 
make a net into which the enemy would fall. Second, 
surprise; he must assemble the attacking force secretly, 
concealing their movements from Russian spies, and then 
advance very rapidly. Third, he must convince his col¬ 
leagues. 

His mind began to plan far ahead. They must work 
toward Malkin where the main line of retreat of the 
Russians would pass the river Bug. As the maneuver 
developed, the Soviet commander must alter his plans. 
The Poles would be taking the initiative instead of re¬ 
maining subordinate to the Russians. Once the attack 
was launched, Tuchaczewski would think, getting the first 
news at his headquarters at Minsk, that it was not a 
serious offensive. Some hours would pass before he 
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THE BATTLE OF WARSAW—AUGUST, 1920 


On this map the dotted line shows the ‘‘Curzon line"’ proposed 
by the Allies as the^ Polish-Russian boundary. On their march to 
Warsaw, the Bolshevists advanced as far as the village of Radzymin 
and circled around the city to Block; hut all attempts to cross the 
Vistula there ^ and strike the capital from the west failed. South of 
the Wieprz river, Pilsudski assembled five and a half divisions' for.. 

sudden flank attack on the Soviet lines. Two percent, he thought 
his chance of success. Soon the invaders were fleeing in panic. His 
figure began to go up. 
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it. 

Pilsudski’s master, l^apoleon, once wrote to one of 
his generals, “In war one sees his own evils, one doesn’t 
see those of the enemy. It is necessary to show confi¬ 
dence.” Another saying of his ran, “He is a bad chief 
who begins his calculations by adding up his weak¬ 
nesses.” Instead of laying stress on the smallness of bis 
force, Pilsudski listed his advantages—and the weak 
points of his opponents. 

The Polish strategical position was good, with cross 
communication by railroad. The Soviet forces were 
spread over a wide area, with no reserves and little 
cross communication. The Polish soldier might be 
prompt to flinch, but he was also prompt to revive. The 
Bolshevists gave way at the least check. Pilsudski kney 
the psychology of both. 

What was the Soviet army’s situation? In spite ol 
all their success, were they in excellent state, materially 
and morally? They had advanced so rapidly, it must 
have been difficult for their supplies to follow. The rail¬ 
road service destroyed by the retreating Poles, they 
had to use carts; then their needs must be many. More¬ 
over, they were tired. 

The Eussian troops were made up of two classes— 
peasants, by now extremely weary of the war; they had 
been taken by force and assembled by chance; they 
had no enthusiasm for this campaign; at the moment it 
started, a considerable number of deserters had been 
forced into the ranks; they would leave again on occa¬ 
sion. Then the Communists, eager for plunder—^if there 
be no risk; they had been promised the pillage of War¬ 
saw and were still full of ardor, but theirs was an ardor 
the. least setback would destroy. 

If Pilsudski threw on their rear, as they were at¬ 
tacking the approaches to the city, a force sufficient to 
sweep off their carts, their munitions, their food sup- 
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divisions, the raid vrould cause total disorder in the 
rear of the Russian armies. The demoralization would 
be immediate and complete. TuchaczewsM would be 
taken bj^ surprise, not expecting such a revival of 
strength from an army retreating constantly for weeks. 

His only resource would be prompt retreat, saving 
what supplies he could, and regrouping his troops on 
the other side of the river Bug or the Xarew; and that 
could be done only in great disorder, for the Poles would 
cut telephone lines and destroy radio stations, so that 
there would be no connections between the army and 
their headquarters at ilinsk. All this would provoke 
the disordered flights which ISTapoleon demanded in his 
maneuvers. 

It was to be not a regular battle, but a strategic 
action against the enemy’s lines of communication. It 
demanded long thinking out, for there were a large 
number of factors, any one of which could make it fail. 

All night long the commander-in-chief walked up and 
down, thinking out his maneuver. He set himself agoniz¬ 
ing questions to answer. 

Taking into account the lamentable state of the 
Polish soldiers, were they capable of carrying out his 
plan? Were their morale and their zeal high enough? 

What if Boudienny’g cavalry gave up its move against 
Lwow and advanced on Warsaw? What if the Soviets 
crossed the Vistula below the city and surrounded it 
from the west? They must not be given time to make 
that crossing. 

Was there not a desperate risk in taking the initi¬ 
ative, when the Bolshevists had advanced so far, appar¬ 
ently invincible? Yes, a maximum risk, in the face of 
a conquering foe. Therefore he alone must take the 
responsibility. Warsaw might not be able to hold out. 

For the next fortnight the fate of Poland would rest 
on his will power and his nerves. Later many persons 
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and steadfastness that won the day. He went straight 
to his goal, like a blind man—or a hero. He had this 
unusual psychological power: once his mind was made 
up, he could take a decisive action and face the inevi¬ 
table risks the moment might produce. In military af¬ 
fairs “impossible” was not in his vocabulary. 

The counter-attack must be commanded by one man. 
Contrary to all common sense, the most difdcult task 
fell to the smaller force which must make the decisive 
move. To Pilsudski it seemed only right that he should 
assume the command himself and take the responsibility 
not only for making the plan, but for carrying it out. 
He could do that, because his training in the past had 
accustomed him to the heaviest responsibilities. 

It would be possible to risk such a maneuver, since 
he was both Chief of State and commander-in-chief. If 
Poland had had a normal parliamentary government, he 
would have had to consult his subordinates, deputies and 
senators; the Cabinet would have summoned experts to 
give their views on his plan; in many ways he would 
have been delayed. As a Frenchman declared later, the 
cooks in every regiment would have known all its de¬ 
tails, and also the cooks of the enemy. It was indeed 
fortunate for Poland that in this emergency one man 
held all the power in his hands. 

For and against, he weighed all the chances, consid¬ 
ered all the risks. The Poles might lose Lwow and all 
that southeast district. For Warsaw, the danger of 
panic from fear of capture; with such a large popula¬ 
tion, made up of many races and many political parties, 
how much strain could it withstand? Would the Rus¬ 
sians attack and take the city before his manouver had 
time to show results? A risk? Yes, a last chance, stak¬ 
ing all on this one card. If he did not take the risk, 
failure stared him in the face; if he took it, he fig- 



ired the chance of winning at two in a Imndred—-not 22'* 
nore than two per cent. 

“Everything,” reads the entry for August sixteenth in the 
Englishman’s diary, “depends on the fiank attack. This 
starts today. It is a gambler’s throw. A bold stroke in the 
unorthodox Pilsudski manner may disconcert the whole 
Russian plan and break up the attack.” 

When dawn came on the morning of the sixth of 
August, his decision was taken. He summoned the chief 
)f staff and dictated the oi*ders necessarj- for the ma- 
louver: the north front to retreat again: three divisions 
;o go south by forced march to the Wieprz (Vee-apsh), 
i little river flowiug into the Vistula; from the troops 
ilready in the south, as many as could be spared, espe- 
jially the Legionaries, to withdraw and march north to 
the Wieprz; Warsaw to hold out for ten or twelve days, 
iinder all circumstances, until the attack on the rear of 
the Eussian liues began to make some impression. 

This historic order made four printed pages, for it 
explained the manouver in detail. Pilsudski remembered 
the vague orders he used to receive from the Austrians 
in 1914, confused and contradictory, telling so little 
that he could not guess how the task assigned him could 
fit into the operations as a whole. How copies of his 
complete plan were sent to all the Polish generals. That 
was another risk, for the manouver was endangered if 
one copy came into the enemy’s hands. 

Unfortunately that very thing occurred. A Polish 
officer was killed and on his body the Soviets found Pil- 
sudski’s order which showed plainly that the Poles were 
preparing a counter-offensive against the Eussian left 
wing from the region of the Wieprz. It was discussed 
by the Soviet staff -who made up their minds that it 
could not be genuine, for the units mentioned were fight¬ 
ing desperately in the south, some eighty miles from 
the position assigned them. Therefore -it was false and 
they paid no attention to it. 
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Almost at the same hour Tuchaczewski was malriTig 
his plan. If only Pilsudski had known what it was to 
he, if he could have known—or imagined—^that not aU 
the Soviet troops were to be used for the direct attack 
on Warsaw, but that fourteen divisions would be sent 
off on a long march, to cross a river, and cut the Poles 
off from Dantzig and the sea, how much anxiety he 
might have been spared! 

Pilsudski had to do far more than plan the ruanouver. 
His colleagues felt no confidence in it, so impressed were 
they by the lamentable state of the troops. They weren’t 
sure the city could hold out. 

“It is with soldiers badly equipped and demoralized,” 
the chief of staff argued with him, “that you’re going 
to try such vast operations. Are you basing on this 
counter-attack the fate of Poland? Don’t you see that 
if the maneuver fails, it is disaster irremediable? Make 
your maneuver if you insist, but don’t touch the forces 
that prudence commands to leave on our left.” 

It was Pilsudski who had to brace up the hesitating 
doubters and show the resolution necessary. He did not 
share their fears, yet to satisfy them he had to sacrifice 
something of his plan. They insisted on his sending 
reinforcements to the left wing of the Polish army in the 
north, so that he had fewer men for the counter-attack. 
Instead of putting all their confidence in him and his 
maneuver, their only thought was to hold the Russians 
in front of Warsaw; they could not see that once the 
push from the south on the enemy’s rear was well under 
way, the farther the Russians advanced north and west 
of the city, the more they were walking into a trap 
from which there would be no retreat. To them the 
capital was all that was at stake. 

The next sis days were keenly anxious ones for Pil¬ 
sudski, waiting for his men to assemble on the Wieprz. 
The place was well chosen, for the Russians would think 
they were making ready to advance against the cavalry 



of Boudieruiy and the Soviet troops far to the south. It 
was necessary to withdraw the front lines at the north 
and regroup the defenders of 'Warsaw. In many places 
they broke contact with the various Soviet columns— 
a deliberate move to give them a breathing space to re¬ 
gain their morale. Another risk: the north of the city 
was left open—a danger spot. With feverish interest 
Pilsudski watched the development of his plan and 
studied constantly the movements of the enemy. 

Assembling the troops for the counter-attack was in 
itself a complicated manouver. Both north and south, 
they were in direct contact with the Soviets. One group 
had to be disengaged from the fighting on the river Bug 
and make a dangerous flank march to reach the rendez¬ 
vous by the Wieprz. Two divisions were to come from 
the vicinity of Lwow, a hundred and fifty miles distant. 
Pilsudski himself said the task he had given them was 
beyond average human capacity; he thought only one 
division would arrive; the second he would not let him¬ 
self think about. But in the most skillful way their 
general cut a passage through the forces of the enemy 
and arrived on time with all the men ordered by the 
Commander—a glorious exploit. 

For Warsaw that fortnight was full of the most ter¬ 
rible anxiety and full of drama. At any moment the 
Eussians might begin a general attack. The people 
could hear the thunder of the artillery, coming always 
nearer. Thousands of volunteers were building field 
defenses east of the city and putting up more barbed 
wire. The streets were crowded with peasant carts, 
refugees with their household goods fleeing before the 
Bolshevist advance. By order of the Minister of War 
they unloaded their carts and carried supplies and mu¬ 
nitions out to the front lines, returning with the 
wounded. The growling sound of cannon was so near 
that people could distinguish the separate shots. 

The civilian population knew something of the plans 
for the counter-attack and supported it in an inspired 
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226 Cabinet ministers resigned to put on tbe uniform 

of "private soldiers. Tbeir example was followed by prac¬ 
tically tke whole university and tbe general staff college. 
But—Avould Pilsudsld come in time? They counted in 
hours, not days. He left Warsaw on the evening of the 
twelfth. 

Tuchaczewski issued his famous order beginniug, 
“On to Warsaw!” He was too sure of success. The 
last feAV weeks had been too easy. Warsaw was ready 
to be seized; that Avould mean the fall of Poland and 
then a Polish Soviet state serving as their base for 
carrying the Eevolution into the heart of Europe. How 
far past Warsaw would this victory take him? He was 
first ambitious for himself, and secondly, was anxious 
to extend Communism. He should have attacked the 
city at once, but decided to wait a few days till two 
divisions could come from Brzesc to cover his left wing. 

In the different government offices in the capital 
people worked feverishly, pacldng important papers to 
be sent away. Engines waited at the railroad station 
with steam up, to take officials to the southwest of 
Poland, on the one line available. The Foreign Office 
notified the Diplomatic Corps to leave on the evening 
of the thirteenth. The French and English Missions 
stayed, the Papal Huncio (Monsignor Ratti, later Pope 
Pius XI), the Italian Minister, and the American and 
the Danish charges d'affaires. There was no panic in 
the streets, though the enemy were only nine miles dis¬ 
tant-closer than the Germans came to Paris in 1914. 

August the thirteenth and fourteenth and fifteenth, 
the Russians attacked along their whole main front, 
north of Warsaw. They met with some local successes. 
At one place they pierced the first Polish line of de¬ 
fense and took the village of Radzjonin. After heroic 
efforts the Poles recaptured it. There died the young 
priest Skorupka who marched into the thickest of the 
fray, carrying the cross, followed by his schoolboys 



from the gimnazjum and a troop of Boy Scouts. Later 22 
the village changed hands again. There ^ras fierce fight¬ 
ing along its streets, but the second line of the Polish 
defense held firm. A Soviet cavalry patrol rode even 
closer to the citj'. Then for the first time a panic note 
came into the messages sent off to Pilsudski. By the six¬ 
teenth the Russians were tired out. 

On the left wing of the Polish army, northwest of the 
capital, there was sharp fighting. The Russians were 
amazed to find their advance held up at this point and 
their plans delayed. They could not dislodge the Poles 
from their position at Modlin, they could not outflank 
them. The stout resistance, due to the discipline and 
fighting qualities of the general in command there, was 
an unpleasant surprise for Tuchaczewski who had 
thought all the Polish troops concentrated at Warsaw, 
and that here they would find only scattered and de¬ 
moralized regiments. 

There was sharp fighting too at Plock where the 
Soviets were trying to cross the Vistula. In the emer¬ 
gency reinforcements for the Poles—a whole battalion 
—arrived from the capital by motor buses. 

These delays—at Radzymin and Modlin and Plock 
—^were of enormous value since they gave Pilsudski 
what he needed most—^time. Quickly, silently he had 
assembled five and a half divisions of infantry and some 
cavalry. On the twelfth of August there had been a 
last conference at the General Staff offices. The city, said 
Pilsudski, vith the artillery and airplanes available now, 
must hold out. The attackmg Russians would meet with 
heavy losses. They must be closely held by the Warsaw 
garrison so that they could not possibly rush troops to 
resist the counter-attack. That could not come till the 
seventeenth, for the men making it must have some rest 
and their morale must be bolstered up. Two days must- 
be counted for them to come close enough to Warsaw for 
the two forces to combine. His last words were an ap- 
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effort to stop disputing, to bring to an end the anarchy 
of command. 

With a staff of five, he motored up the left bank of 
the Vistula. It seemed absurd to be starting for a ma¬ 
neuver, leaving ten divisions, neai'ly half the total Polish 
forces, to play a passive role. It was against all logic, 
^11 the sane laws of warfare, and he felt a certain dis¬ 
gust of himself that the Poles were so weak and power¬ 
less that he was forced to adopt such an absurd policy. 

Some of the men had three days’ rest, some had two, 
some only one. They had come by forced marches, with 
some fighting, and he insisted on their resting. He 
wanted time to inspect them. He noted their poor equip¬ 
ment and the state of their uniforms. In one division 
half the men were practically barefoot. Yet their con¬ 
dition was better than he had expected. 

He passed among them, taking notes, inspiring them 
by his presence and his words, giving them the confi¬ 
dence on which everything depended. For an operation 
so delicate, so full of risk, he needed that much time to 
raise their morale. 

“VHiat is the mood of your men?” he appealed to one 
colonel. 

“Good, if only we go forward.” 

“All right,” responded another officer, “but we can 
not go back.” 

The password was announced—march to the north! 

In the days at Ms disposal, Pilsudski succeeded in 
rousing their confidence, down to the last soldier. In 
his plan moral forces counted more than the number 
of men involved. They would win, he told them, “by the 
legs and the bravery of the Polish foot-soldier.” 

Those rest days were used too in putting things to 
rights, as far as possible. The reinforcements had been 
haphazardly distributed in the great hurry; men with 
French guns were assigned to groups with German guns, 
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There was light, easy combat, skirmishes of no impor¬ 
tance; here and there they met small parties who dis¬ 
persed and fled; they made no real attacks. Success, 
from the moment this movement was launched, and that 
success continued. 

The Soviets were headed westward, the Poles were 
marching northward; it was a flank attack on the rear 
of the unsuspecting invaders, a maneuver that was a 
great favorite of hlapoleon who used it repeatedly and 
with astonishing results. The Bolshevists here were 
unprepared for meeting any Polish troops, they were 
hampered by the endless train of wagons and horses 
following their detachments; they could not turn quickly 
to meet the attack directly; they could only retreat. 

Pilsudski spent the whole day motoring here and 
there to get information. He went principally to the 
left wing. ISTowhere did he find the Eussian cavalry 
of whom he had heard so much, nowhere the divisions 
of Soviet infantry before which the Poles had been re¬ 
treating. 

There was one large and dangerous gap where Bou- 
dienny’s cavalry might slip through and fall on the rear 
of the counter-attack. If that commander learned of it 
and pushed his men quickly to this point, the whole 
maneuver would fail. It was a dreadful moment. Pil¬ 
sudski ordered a detachment to hurry, to fill in the 
gap. They went on the run, so hot and so weary their 
tongues were hanging out. He felt safe only when the 
dangerous space was filled in. 

He urged the men forward, notwithstanding their 
fatigue. By evening all divisions had made thirty kil¬ 
ometers or more. All night they marched. On, always on. 
He had one aim, to reach Warsaw, and to this he set 
his iron, forward-driving will. Two per cent—^his fig¬ 
ure began to go up. Perhaps, perhaps the maneuver 
would succeed. Too exhausted to think, the Polish sol- 



diers had. one great advantage—beMnd them stood Pil- .231 
sudski. The real miracle of the Vistula was that he 
passed on to each and every man something of his own 
brutal urge forward, something of his own spirit. 

Now full of confidence and ardor, they met only sur¬ 
prised Bolshevists who hurried to retreat. Back of 
Tuchaczewski's lines confusion reigned. The Poles cap¬ 
tured whole herds of cattle and thousands of peasant 
carts with supplies. One colonel took prisoner ten 
women, wives or mistresses of some Soviet officers, who 
had come to buy stockings and frocks in the Warsaw 
shops; they were anxious lest they arrive too late, after 
the town was already looted. One was the wife of a 
general commanding a division, who had come in a 
splendid carriage with high-stepping horses : he had her 
driven to headq[uarters. 

In a few hours the left wing of the Soviet army, un¬ 
defended and hanging in the air, was almost completely 
destroyed. There were ten thousand prisoners. The rest 
of the men were rolling northeast in a hurried flight 
that soon became a rout. In June and July the Poles 
had retreated, now the tables were turned and it was the 
Russians who were being pushed back, but in far greater 
numbers. An orderly withdrawal was not possible, es¬ 
pecially with troops not sure of themselves, burdened 
with long lines of non-combatants, and the column of 
baggage carts choking the streets of village or town. 

Wild panic broke out. The whole Russian front trem¬ 
bled. 

The seventeenth Pilsudski spent in Ms motor, seek¬ 
ing for the phantom enemy and trying to discover the 
traps he feared. That afternoon his men met a Polish 
division marching out from Warsaw. So efficiently had 
communications been cut that it was onl;^ on the evening 
of tMs day that the Soviets attacMng the city learned 
of Ms march. They commenced a precipitate retreat 
at once. On the next day the Russians were going back. 



diers had one great advantage—behind them stood Pil- 231 
sudsM. The real miracle of the Vistula was that he 
passed on to each and every man something of his own 
brutal urge forward, soiuething of his own spirit. 

Now full of confidence and ardor, they met only sur¬ 
prised Bolshevists who hurried to retreat. Back of 
Tuchaczewski’s lines confusion I’eigned. The Poles cap¬ 
tured whole herds of cattle and thousands of peasant 
carts with supplies. One colonel took prisoner ten 
women, wives or mistresses of some Soviet officers, who 
had come to buy stockings and frocks in the Warsaw 
shops; they were anxious lest they arrive too late, after 
the town was already looted. One was the wife of a 
general commanding a division, who had come in a 
splendid carriage with high-stepping horses; he had her 
driven to headquarters. 

In a few hours the left wing of the Soviet army, im- 
defended and hanging in the air, was almost completely 
destroyed. There were ten thousand prisoners. The rest 
of the men were rolling northeast in a hurried flight 
that soon became a rout. In June and July the Poles 
had retreated, now the tables were turned and it was the 
Russians who tvere being pushed back, but in far greater 
numbers. An orderly withdrawal was not possible, es¬ 
pecially vuth troops not sure of themselves, burdened 
with long lines of non-combatants, and the column of 
baggage carts choking the streets of village or town. 

Wild panic broke out. The whole Russian front trem¬ 
bled. 

The seventeenth Pilsudski spent in his motor, seek¬ 
ing for the phantom enemy and trying to discover the 
traps he feared. That afternoon his men met a Polish 
division marching out from Warsaw. So efficiently had 
communications been cut that it was only on the evening 
of this day that the Soviets attacking the city learned 
of his march. They commenced a precipitate retreat 
at once. On the next day the Russians were going back, 



232 all along tlie line. One Soviet commander knew notking 
of Pilsudski’s move until the eighteenth, and then by a 
chance telephone talk. Their cavalry made no report 
at all. 

Warsaw was safe; and with Warsaw Poland was 
saved; and with Poland Europe was saved. The Bolshe¬ 
vist lievolution was not to be carried westwai*d over the 
corpse of Poland. It was not to reign in Prague and 
Berlin. As once before, when in the seventeenth century 
the siege of Vienna was raised, the Poles had saved 
western civiKzation. And this was accomplished Avith 
the mioimum of lives lost, with troops that were “ex¬ 
hausted,” “demoralized,” “incapable of further resist¬ 
ance.” 

Twenty-one Soviet infantry divisions had advanced 
to capture Warsaw. Seven were taken prisoner, six 
were broken up, eight retreated in dire disorder. 

How was such a victory possible? Partly through 
the mistakes of Tuchaczewski, Avho left his lines of com¬ 
munication unprotected, relying on Boudienny’s cavalry 
to keep the Polish right occupied; whose general met 
such a stout resistance northwest of the capital; who had 
scattered his forces instead of keeping them concentrated 
before WarsaAv; Av-hose orders for support were disre¬ 
garded by his generals in both the north and the south 
—one of them set out six days after he received the 
order! Pilsudski’s bold manouver succeeded beyond 
expectations, because the moral force of the Soviet 
troops depended largely on Commissioners who drove the 
men forward from the rear, so that they were particu¬ 
larly sensitive to any attack there. 

Yes, Warsaw was safe, but to Pilsudski that was 
only a first step. He had pushed his men to the limit, 
demanding of them prodigious endurance and forced 
marches; but he could not give them a rest now. To 
extract the most from their victory the Eussians must 
be followed up and completely routed, not allowed to 



rally and advance again. There must be energetic pur- 233 
suit and a push from all directions, to destroy the rest 
of the Bolshevist forces. On the eighteenth he started 
to Warsaw by motor. 

To his surprise he heard no cannon. People stopped 
his car enthusiastically to tell him that the enemy were 
fleeing on all sides in disorder and panic. They thought 
his journey was not safe, as the surrounding country 
was infested with marauding Soviet cavalry and dis¬ 
persed soldiers. At one place he found some Poles drawn 
up for battle in the drollest manner, with batteries at 
either side of the road, some turned to the north, some 
to the south. The division commander explained that 
this was necessary, as the enemy were retreating in such 
haste they Tvere everywhere. 

Eager to organize a pursuit and order a general at¬ 
tack, Pilsudski was surprised and disappointed to find 
Warsaw still worried and anxious instead of rejoicing 
at the happy turn of events. To be sure, the town was 
not so hard pressed by the enemy, but there was much 
disquietude because of the Soviet advance toward Dant- 
zig and attacks on the towns on the lower Vistula. He 
had a hard struggle to persuade them that Poland was 
already the victor. Was it possible the tide had turned 
so quickly, that the enemy sweeping all before them for 
two months had collapsed suddenly like a child’s bal¬ 
loon? The news was too good to be true. 

But he insisted that if they took full advantage of 
the situation, the Soviets could not escape disaster. He 
blamed himself afterwards for losing that day. At 
Warsaw they wanted to pursue half-way, not intensively. 

He should have taken it all into his own hands, using 
every man available. His colleagues wanted to keep the 
largest possible number of troops at the capital, to 
shield it from a shadowy fear. They thought the success 
could not last. 
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234 Tke Bolshevists however had only one idea—flight. 
They fled without fighting, or they fought to gain time 
to flee. Once a whole army retreated before one Polish 
division. Pilsudski Avas displeased when one of his gen¬ 
erals amused himself with taking ten thousand prison¬ 
ers and forty cannon and many supplies instead of 
pursuing hotly. At Grodno and Bialystok there was 
severe fighting and thousands of prisoners were taken. 
One whole army was forced over the frontier into East 
Prussia and there disarmed. Another, encircled by a 
turning movement, was completely destroyed. 

Tuchaczewski had lost more than half his force. 
The rest was a confused mass, useless from a military 
point of view. The Poles had sixty-six thousand pris¬ 
oners, so many that feeding and guarding them was truly 
a problem; they took more than a thousand machine 
guns, two hundred and thirty cannon, and a mass of 
war material. To Pilsudski the struggle was not yet 
finished. Hot delayed by his great success, he regrouped 
his army before the last enemy divisions had retreated 
in the north. In September he attacked the Russian 
detachments in the southeast and pushed them back 
beyond the frontier. 

Tuchaczewski had not lost his courage, but assembled 
fragments of his divisions in the north, not far from 
Wilno. Reinforcements came to Mm from the east, but 
the men were unequipped and practically unshod, though 
it was autumn. However, with an improved morale, the 
commander-in-cMef thought he had a good chance of 
regaining his position. His new front on the Memen 
was about where the line had been in July, but how 
different the situation was! WMch side would attack 
first? 

Pilsudski now had the superiority in number, equip¬ 
ment and morale; he could take the offensive with almost 
no risk. He won the battle of the Hiemen by a com¬ 
bination of surprise and quickness. WMle Ms right and 



center attacked, lie led the left wing in person and fell 235 
on the rear of the Soviets, breaking every attempt of 
the enemy to turn by an inflexible resistance. Fifty 
thousand prisoners, almost the whole Eussian army, were 
captured and the victory was complete. Yet the ex¬ 
perts had advised against this campaign, saying he was 
following up the retreat too far. 

, The Soviet government asked for an armistice. Fight¬ 
ing stopped the middle of October and the peace treaty 
was signed at Eiga the following March. There was no 
more talk of a “Gurzon line'' for the boundary, and no 
more talk of disarmament or establishing Soviet insti¬ 
tutions in Poland. The frontier PilsudsM wanted was 
gained, the normal, historical frontier which is almost 
identical with the boundary existing after the second 
Partition. 

Later when foreigners asked PilsudsM if he did not 
fear a Eed Eevolution in Poland, he replied, Mf Provi¬ 
dence wills, which I doubt, that the world makes the 
Eussian experiment, we Poles will be the last people to 
make it. We are too close neighbors to Eussia to let 
ourselves go easily to imitate her. When I saw Tueha- 
czewsM marcMng in the steps of the Prince of Warsaw 
(the title of the Russian general who took the city in 
1881), repeating slogans borrowed from Marx, I couldn’t 
help citing the title of a brochure well known in Poland, 
by another great theorist of Socialism. Liebknecht, Shall 
Europe Become CossacM” 

He had defeated the enemies of Poland, but he had 
not silenced Ms personal enemies among the politicians. 

They were Jealous of his success and wanted to belittle 
his fame. They gave the credit to luck, to the general 
commanding in the north, whose repulse of the Soviets 
was extremely helpful, but not the main offensive, and to 
the timely aid of the Missions sent by the Allies. The 
best answer to that last is the reply of General Wey- 
gand Mmself. 
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To a French journalist who talked with him in War¬ 
saw on the twenty-first of August, he said, “The magnifi¬ 
cent Polish victory will bring consequences of incalcu¬ 
lable importance in the international situation. It con¬ 
solidates the Polish state.” 

“Some of the Poles are hailing you as ‘the saviour of 
Warsaw.’ ” 

Came the quick rejoinder, “There is nothing in it. I 
beg you to fix French opinion on this important point. 
This victory which puts Warsaw in fete is a Polish 
victory, its operations were carried out by Polish gen¬ 
erals following a Polish plan.” 

Weygand had undoubtedly helped, with the splendid 
technical aid of Ms staff officers. His energy in super¬ 
vising details, Ms capacity for organization, his un¬ 
rivalled experience brought order and method to the 
operations of the Polish army, which were necessary 
for success. He established the connection between War¬ 
saw and Dantzig. But the strategy of the maneuver was 
not that of Marshal Foch, brought to PilsudsM by Gen¬ 
eral Weygand. It was the political opponents of the 
Polish commander-in-chief who insisted that the credit 
was due to the Frenchman. Is it not significant that 
he himself never put forward any claims to having won 
the battle of Warsaw? 

The Poles were grateful for all the help of the two 
Missions. General Radcliffe was given the Polish Mili¬ 
tary Medal for services under fire, and other testimonials 
for Ms admirable work. General Weygand received the 
Yirtuti Militari cross, and a sword of honor that had 
belonged to the sixteenth century Stefan Batory, per¬ 
haps the greatest of Polish kings. On the last day of the 
Missions in Poland, the city of Krakow gave them a 
banquet. 

Pilsudski’s opponents, envious of Ms power and 
influence, advanced another suggestion—^that the capital 
was saved not by a battle, but by a miracle; the divine 
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this claim was not made by the common people, who 
in Poland are deeply religious, but by the opposition 
press, not made immediately, but some months after 
those tense, dramatic August days? -‘Tiie miracle of the 
Vistula” was inyented for the sole purpose of depri%’ing 
Pilsudski of any glory. 

The manouver of the Bug, as military experts say it 
should be called, instead of the battle of Warsaw, ranks 
as one of the decisive battles of the world. Europe's 
history would have been different had it ended dif¬ 
ferently. It was more than a battle, it was a contest 
between two civilizations. IS'othing seemed more certain 
than that Warsaw would fall: indeed a German press 
agency announced its fall; at the eleventh hour it was 
saved not by actual fighting so much as by the prin¬ 
ciples of daring strategy', planned and executed by a man 
who had taught himself. 

In no other decisive campaign did both commanders 
write a full account of their actions and their thoughts 
after the battle. The two accounts agree closely. In 
no other important campaign has the defeated general 
given such a clear and frank story of his operations. 

This first-hand information, from the two points of view, 
makes the manouver most interesting to military stu¬ 
dents. Pilsusdski’s book, Roh 1920 (The Year 1920), 
published in a French translation with Tuchaczewski’s 
lectures, is not only an account of the campaign and a 
criticism of his opponent’s action, but a philosophical 
study of war. Page after page shows in casual reference 
his intense study of the operations of the World War. 

It was in the second week of October of 1920 that 
the Polish troops entered Wilno. That city had had one 
occupation after another: the Germans for three years, 
the Bolshevists, then the Legions, presenting it to Pil¬ 
sudski as an Easter gift. WLen the great Soviet inva¬ 
sion came, the Poles had to evacuate Wilno in July and 
the enemy held it for a month: when they in turn re- 
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238 treated, three districts were occupied by the Lithuanians 
—and this included Wilno; for on the twelfth of July 
the Soviets and Lithuanians had signed a peace treaty 
which recognized this as Lithuanian territory. 

After the battle of Warsaw and the energetic pursuit, 
the victorious Poles retook part of this land. WUno was 
the crucial point. Pilsudski suggested its seizure to 
General Zeligowski, but the move must be made ap¬ 
parently on his own initiative and without his (Pilsud- 
ski’s) encouragement or knowledge. Accordingly the 
general advanced with several divisions, largely men 
from this northern country. 

There was fighting outside the city and the Poles 
took some Lithuanians prisoner. These men were sent 
into Wilno, to say that General Zeligowski did not want 
to carry on a war with Lithuania; that they were Wilno 
soldiers, returning from the war with the Bolshevists. 
Indeed, one division was called “the children of Wilno.” 
The Lithuanians, fearing that the thousands of Poles 
living in the city would start an insurrection, decided 
to evacuate it. The soldiers were impatient, but waited 
till three in the afternoon; when they entered the Lithu¬ 
anians were leaving and there was no need for fighting. 

Great crowds waited in the streets to welcome these 
last troops, this time their own soldiers. The first de¬ 
tachment, some cavalrymen, were almost covered by 
the flowers thrown to them. The rifles of the infantry 
were hung with garlands. Polish the city remained, 
though Warsaw disavowed the act of Zeligowski in an¬ 
swer to the protests of the Allies. 

With the many pressing questions to be discussed, 
the excited talk about Wilno gradually died down in 
the west of Europe. As Pilsudski had said, the Allies 
accepted a fait aeGompU. Their Council and later the 
League of ITations recognized the Polish-Lithuanian 
boundary. 

Quite aside from PilsudsM’s personal feeling for 
"^ilno, it is easy to see how important that city was for 



Poland, It is easy to understand, tliat it ms vitals not 239 
only for Polandj but for Europe, that Eussia and 'Ger¬ 
many should not have a common frontier, which would 
have been the result if north of Poland lay East Prus¬ 
sia, belonging to Germany, and Lithuania, her hench¬ 
man. But it is not so easy to approve PilsudsM's action 
on ethical grounds. On the seventh of October Poland 
had signed a preliminary armistice agreement in which 
a tentative boundary was laid down, to go into effect 
on the tenth; on the ninth came ZeligowsM'^s coup 
de fmm and the Poles were in possession of Wilno, But 
is there any great historical figure whose career can 
stand an ethical X-ray in every detail? 

Pilsudski had given to the Polish army a new psy¬ 
chology—^not to die with honor, fighting against over¬ 
whelming forces, but to know how to defend Poland and 
be victorious. The danger to the nation over, the sol¬ 
diers could return home. The Marshal sent them a last 
order of farewell 


“Soldiers! Two long years, the first of the free Poland, 
you have passed in the midst of hard labor and bloody ef¬ 
forts. You finished the war with magnificient victories, and 
the enemy, broken by you, has at last agreed to^ sign the 
preliminaries for the peace which is ardently desired. 

“On my shoulders, as commander-in-chief, in your hands, 
as the defenders of the country, the nation has placed the 
heavy task of protecting the existence of Poland, of winning 
for her the general esteem, of giving her the free disposition 
of her destiny. 

“I have already proposed to the government that a part of 
the land taken in the war should be given to those who fought 
for it, who bought it with their suffering and their blood. 
After the harvest of war, this soil awaits the harvest of peace. 

It awaits those who will change the sword into a plow. I 
wish for you, in this work of the future, as many peaceful 
victories as you have won in your work of war. 

“Soldiers!* You have made Poland strong, sure of herself, 
and free. You can be proud and satisfied that you have ac¬ 
complished your duty. The country which in two years has 
succeeded in creating such a soldier can face the future 
tranquilly.^' 

In November tke CMef of State decorated tbe city 
of L-wo-^v" with the cross of Yirtuti Military the only town 
in Poland to receive this signal honor. 
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XIV. 


BUILDING A STATE. 

PilsudskL’s work seemed completed. He had won inde¬ 
pendence for Ms country; Ire had fixed her frontiers on 
north and south, on west and east; he had repulsed inva¬ 
sions. But it was only on the surface that the task looked 
finished. He now had a harder battle for the inner con¬ 
solidation of Poland. 

His enerrries were numerous, his followers few. After 
the war with the Bolshevists he wanted to resign as com- 
mander-in-cMef, resign as CMef of State, and live quietly. 
But he could not, for without him the government would 
collapse. 

His greatest trouble was with the Sejm (pronounced 
same), the lower house of Parliament, but the more pow¬ 
erful. Its four hundred and forty-four members were 
divided into fourteen parties. Several groups were neces¬ 
sary to pass any measure. They combined for a brief time 
and then fell apart, and the bargaining had to begin 
again. Sometimes they seemed almost more intent on 
serving a party than on serving Poland and maMng the 
nation strong. The Cabinet depended on the Sejm and so 
was changed every few months. 

At the beginning PilsudsM hoped Parliament would 
work along the right lines, as it was chosen with univer¬ 
sal suffrage. But things did not come out so. Almost from 
the first day there was a contest between the CMef of 
State and the Sejm, he was always in battle with it. The 
majority was against Mm and though he was nominally 
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iiead of tlie government, he was opposed and fought at 241 
every turn. 

His friends urged Mni to dissolve Parliament and be¬ 
come dictator. He refused—for himself, because he was 
too old; for Poland, because such an action would open 
the road to any adventurer who wanted to start a revolu¬ 
tion. 

“It is my boast,” he said, “that I created in Poland 
conditions in which the nation could develop its own cre¬ 
ative capability, and that I never broke that law.”' 

He saTV that Parliament was governing as in the 
eighteenth century, but with a radical change of social 
structure. Instead of nobles the members were workmen, 
peasants, townsmen, but they were infected with the 
same spirit of disorder, the same shallow carelessness for 
the Avelfare of the state. On them rested the destiny of 
Poland, the hopes of Polish democracy. Like ghosts of 
the past, methods and abuses that had once caused the 
downfall of the nation rose again from the grave. All 
enlightened citizens saw this situation and foretold the 
fatal results to which such governmental disorder would 
surely bring the reborn state. When Pilsudski urged 
unity ^d the reconciliation of parties, everybody admit¬ 
ted this was the right advice, but nobody followed it. 

Over and over in this period of internal chaos and im¬ 
potence he deplored the fact that the Poles who had been 
so meek and submissive to foreign rulers, now knew no 
limits to the confusion and disagreement in their own 
government. He tried in vain to open the eyes of the old 
political parties, urging them to stop quarreling and 
establish order so as to give authority and strength to 
the state. 

Once at a conference at the Belvedere several minis¬ 
ters gave voice to their discouragement, saying that the 
Sejm was quarreling and did not realize the dangers 
Poland was facing. 

“Yes,” replied Pilsudski, “just like this piece of cloth 
(picking up the table cover in his strong hands)—it has 



242 no feeling, it has no strength. Best pour oil on it and 
burn it. All this must be changed. It will be changed. 

“I will go anjwhere,” he went on earnestly, “I will do 
anything to make our public into a strong nation—^with 
strong loves, with a strong will, with—if need be—strong 
hates also. I will put before them such big issues, ques¬ 
tions so vital that they will be forced to take sides, for or 
against.” 

The greatest fight between him and the Sejm came 
over the drafting of the Constitution. The Conservative 
party, his bitterest foes, knew that he was the logical can¬ 
didate for the presidency and that they were not strong 
enough to prevent Ms election, so they wrote into the 
Constitution such extravagant powers for the Sejm, such 
limited, hedged about powers for the president that, once 
in office, they thought he would be powerless. It was a 
Constitution on the eighteenth century French model. A 
' severely limited executive was something the Austrian 
Poles had learned from Vienna. The president could sign 
Ms name to laws passed by Parliament and could open 
exhibitions and unveil monuments. He could summon 
Parliament, but he could not initiate legislation, he could 
not veto acts of Parliament, he could not dissolve that 
body without the consent of an impossible majority of 
its members. He was nicknamed “the prisoner of the 
Belvedere.” 

Sejm and Senate in joint session unanimously elected 
Pilsudski President of Poland. He refused the office, for 
he would not be a straw man, the powerless head of a 
quarreling country. Then his friend, Gabriel Harutowicz 
(aSTah-ru-to'-veets), was chosen president—Ms election 
made possible by bargaining for the eighty votes of the 
minorities; German and Ukrainian and Jewish delegates 
held the balance of power—a strange situation. 

After the Constitution was proclaimed there were new 
elections for Parliament wMch met at the end of Novem¬ 
ber, 1922. Pilsudski, clad in the gray uniform of the 



Legions^ addressed tlie Diemters, He spoke of tke great 243 
difficulties to be OYercomej but added optimistically^ 
have too mucli couMeuce in tke patriotism of tke nation 
and of its elected representatiTes to doubt for an mstant 
that these difficulties will be solved and the state soon 
enter on a period of prosperitVj thanks to the conmion 
effort of all its children.^’ 

The Conservative party launched a violent campaign 
against iSlarutowicz in its newspapers. They were full of 
wild; inflammatory statements. As he drove to the Par¬ 
liament building to take the oath of office, the crowds in 
the streets threw mowballs at Ms carriage and tried to 
Mock the road. Cavalry had to be summoned to disperse 
them. In Ms inaugural speech he said that he intended 
to ^ffollow PilsudsM^s policy of peace. Justice and impar¬ 
tiality toward all Polish citizens^ without distinction of 
origin or opinion.^’ 

Two days later, at an art exhibition he had opened, 
he was assassinated by an unbalanced professor, excited 
by those vicious press attacks. Party passion ran so Mgh 
that forei,gn observers thought Poland on the verge of 
civil war. But tMs tragedy shocked and sobered the 
nation so that the danger was averted. The president's 
death was a great blow to PilsudsM, who meditated on 
the reasons for it. 

Senate and Sejm then elected as president Stanislaus 
Wojciechowski (Toi-che-hoF-skee), an old friend of Pil- 
sudsM^s from conspiracy days, the Comrade “Edmund^’ 
who had brought Eodotm¥s press from London, who had 
frequently gone with Wiktor to carry a brunette” full 
of hihiilay and when they slept under the stars had shared 
the overcoat they owned in common. 

A new Cabinet was chosen, from the Conservative 
party, which was responsible for the murder of iJlaruto- 
wicz. They took no steps to show their. disapproval of 
that act. The murderer was not sentenced for many 
months, but was glorified as a hero and martyr. Some 



244 Warsaw ladies put flowers on tlie window sill of his cell. 
Some people argued that he was not responsible individu¬ 
ally; the unsettled state of public affairs was the real 
cause; therefore he should not be put to death. More 
than a year passed, the man still lived—^^and the Conser¬ 
vative party was in power. To Pilsudski these things 
indicated the road Poland was taldng. He felt sick at 
heart. Sadly he saw' that party politics could wreck 
democracy. 

The international situation of Poland was weak. The 
Powers were considering granting territorial compensa¬ 
tions to other countries at her expense. This made him 
see again the necessity of a strong government, ready to 
act with decision. What should he do—throw out the 
Sejm, or leave the nation to work out her own salvation? 
Once he intervened and settled a dispute about the pay 
of the army. Once he practically dismissed a Cabinet. 
But for the most part he kept on with his work at the 
Ministry of War, and watched the Sejm where faction 
ruled instead of patriotism, where men whispered instead 
of openly accusing, where party passions with all their 
uncertainties destroyed one Cabinet after another. 

His enemies became more active and bolder. Around 
him raged jealousy and suspicion and distrust and hatred. 
Very bitter were the attacks against him, a campaign of 
slander Avhere all evil seethed on the surface. It spared 
nothing—^not his wife and children, not his friends, not 
himself. He wms charged with being a thief and Parlia¬ 
ment appointed a commission to search for the royal in¬ 
signia he had stolen. He was charged with treason, with 
entering into some understanding with the enemy and 
betraying the country in time of war. But never once, 
then or later, did his most bitter enemy ever say he had 

taken public moneys ; no one could charge graft in his 
Ministry. 

Knowing his power in Poland, realizing how great his 
influence was, his opponents did not try to remove Mm 



from ofl&ce or bring suit against bim in the courts. It 245 
was rather a campaign of spitting and mud slinging. 

“The mind that can bring itself to such things,’' he 
said once, “must be full of mud; and such actions are 
christened with the lofty words ‘national’ and ‘patriotic’!” 

Yet the atmosphere of gloom caused by these constant 
calumnies and slanders weighed upon Mm. He knew they 
were a result of the years of enslavement. Such a milieu 
of intrigue made him indignant, for he was straight¬ 
forward, used to clear, concise arguments, debate in the 
open. There were wild stories in circulation, disgusting 
and immoral, and savage lies about him and his friends. 

He had hoped the most dangerous period for Poland 
was past and that she could enter on an era of upbuild¬ 
ing, but the better groups in Parliament broke down 
through weakness. Ambitious men, adventurers, members 
who sold their votes got the upper hand, although thei*e 
were some fine, intelligent individuals among the opposi¬ 
tion. To Pilsudski the corruption in political parties, 
their maneuvers and intrigues were intolerable. 

Another premier came into office, again the peasant 
Witos, whose party had made a bargain with the Con¬ 
servatives. A great worker, he had done much to unite 
the peasants and bring them to support the state. With 
the virtues of Ms class he had also its faults. Pilsudski 
suddenly resigned, refusing to serve xmder “such people,” 
as he described the parties in power. 

Asked why such a worker, a man who had been so 
honored, left Ms post, he answered frankly, “I respect my 
own life Mstory, for myself and for my children, and I 
want to preserve it intact for future Mstorians. If any 
one criticises me that I can’t manage the Polish nation, 
at least no one would dare deprive me of my war laurels. 

I covered with glory the arms of Poland and have given 
them, in the first days of the reborn state, a magnificent 
victory.” 



246 Witli bitterness and disgust in Ms voice lie went on, 
“From my windows in the General Staff building I gee 
the statue of Jozef PoniatowsM who perished in the mire 
of the river at Leipzig. I am dragged down into the mire— 
mire is the symbol of Poland’s treatment of her leaders.” 

(TMs was fortunately only a temporary feeling of de¬ 
spondency. In a few years PilsudsM was to be a striking 
exception to the rule that Poland never appreciates her 
great men until after their deaths.) 

The Sejm passed a resolution that “Jozef Pilsudski, 
both as CMef of State and as commander-in-chief, has 
rendered meritorious service to the nation.” It was a 
gesture—^words only. They voted him a pension—about 
three thousand dollars a year. He would not accept it 
for himself, but paid it over to the endowment fund of 
the University of Wilno. 

Before he left Warsaw, his friends and admirers or¬ 
ganized a banquet in Ms honor. They drank his health 
and waited eagerly for Ms speech. It was no recital of 
his personal grievances, but the frank expression of Ms 
opiuions of Polish public life and the motives for Ms 
retirement. 


“I do not in the least wish to make an impression of 
tragedy,” his speech ended. “I only wish to state that here 
is filth, and that it is given honor and power in Poland. 
I wash to say that if Poland succeeded in reforming the 
republic in the first period, it began subsequently to fall 
back into its old habits and that great efforts are necessary 
to restore Poland again to the path of reform.” 

Then he added, with a touch of pathos, “For myself, 
gentlemen, I ask you to remember me. I ask for a long, 
long rest so that I may breathe the air, so that I may be 
as free as you, and gay as were the comrades of the First 
Brigade who by their labor secured me my greatest 
honors.” 


Were Ms oppoueuts afraid of bis strength? of Ms 
geMus? They wanted the old Poland of many parties. 
He wanted a strong Poland wMcb could be built only on 
a strong government with a strong Sejm. But politically 
the people were not yet ready to grapple with great prob- 



